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Have you any intention, dear read- 
er, of building a house in the country ? 
If Y pen have, pray, for your own sake 
and ours, let it not be a Cottage. We 
presume that you are obliged to live, 
one half of the year at least, in a town. 
Then why change altogether the cha- 
racter of your domicile and your esta- 
blishment ? You are an inhabitant of 
Edinburgh, and have a house in the 
Circus, or Heriot-Row, or Abercromby 
Place, or Queen Street. The said house 
has five or six stories, and is such a 
palace as one might expect in the City 
of Palaces. Your drawing-rooms can, 
at a pinch, hold some ten score of mo- 
dern Athenians—your dining- room 
might feast one-half of the contribu- 
tors to this Magazine—your “ placens 
Uxor” has her boudoir—your eldest 
daughter, now verging on womanhood, 
her music-room—your boys their own 
studio—the governess her retreat—and 
the tutor his den—the housekeeper sits 
like an over-grown spider in her own 
sanctum—the butler bargains for his 
dim apartment—and the four maids 
must have their front-area-window. 
In short, from cellarage to garret, all 
is complete, and Number Forty-two is 
really a — Mansion. 

Now, dear reader, far be it from us 
to question the propriety or’ prudence 


of such an establishment. Your house. 


was not built for nothing—it was no 

easy thing to get the painters out— 

the furnishing thereof was no trifle— 

the feu-duty is really unreasonable, 
Vou, XIX. 


and taxes are taxes still, notwithstand~ 
ing the principles of free trade, and 
the universal prosperity of the country. 
Servants are wasteful, and their wages 
absurd—and the whole style of living, 
with long-necked bottles, most extra- 
vagant. But still we do not object to 
your establishment,—far from it, we 
admire it much—nor is there a single 
house in town where we make our 
selves more agreeable to a late hour, or 
that we leave with a greater quantity of 
wine of a good quality under our gir 
dle. Few things would give us more 
temporary uneasiness, than to hear of 
any embarrassment in your money- 
concerns. We are not people to for- 
get good fare, we assure you ; and long 
and far may all shapes of sorrow keep 
aloof from the hospitable board, whe- 
ther illuminated by gas, oil-lamp, of 
candle. 

But what we were going to say was 
this—that the head of such a house 
ought not to live, when ruralizing, in 
a Cottage. He ought to be consistent. 
Nothing so beautiful as consistency. 
What then isso absurd as to cram your- 
self, your wife, your numerous pro- 
geny, and your scarcely less numerous 
menials, into a concern called a Cot- 
tage? The ordinary heat of a baker’s 
oven is very few degrees above that 
of a brown study, during the month 
of July, in a substantial, low-roofed 
Cot Then the smell of the kit- 
chen! How it aggravates the sultry 
closeness ! A strange, compounded, in- 
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explicable smell of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral matter ! It is at the worst 
during the latter part of the forenoon, 
when everything has been got into 
préparation for cookery. There is 
then nothing savoury about the smell, 
—it is dull, dead,—almost catacomb- 
ish. A small back-kitchen has it in its 
power to destroy the sweetness of any 
Cottage. Add a scullery, and the three 
are omnipotent. Of the eternal clash- 
ing of pots, pans, plates, trenchers, 
and general crockery, we now say no- 
thing ; indeed, the sound somewhat 
relieves the smell, and the ear comes 
occasionally in to the aid of the nose. 
Such noises are Godsends ; .but not so 
the scolding of cook and butler,—at 
first low and tetchy, with pauses,— 
then sharp, but still interrupted,—by 
and by loud and ready in reply,—fi- 
nally a discordant gabble of vulgar fu- 
ry, like maniacs quarrelling in bedlam. 
Hear it you must,—you and all the 
strangers. To explain it away is im- 
sore ee and your fear is, that Alecto, 

isiphone, or Megera, will come fly- 


ing into the parlour with a bloody 


cleaver, dripping with the butler’s.. 
ins. During the time of the quar- 
_Yel, the spit has been standing still, 
and a jigot of the five-year-old black- 


face burnt on one side to a cinder.— 
** To dinner with what appetite you 
may.” 

It would be quite unpardonable to 
_ forget one especial smell which irre- 
trievably ruined our happiness during 
a whole summer,—the smell of a dead 
_Yat. The accursed vermin died some- 


where in the Cottage; but whether. 


beneath a floor, within lath and plas- 
ter, or in roof, baffled the conjectures 
of the most sagacious. The whole fa- 
prs, Bay to walk about the Cottage 
for hours every day, snuffing on a tra- 
vel of discovery ; and we distinctly re- 
member the face of one elderly maid- 
en-lady at the moment she thought 
she had traced the source of the fumée 
to the wall behind a window-shutter. 
But even at.the very same instant we 
ourselves had proclaimed it with open 
nostril from a press in an opposite 
corner. Terriers were mel a 
the d 
at fa 
tage would have been difficult,—at 
least to build it up again would have 
been so ; so we had to submit. Cus~ 
tom, they say, is second nature, but 
not when a dead rat is in the house, 
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Billy himself would have been. - 
t. To pull down the whole Cot-- 
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No, none can ever be accustomed to 
that ; yet good springs out of evil, for 
the live rats could not endure it, and 
emigrated to a friend’s house, about a 
mile off, who has never had a sound 
night’s rest from that day. We have 
not re-visited our Cottage for several 
years ; but time does wonders, and we 
were lately told by a person of some ve- 
racity, that the smell was then nearly 
gone,—but our informant is a gentle- 
man of blunted olfactory nerves, ha- 
ving been engaged from seventeen to 
seventy in a soap-work. 

Smoke too! More especially that 
mysterious and infernal sort, called 
back-smoke ! The old proverb, “‘ No 
smoke without fire,” is a base lie. We 
have’ seen smoke without fire in every 
room in a most delightful Cottage we 
once inhabited’ during the dog-days. 
The moment you rushed for refuge 
even into a closet, you were blinded 
and stifled ; nor shall we ever forget 
our horror on being within an ace of 
smotheration in the cellar. At last, 
we groped our way into the kitchen. 
Neither cook nor jack was visible. 
We heard, indeed, a whirring and re- 
volving noise—and then suddenly Gir- 
zie swearing through the mist. Yet. 
all this while people were admiring our 
Cottage from a distance, and especial- 
ly this self-same accursed back-smoke, 
some portions of which had made an 
excursion up the chimneys, and was 
wavering away in a spiral form to the 
sky, in a style eaptivating to Mr Price 
on the Picturesque. 

No doubt, there are many things 
very romantic about a Cottage. Creep- 
ers, for example. Why, sir, these 
creepers are the most mischievous nui- 
sance that can afflict a family. There 
is no occasion for mentioning names, 
but—devil take all parasites. Some of 
the rogues will actually grow a couple 
of inches upon you in one day’s time ; 
and when all other honest plants are 
asleep, the creepers are hard at it all 
night long, stretching out their toes 
and their fingers, and catching an in- 
extricable hold of every wall they can 
reach, till, finally, you see them thrust 
ing their impudent heads through the 
yery slates. ‘Then, like other low- 
bred creatures, they are covered with 
vermin. All manner of moths—the 
most grievous grubs—slimy slugs— 
spiders spinning toils to ensnare the 
caterpillar—earwigs and slaters, that 
would raise the gorge of a country cus 
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syle ankgee Jocke-wish-sheonany- 
ittle—mi j with-the-many- 
eons short, the whole plague of 
insects infest that—Virgin's bower. 
Open the lattice for half-an-hour, and 
you find yourself in an entymological 
museum. Then, there are no pins fix- 
ing down the specimens. All these bee- 
tles are alive, more especially the enor- 
mous blackguard crawling behind your 
ear. A moth plumps into yeur tum- 
bler of cold negus, and goes whirling 
round in meal, till he makes absolute 
porritch. As you open your mouth in 
amazement, the large blue-bottle-fly, 
having made his escape from the spi- 

ders, and seeing that not a moment is 
to be lost, precipitates himself head- 

foremost down your throat, and is felt, 

after a few ineffectual struggles, set- 

tling in despair at the very bottom of 

your stomach. Still, no person will be 

so unreasonable as to deny that creep-. 

ers on a Cottage are most beautiful. 

For the sake of their beauty, some lit- 

tle sacrifices must be made of one’s 

comforts, especially as it is only for one 

half of the year, and Jast really was a 

most delightful summer. : 

How truly romantic is a thatch 

. roof! The eaves how commodious for 
sparrows! What a paradise for rats 

and mice! What a comfortable colony 

of vermin! They all bore their own 

tunnels in every direction, and the 

whole interior becomes a Cretan laby- 

riuth. Frush, frush becomes the whole 

cover in a few seasons ; and not a bird 

can open his wing, not a rat switch 

his tail, without scattering the straw 


like chaff. Eternal repairs! Look. 


when you will, and _half-a-dozen 
thatchers are riding on the rigging : of 
all operatives they are most inoperative. 
Then there is always one of the num- 
ber descending the ladder for a horn 
of ale! Without warning, the straw is 
all used up ; and no more fit for the 
purpose can be got within twenty 
miles. They hint heather—and you 
sigh for slate—the beautiful sky-blue, 
sea-green, Ballahulish slate! But the 
summer is nearly over and gone, and 
you must be flitting back to. the city 
—so you let the job stand over to 


spring, and the soaking rains and. 
snows of a long winter search ‘the. 


cottage to its heart’s-core, and every 
floor is ere long laden with a crop of 
fungi—the bed-posts are ornamented 
curiously with lichens, and mosses 
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bathe the walls with their various and 
ag sete | iy rs a 
Everything is romantic that is pas. 
toral—and what more pastoral than 
sheep? Accordingly, living in a Cot- 
tage, you kill your own mutton, Great 
lubberly Leicesters or South-Downs 
are not worth the mastication, so you 
keep the small black-face. Stone-walls 
are ugly things, you think, near a Cot- 
tage, so you have rails or hurdles. 
Day and night are the small black- 
face, out of pure spite; bouncing ‘ 
through or over all impediments, after , 
an adventurous leader, and despising 
the daisied turf, keep nibbling awa 
at all your rare flowering Senta til 
your avenue is a desolation. Every 
twig has its little ball of wool, and 
it is a rare time for the nest-makers. 
You purchase a colley, but he com~ 
promises the affair with the fleecy na- 
tion, and contents himself with bark- 
ing all night long at the moon, if there 
happen to be one, if not, at the firma~ 
ment of his kennel. You are too hu- 
mane to hang or drown Luath,so you 
give him to a friend. But Luath is in 
leve with the cook, and pays her night 
ly visits. Afraid of being entrapped, 
should he step into the kennel, he 
takes up his station, after supper, on 
a knoll within ear-range, and point~ 
ing his snout to the stars, joins the 
rousic of the spheres, and is himself a 
perfect Sirius. The gardener at last 
gets orders to shoot him—and the gun 
being somewhat rusty, bursts and 
blows off his left hand—so that An- 
drew Fairservice retires on a pension. 
Of all breeds of cattle we most. ad 
mire the Alderney.. They are slim, 
delicate, wild-deer-looking creatures, 
that give an air to a Cottage. But 
they are most capricious milkers.. Of 
course you make your own. butter ; 
that is to say, with the addition of 
seven or eight purchased pounds week- 
ly, you are not very often out of that 
commodity. Then, once or twice in 
a summer, they suddenly lose their 
temper, and ‘chase the governess and 
your daughters over the edge of a gra~ 
vel-pit. Nothing they like so much 
as the tender sprouts of cauliflower, 
nor do they abhor green pease. The, 
garden-hedge is of privet, a pretty 
fence, and fast growing, but not for- 
midable to a four-year-old. On going 


to eat a few gooseberries by. sunrise, 
you start a covey of cows, that in their 
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alarm — into the hot-bed with a 
smash, as if all the glass in the island 
had been broken—and rushing out at 
the gate at the critical instant little 
Tommy is tottering in, they leave the 
heir-apparent, scarcely deserving that 
name, hidden in the border. ‘There 
is no sale for such outlandish animals 
in-the home-market, and it is not Mar- 
tinmas, so you must make a present of 
them to the president or five-silver-cup- 
man of an agricultural society, and re- 
ceive, in return, a sorry red-round, 
desperately salt-petred, at Christmas. 

What is a Cottage in the country, 
unless “ your banks are all furnished 
with bees, whose murmurs invite one 
to sleep?” There the hives stand, like 
four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row. 
Not a more harmless insect in all this 
world than a bee. Wasps are devils 
incarnate, but bees are fleshly sprites, 
as amiable as industrious. You are 
strolling along, in delightful mental 
vacuity, looking at a poem of Barry 
Cornwall’s, when smack comes an in- 
furiated honey-maker against your 
erecta, and plunges into you the for- 
tieth part of an inch of sting saturated 
in venom. The wretch clings to your 
lid like a burr, and it feels as if he 
had ‘a million claws to hold him on 
while he is darting his weapon into 
your eye-ball. Your banks are indeed 
well furnished with bees, but their 
murmurs do not invite you to sleep ; 
on the contrary, away you fly, like a 
madman, bolt into your wife's room, 
and roar out for the recipe. The whole 
of one side of your face is most ab- 
surdly swollen, while the other is in 
statu quo. One eye is dwindled awa 
to almost nothing, and is peering forth 
from its rainbow-coloured envelope, 
while the other is open as day to 
melting charity, and shining over a 
cheek of the purest crimson. Infatu- 
ated man! Why could you not pur- 
chase your honey? Jemmy Thomson, 
the poet, would have let you have it, 
from Habbie’s-Howe, the true Pent- 
land elixir, for five shillings the pint ; 
for during this season both the hea- 
ther and the clover were prolific of the 
honey-dew, and the Skeps rejoiced 
over all Scotland on a thousand hi 

We could tell many stories about 
bees, but that would be leading us 
away from the main argument. We 
remember reading in an American 
newspaper, some years ago, that the 
United States lost one of their most 
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upright and erudite judges by bees, 
which stung him to death in a wood, 
while he was going the circuit. About 
a year afterwards, we read in the same 
newspaper, “‘ We are afraid we have 
lost another judge by bees ;” and then 
followed a somewhat affrightful de- 
scription of the assassination of ano- 
ther American Blackstone by the same 
insects. We could not fail to sympa- 
thise with both sufferers, for in the 
summer of 1811 (that of the famous 
comet) we ourselves had nearly shared 
the same fate. Our Newfoundiander 
— a hive in his vagaries—and the 
whole swarm unjustly attacked us. 
The buzz was an absolute roar—and 
for the first time in our lives we were 
under a cloud. Such bizzing in our 
hair! and of what avail were fifty- 
times-washed nankeen breeches against 
the Polish Lancers ? With our trusty 
crutch we made thousands bite the 
dust—but the wounded and dying 
crawled up our legs, and stung us 
cruelly over the lower regions. At 
last we took to flight, and found shel- 
ter in the ice-house. But it seemed 
as if a new hive had been disturbed 
in that cool grotto. Again we sallied 
out, stripping off garment after gar- 
ment, till, in puris naturalibus, we 
leaped into a window, which happen- 
ed to be that of the drawing-room, 
where a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen were awaiting the dinner- 
bell—but fancy must dream the rest. 
We now offer a Set of the Magazine 
to any scientific character who will 
answer this seemingly simple question 
—what is Damp? Quicksilver is a 
joke to it, for getting into or out of 
any place. Capricious as damp is, it is 
faithful in its affection to all Cottages 
ornées. What more pleasant than a 
bow-window ? You had better, how- 
ever, not sit with your back against 
the wall, for it is as blue and ropey as 
that of a charnel-house. Probably 
the wall is tastily papered—a vine-leaf 
pattern perhaps—or something spriggy 
—or in the aviary line—or, mayhap, 
hay-makers, or shepherds piping in 
the dale. But all distinctions are level- 
led in the mould—Phyllis has a black 
pateh over her eye, and Strephon 
seems to be playing on a pair of bel- 
lows. Damp delights to descend chim- 
neys, and is one of ‘smoke’s most 
powerful auxiliaries. It is a thousand 
we you hung up—just in that un- 
ucky spot—Grecian Williams's Thebes 
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—for now one of the finest water-co- 
lour paintings in the world is not 
worth six-and-eightpence. There is 
no living in the country without a 
library. Take down, with all due 
caution, that enormous tome, the Ex- 
cursion, and let us hear something of 
the Pedlar. There is an end to the 
invention of printing: Loand behold, 
blank verse indeed! You cannot help 
turning over twenty leaves at once, 
for they are all amalgamated in must 
and mouldiness. Lord Byron himself 
is no better than an Egyptian mum- 
my; and the Great Unknown ad- 
dresses you in hieroglyphics. 

We ad heard different opinions 
maintained on the subject of damp- 
sheets. For our own part, we always 
wish to feel the difference between 
sheets and cearments. We hate every- 
thing clammy. It isawkward, on leap- 
ing out of bed to admire the moon, to 
drag along with you, glued round the 
body and members, the whole para- 

hernalia of the couch. It can never 
be for rheumatism—problema- 
tical even for fever. Now, be can- 
did—Did you ever sleep in perfectly 
dry sheets in a Cottage ornée? You 
would not like to say ‘‘ No, never,” 
in the morning—privately, to host or 
hostess. But confess. publicly, and 
trace your approaching retirement from 
all the trou - of this life, to the di- 
mity-curtained cubiculum on Tweed- 
side. 

We know of few events so restorative 
as the arrival of a coachful of one’s 
friends, if the house be roomy. But 
if everything there be on a small scale, 
how tremendous a sudden importation 
of live cattle! The children are all 
trundled away out of the Cottage, and 
their room given up to the pouns la- 
dies, with all its enigmatical and em- 
blematical wall-tracery. The captain 
is billetted in the boudoir, on a shake- 
down. My lady’s maid must posi- 
tively pass the night in the butler’s 
pantry, and the valet makes a dormi- 
tory of the store-room. Where the 
old gentleman and his spouse have 
been disposed of, remains as contro- 
versial a point as the authorship of 
Junius ; But next morning at the 
breakfast-table, it appears that all 
have survived the night, and the hospi- 
table hostess remarks, with a self-com- 
placent smile, that small as the Cot- 
tage appears, it has wonderful accom 
modation, and could have easily ad~ 
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mitted half a dozen more patients. The 
visitors politely request to be favoured 
with a plan of so very commodious a 
Cottage, but silently swear never again 
to sleep in a house of one story, till 
life’s brief tale be told. 

But not one half thé comforts of a 
Cottage have yet been enumerated— 
nor shall they be by us at the present 
juncture. Suffice it to add, that the 
strange coachman had been persuaded 
to put up his horses in the outhouses, 
instead of taking them to an excellent 
inn about two miles off. ‘The old 
black, long-tailed steeds, .that had 
dragged the vehicle for nearly twenty 
years, had been lodged in what was 
called the Stable, and the horse behind 
had been introduced into the byre. 
As bad luck would have it, a small,. 
sick, and surly shelty was in his stall ; 
and without the slightest provocation, 
he had, during the night-watches, so 
handled his heels against Mr Fox, that 
he had not left the senior a leg to 
stand upon, while he had bit a lump 
out of the buttocks of Mr Pitt little 
less than an orange. A cow, afraid of © 
her calf, had committed an assault on 
the roadster, and tore up his flank 
with her crooked horn as clean as if it 
had been a ripping chisel. The party 
had to proceed with post-horses ; and 
although Mr Gray be at once one of 
the most skilful and most modest of 
veterinary surgeons, his bill was near- 
ly as long as that of a proctor. Mr Fox 
gave up the ghost—Mr Pitt was put 
on the superannuated list—and Joseph 
Hume, the hack, was sent to the dogs. 

To this condition then we must 
come at last, that if you build at all 
in the country, it must be a mansion 
three stories high, at the lowest~ 
large airy rooms—roof of slates and 
lead—and walls of the free-stone or 
the Roman cement. No small black 
faces, no Alderneys, no bee-hives. 
Buy all your vivers, and live like a 
gentleman. Seldom or never be with- 
out a houseful of company. If you 
manage your family matters properly, 
you may have your time nearly as 
much at your own di » as if you 
were the greatest of hunkses, and ne- 
ver gave but unavoidable dinners. Let 
the breakfast-gong sound at ten o’clock 
—dquite soon enough. The young peo~ 
ple will have been romping about the 
parlours or the -purlieus for a couple 
of hours—and will all make their ap- 
pearance in the beauty of high health 
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and spirits. Chat away as 
as be, after muffins eat 
ham, in small groups on sofas and 
ines ae P P away to 
your to a chapter to your 
novel, or your history, or to any chee 


task that is to make you immortal.- 


Let gigs and curricles draw up in the 
circle, and the wooing and betrothed 
wheel away across.a few parishes. Let 
trians saunter off into the 
w or to the hill-side—the anglers 
be off to loch or river. No great harm 
even in a game or two at billiards—if 
such be of any the cue—sagacious 
spinsters of a certain age, staid dowa- 
gers, and bachelors of seden —— » 
may have recourse, without blame, to 
the chess or back-gammon board. At 
two the a - six o dinner- 
will bring the whole flock toge- 
c. aiaaial nied that—all joe. 
ed, for slovenliness is an abomination. 
Let no npr | gentleman, however 
bilious and rich, seek to monopolize a 
young lady—but study the nature of 
ings. Champaigne, of course, and 
if not all the delicacies, at least all the 
substantialities, of the season. Join 
the ladies in about two hours—a little 
elevated or so—almost imperceptibly 
—but still a little elevated or so—then 
i ispering in corners—if 
moonlight and stars, then an hour’sout- 
of-door study of genet Bone very 
regular supper—but an a ance of 
lates or tumblers, can ou to 
‘happy dreams and slumbers light, at 
the witching hour. Let no gentleman 
or lady snore, if it can be avoided, lest 
they annoy the crickets; and if you 
hear any extraordinary noise round 
and round about the mansion, be not 
alarmed, for why should not the owls 
choose their own hour of revelry ? 
Fond as we are of the country, we 
would not, had we our option, live 
there all the year round. We should 
just wish to linger into the winter 
about as far as the middle of Decem- 
ber—then to a city—say at once Edin- 
burgh. There is as good skating- 
pe ye as good curling-ground, at 
and Duddingstone, as any- 
- .wheré in all Scotland—nor is there 
anywhere else better beef and greens. 
There is no perfection anywhere, but 
Edin society is excellent. We 


rok woeney agreeable Pepe with 
a sufficient spice of party spirit to 
* season the feast of cmuxent the flow 

of soul, and to prevent society from 
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becoming drowsily unanimous. With- 


out the fillup of a little scandal, ho- 
nest people would fall asleep; and 
surely it is far preferable to that to 
abuse one’s friends with moderation. 
Even Literature and the Belles Let-, 
tres are not entirely useless ; and our 
human life would be as dull as that of 
Mr Rogers, without a few occasional 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 

But the title of our article recalls our 
wandering thoughts, and our talk must 
be of Cottages. Now, think not, be-« 
loved reader, that we care not for Cot- 
tages, for that would indeed be a gross 
mistake. But our very affections are 
philosophical ; our sympathies have all 


their source in reason ; and our ad- 


miration is always built on the foun- 
dation of truth. Taste, and feeling, 
and thought, and experience, and 
knowledge of this life’s concerns, are 
all indispensable to the true delights 
the imagination experiences in, behold- 
ing a beautiful bona fide Cottage. It 
must be the dwelling of the poor ; and 
it is that which gives it its whole cha- 
racter. By the poor, we mean not 
paupers, beggars ; but families who, 
to eat, must work, and who, by work- 
ing, may still be able to eat. Plain, 
coarse, not scanty, but unsuperfluous 
fare is theirs from year’s-end to year’s- 
end, excepting some decent and grate- 
ful change on chance holidays of na-« 
ture’s own appointment, a wedding, 
or a christening, or a funeral. Yes, 
a funeral ; for when this mortal coil 
has been shuffled off, why should the 
hundreds of people that come trooping 
over muirs and mosses to see the body 
deposited, walk so many miles, and 
lose a whole day’s work, without a 
dinner? And, if there be a dinner, 
should it not be a good one? And if 
a good one, will the company not be 
social? But this is a subject for a fu- 
ture article, nor need such article be 
of other than of a cheerful character. 
Poverty then is the builder and beau- 
tifier of all huts and cottages. But 
the views of honest poverty are always 
hopeful and prospective. Strength of 
muscle and strength of mind form a 
bara @ Holy Alliance ; and the future 
brightens before the stedfast eyes of 
contentment. Therefore, when a house 
is built in the valley, or on the hillside, 
—be it that of the poorest cottar,— 


‘there is some little room, or nook, or 


= place, which consecrates to 
e future. Better times may come, 
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—a shilling or two may be added to 


the week’s wages,—parsimony may 
accumulate a small capital in the sa- 
vings bank sufficient to purchase an 
old eight-day clock, a chest of drawers 
for the wife, a curtained bed for the 
lumber-place, which a little labour will 
convert into a bed-room. It is not to 
be thought that the pasture-fields be- 
come every year greener, and the corn- 
fields every harvest more yellow,— 
that the hedgerows grow to thicker 
fragrance, and the birch tree waves its 
tresses higher in the air, and expands 
its white-rinded stem almost to the 
bulk of .a tree of the forest,—and yet 
that there shall be no visible progress 
from good to better in the dwelling of 
those whose hands and hearts thus 
cultivate the soil into rejoicing beauty. 
As the whole land prospers, so does 
each individual dwelling. Every ten 
years, the observing eye sees a new 
expression on the face of the silent 
earth ; the law of labour is no me- 
lancholy lot ; for to industry the yoke 
is easy, and content is its own ex- 
ceeding great reward. 

Therefore, it does our heart good to 
look on a Cottage. Here the objections 
to straw-roofs have no application. A 
few sparrows chirping and fluttering in 
the eaves can do no great harm, and 
they serve to amuse the children. The 
very baby in the cradle, when all the 
family are in the fields; mother and 
all, hears the cheerful twitter, and is 
reconciled to solitude. The quantity 
of corn that a few sparrows can eat,— 

y creatures as they are,—cannot 
be very deadly ; and it is chiefly in 
the winter time that they attack the 
stacks; when there is much excuse to 
be made on the plea of hunger. As to 
the destruction of a little thatch, why, 
there is not a boy about the house, 
above ten years, who is not a thatcher, 
and there is no expense in such re- 
pairs. Let the honey-suckle too steal 
up the wall, and even blind unchecked 
a corner of the kitchen-window. Its 
fi nce will often cheer unconscious- 
v e labourer’s heart, as, in the mid- 

y-hour of rest, he sits dandling his 
> on his knee, or py with 
the passing pedlar. Let the moss- 
rose-tree flourish, that its bright blush- 
balls may dazzle in the kirk the eyes 
of the lover of fair Helen Irwin, as 
they rise and fall with every move- 
ment of a bosom yet happy in its vir- 
gin innocence. Nature does not spread 
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in vain her flowers in flush and frag- 
rance over every obscure nook of earth. 
Simple and pure is the delight they 
inspire. Not to the poet’s eye alone 
is the la of flowers addressed. 
Those beautiful symbols are under- 
stood by lowliest minds; and while 
the philosophical Wordsworth speaks 
of the meanest flower that blows gi- 
ving a joy too deep for tears, so do all 
mankind feel the exquisite truth of 
Burns’s more simple address to the 
mountain-daisy, which his plough- 
share had upturned. The one touches 
sympathies too profound to be general 
—the other speaks as a son of the soil 
affected by the fate of the very sense~ 
less flowers that spring from the bo- 
som of our common dust. 

Generally speaking, there has been 
a spirit of improvement.at work, du- 
ring these last twenty years, upon all 
the Cottages in Scotland. The vil- 
lages are certainly much neater and 
cleaner than formerly, and in very few 
respects, if any, positively offensive. 
Perhaps none of them have,—nor ever 
will have,—the exquisite trimness, the 
long habitual and hereditary rustic 
elegance, of the best villages of Eng- 
land. There, even the idle and wel 
less have an instinctive love of what 
is decent, and orderly, and pretty in 
their habitations. The very 
must have a well-sanded floor, aclean- 
swept hearth, clear-polished furni- 
ture, and uncobwebbed walls to the 
room in which he quaffs, guzzles, and 
smokes himself into stupidity. His 
wife may be a scold, but seldom a 
slattern,—his children ill taught, but — 
well ere Much of this is ob- © 
servable even among the worst of the 
class ; and, no doubt, such things must 
also have their effect in tempering and 
restraining excesses. Whereas, on the 
— — = ienglich a well-be- 

aved, well-doing English villager is ‘ 
a perfect model of comfort and 
priety. In Scotland, the houses of the 
dissolute are always dens of dirt, and 
disorder, and distraction. - ordi- 

goings-on are inextricably con- 

fed mel te eaten - differ wn se 
and at no our,—nothing in. 
its right place or ee = I 
abode as if on the eve of a igiog ; 
while, with few exceptions, even in 
the dwellings of the best-families in 
the village, one may detect occasional 
forgetfulness of trifling matters, that, 
if remembered, would be found greatly 
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eonducive to comfort,—occasional in- 
sensibilities to what would be 
ful to their condition, and might be se- 
cured at little expense and less trouble, 
—occasional blindness to minute de- 
formities that mar the aspect of the 
household, and which an awakened 
eye would sweep away as absolute nui- 
sances. Perhaps the very depth of 
their affections,—the solemnity of their 
religious thoughts,—and the reflective 
spirit in which they carry on the war- 
fare of life, hide from them the per- 
ception of what, after all, is of such 
very inferior moment, and even create 
a sort of austerity of character which 
makes them disregard, too much, trifles 
that appear to have no influence or 
connexion with the essence of weal or 
woe. But if there be any truth in 
this, it affords an explanation rather 
than a justification. 
Our business at present, however, is 
rather with single Cottages than with 
villages, which of course will be the 
subject of a future leading article. 
We Scotch peopie have, for some years 
past, been doing all we could to make 
ourselves ridiculous, by claiming for 
our capital the name of Modern Athens, 
and talking all manner of nonsense 
about a city which stands nobly on its 
own proper foundation, while we have 
kept our mouths shut about the beauty 
of our hills and vales, and the rational 
happiness that everywhere overflows 
our native land. Our character is to 
be found in the country ; and, there- 
fore, gentle reader, behold along with 
us a small Scottish glen. It is not 
above a mile, or a mile and a half 
long,—its breadth somewhere about a 
fourth of its length; a fair oblong, 
sheltered and secluded by a line of va- 
ried eminences, on some of which lies 
the power of cultivation, and over 
others the vivid verdure peculiar to a 
pastoral region ; while, telling of dis- 
turhed times past for ever, stand yon- 
der the ruins of an old fortalice, or 
keep, picturesque in its deserted de- 
cay. The plough has stopt at the 
edge of the profitable and beautiful 
coppice-woods, or encircled the tall 
elm-grove. The rocky pasturage, with 
its clovery and daisied turf, is alive 
wi and cattle,—its briary 
knolls with birds,—its broom and 
whins with bees,—and its wimpling 
burn with trouts and minnows glan- 
cing through the shallows, or leaping 
among the cloud of insects that glitter 
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over its pools. Here and there a cot- 
tage, —not above half-a-dozen in all,— 
one low down in the holm, another on 
a cliff beside the waterfall,—that is 
the mill,—another breaking the hori- 
zon in its more ambitious station,— 
and another-far up at the hill-foot, 
where there is not a single tree, only 
shrubs and brackens. On a bleak day, 
there is but little beauty in such a 
glen ; but when the sun is cloudless, 
and all the light serene, it is a place 
where poet or painter may see visions, 
and dream dreams, of the very age of 

old. At such seasons, there is a 

omefelt feeling of humble reality, 
blending with the emotions of imagi- 
nation. In such places, the low-born, 
high-souled poets of old breathed forth 
their songs, and hymns, and elegies,— 
the undying lyrical poetry of the heart 
of Scotland. 

Take the remotest Cottage first in 
order, H1Lt-Froort, and hear who are 
its inmates—the Schoolmaster and his 
spouse. The school-house stands on a 
little unappropriated piece of ground— 
at least it seems to be so—quite at the 
head of the glen—for there the hills 
sink down, on each side, and afford an 
easy access to the seat of learning from 
two neighbouring vales, both in the 
same parish. Perhaps thirty scholars 
are there taught—and with their small 
fees, and his small salary, Allan East 
on is contented. Allan was originally 
intended for the Church, but some 
peccadilloes obstructed his progress 
with the Presbytery, and he never 
was a preacher. That disappointment 
of all his hopes was for many years 
grievously felt, and somewhat soured 
hismind with the world. It is often im- 

ssible to recover one single false step 
in the slippery road of life—and Allan 
Easton, year after year, saw himself 
falling farther and farther into the 
rear of almost all his contemporaries. 
One became a minister, and got a 


-manse, with a stipend of thirty chal- 


ders ; another grew into an East India 
Nabob;; one married the laird’s widow, 
and kept a pack of hounds—another 
expanded into a colonel—one cleared a 
plum by a cotton-mill—another be- 
came the Croesus of a bank—while 
Allan, who had beat them all hollow 
at all the classes, wore second-hand 
— and — ~~ the same _ 
with the poorest hind in the parish. 
He had married, rather too late; the 
partner of his frailties—and after many 
17 
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trials, and, as he thought, net a few 
when his head, ok Soe was gete 


ti » and his somewhat 
wriakled. His wife, during his worst 
poverty, had gone into service, 
the lot, in , to which she had been 
born; and Allan had struggled and 
starved upon private teaching. His 
appointment to the parish-school had, 
therefore, been to them both a blessed 
elevation. The office was table 
—and loftier ambition had long been 
dead. Now they are old people—consi- 
derably upwards of sixty—and twenty 
years’ professional life have converted 
Allan Easton, once the wild and eccen- 
tric genius, into a staid; solemn, formal, 
and tic pedagogue. All his scho- 
lars love him, for even in the discharge 
of such very humble duties, talents 
make themselves felt and respected ; 
and the kindness of an affectionate and 
once sorely wounded, but now healed 
heart, is never lost upon the ee 
ble imaginations of the young. Allan 
has sometimes sent out no contempti- 
ble scholars, as scholars go in Secot- 
land, to the universities ; and his 
heart has warmed within him when 
he has read their names, in the news- 
paper from the manse, in the list of 
successful competitors for prizes. Du- 
ring, vacation-time, Allan and_ his 
spouse leave their cottage locked up, 
and disappear, none know exactly 
whither, on visits to an old friend or 
two, who have not altogether forgot- 
ten them in their poverty. During 
the rest of the year, his only out-of- 
doors amusement is an afternoon’s 
angling; an art in which it is univer- 
call allowed he excels all mortal men, 
both in river and loch’; and often, 
during the long winter nights, when 
the shepherd is walking by his dwell- 
ing, to visit his “ ain lassie,” down 
the burn, he hears Allan’s fiddle play- 
ing, in the solitary silence, some one 
of those Scottish melodies, that we 
know not whether it be cheerful or 
plaintive, but soothing to every heart 
that has been at all acquainted with 
Brief. Rumour says too, but rumour 

not a scrupulous conscience, that 
the Schoolmaster, when he meets with 
Pp t company, either at home or 
a ffiend’s house, is not averse to a 
hospitable cup, and that then the me- 
mories of other days crowd upon his 
brain, and loosen his tongue into elo- 

Vou. XIX. 
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quence, Old Susan 8 shai 
warning eye wpon her emg a on 
such, ops ; but Allan braves its 
glances, and is forgiven. ’ 

We see only the uncertain glimmer 
of their dwelli the low-lying 
mist: and we cannot de- 
scribe jt, as if it were clearly before 
our eyes. But should you ever chance 
to angle sg way up to Hitt-Froor, 
admire Allan Easton's flower-garden, | 
and the jargonel pear-tree on the 
southern e. The climate is some- 
what high, but it is not cold; and 
except when the spring-frosts come 
late and sharp, there do all blossoms 
and fruits abound, on every shrub and 
pee iy sn as age You will 

ardly know how to distinguish—or 
rather, to speak in elerkly phrase, to 
analyse the sound prevalent over the 
fields and air, for it is made up of 
that of the burn, of bees, of old Su- 
san’s wheel, and the hum of the busy 
school! But now it is the play-hour, 
and Allan Easton comes into his kit~ 
chen for his frugal dinner. Brush up 
pa Latin, and out with a few of the 

rgest trouts in your pannier. Susan 
fries them in fresh butter and oat~ 
meal—the grey-haired asks 
a blessing—and a merrier man, within 
the limits of becoming mirth, you~ 
never passed an hour’s talk withal. So 
much for Allan Easton and Susan his 
spouse. 

You look as if you wished to ask,who 
inhabits the Cotiage—on'the left hand- 
yonder—that stares upon us with four 
front windows, and pricks up its ears 
like a new-started hare. Why, sir, 
that at me a Shooting-box.. It 
was built about twenty years ago, 

a parts entleman, of two ad 
lent double- led guns, and three 
staunch pointers. He attempted to 
live there, several times, from the 12th 
of August till the end of September, 
and went pluffing disconsolately among 
the hills, from sunrise to sunset. He 
has been long married and dead ; and 
the Box, they say, is now haunted. It 
has been attempted. to be let furnish- 
ed, and there is now a board to that 
effect hung out like an escutcheon. 
Picturesque people say, it ruins the 
whole beauty of the glen ; but we must: 
not think so, for it is not in the power 
of the ugliest house that ever was 
built to do that, although, to effect 
such a purpose, it unquestionably 
2 
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a skilful contrivance. The window- most tyrannical mere housekeeper that 
shutters have. been closed for maay ever. th a servant lass with the 

beetle. “These three are her daugh- 


years, and the oo as 
they had breathed their last. It stands 
in a perpetual eddy, and the nd 
shelves so all around it, that t is 
en for a barrel to catch the 
tain-drippings from the slate-eaves. If 
it be indeed haunted, pity the poor 
ghost. You may have it on a lease of 
seven years, for merely: paying the 
taxes: Every year it costs: several 

nds in advertisements. What a 
jointure-house it would be for a relict! 
By name, WinDy-kNow®. 

-Betus descend, then, from that most 
inclement front, into the lown bound- 
aries of tte Hbtm. The farm-steading 
covers a goodly portion of the penin- 
sula shaped by the burn, that here 
looks almost like a river. With its out- 
houses it forms three sides of a square, 
and the fourth is composed of a set of 
jolly stacks, that will keep the thrash- 
ing-machine at work during all the 
winter. The interior of the square re- 
joicesin a glorious dunghill, (O breathe 
not the name,) that will cover every 
field with luxuriant harvests—fifteen 
bolls of wheat to the acre. There the 
cattle—oxen yet ‘lean, and lank, and 
brown as is the ribbed sea-sand,” will, 
im a few months, eat themselves up, 
on straw and turnip, into obesity. 
There warkeys walk demure—there 

ese waddle, and there the feathery- 

ed king of Bantam struts ameng 
his seraglio, keeping pertly aloof from 
double-combed Chanticleer, that squire 
of dames, crowing to his partlets. 
There acloud of pigeons often descends 
among tlie corny chaff, and then whirrs 
off to the uplands. No chained mas- 
tiff looking grimly from the kennel’s 
mouth, but a set of cheerful and saga- 
cious colleys are seen sitting on their 
hurdies, or “‘ worrying ither in diver- 
sion.” A shaggy colt or two, and a 
brood mare, with a spice of blood, and 
. a foal.at her heels, know their shed, 
and evidently are favourites with the 
family. Out comes the master, a rosy~ 
cheeked carl, upwards of six feet high, 
broad-shouldered, with a blue bonnet 
and velveteen. breeches, a man not to 
be jostled on the crown o’ the cause- 


way, and a match for any horse-couper 


from Bewcastle, or gipsy from Yet- 
holm. But let us into the kitchen. 
There’s. the wife—a bit tidy body— 
and pretty withal—more authoritative 
ia ber quiet demeanour, than the 


ters.. First, Girzie, the eldest—seem- 
ingly older than her mother, for she is 
somewhat hard-fevoured, and strong 
red hair dangling over a squint dye, 
is apt to give an expression of ad- 
vanced years, even to a youthful vir- 
gin. Vaccination was not known in 
Girzie’s babyhood, but she is, never- 
theless, a clean-skinned creature, and 
her full bosom is white as snow. She 
is: what is delicately ealled a strapper, 
rosy-armed as theinorning, and not a 
little of an Aurora about the feet and 
ancles. She makes her way, in all 
household affairs, through every im- 
pediment, and will obviously prove, 
whenever the experiment is made, a 
most excellent wife. Mysie, the se- 
cond daughter, is mere composed, more 
genteel, and sits sewing, with her a 
favourite occupation, for she has very 
neat hands ; and is, in fact, the mil« 
liner and mantua-maker for all the 
house. She could no more lift that 
enormous pan of boiling water off the 
fire, than she could fiy, which in the 
grasp of Girzie is safely lamded on 
the hearth. Mysie las somewhat of 
a pensive look, as if in love—and we 
have heard that she is betrothed to 
young Mr Rentoul, the divinity stu- 
dent, who lately made a speech before 
the Anti-patronage Society, and there- 
fore may reasonably expect very soon 
to get a kirk. But look—there comes 
dancing in from the ewe-bughts, the 
bright-eyed Bessy, the flower of the 
flock, the most beautiful girl in Al- 
mondale, and fit te be bosom-burd 
of the Gentle Shepherd ‘himself! O 
that. we were a poet, te sing the inno- 
cence of her budding breast! But— 
Heaven preserve us—what is the an< 
gelic creature about ? Making rumble- 
de-thumps ! Now she bruises the po- 
tatoes and cabbages as with pestle and 
mortar! Ever and anon licking the 
butter off her fingers, and then dash- 
ing in the salt! Methinks her laugh 
is out of all bounds lodd—and unless 
may eyes deceived me, that stout lout 
whispered in her delicate ear some 
coarse jest, that made the eloquent 
bloed mount up into her not unde- 
lighted countenance. Heavens and 
earth !—perhaps an assignation in the 
barn, or byre, or bush aboon Traquair. 
But the long dresser is set out with 
dinner—the gudeman’s bonnet is re- 














fore next Sabbath—and it is now but 
the middle of the week. Was it not 
my Lord Byron who liked not to see 
women eat? — nonsense. 
We like to see them not only eat—but 
devour. Not a set of teeth round that 
kitchen-dresser, that is not white as 
the driven snow. Breath too (bating 
onions) sweet as dawn’s-dew—the 
whole female frame full of health, 
freshness, spirit, and animation! Away 
all delicate wooers, thrice high-fantas- 
tical! The diet is wholesome—and 
the sleep will be sound—therefore eat 
away, Bessy—nor fear to laugh, al- 
though your pretty mouth be full— 
for we are no poet, to madden into 
misanthropy at your mastication ; and, 
in spite of the heartiest meal ever vir- 
gin ate, to us these lips are roses still, 
‘thy eyes are lode-stars, and thy 
breath sweet air.”. Would for thy 
sake we had been born a shepherd- 
groom ! No—no—no! For some few 
joyous years mayest thou wear thy 
silken snood unharmed, and silence 
with thy songs the linnet among the 
broom, at the sweet hour of prime. 
And then mayest thou plight thy troth 
—in all the warmth of innocence—to 
some ardent, yet thoughtful youth, 
who will carry his bride exultingly to 
his own low-roofed home—toil for her 
and the children at her knees, through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold—and 


sit with her, in the kirk, when long 


years have gone by, a.comely matron, 
attended by daughters acknowledged 
to be fair—but neither so fair, nor so 
good, nor:so pious, as their mother. 
What a conftast to the jocund Holm 
—is the Rowan-Tree Hut—so still, 
and seemingly so desolate! It is close 
upon the public road, and yet so low, 
that you might pass it without obser- 
ving its turf-roof. There live old Aggy 
Robinson, the carrier, and her con- 
sumptive daughter. Old Aggy has 
borne that epithet for twenty years, 
and her daughter is not under sixty. 
That poor creature is bed-ridden and 
helpless, and has to be fed almost like 
a child. Old Aggy has for many Pipe 
had.the same white y—well na- 
med Sampson—that she drives ‘three 


times a-week, all the year round, to 
and from the nearest market-town, 
carrying all sorts of articles to nearly 
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¥ laid aside—and ifanystomach twenty different families, living: miles 

bled there be now empty, it is apart.- Every other day in the week— 
not likely, judging from appearances, for there is but one Sabbath either to 
that it will be in that state again be- herself or Sampson—she drives coals, 


or peat, or wood, or lime, or stones for 
the roads. She is clothed in a man’s 
coat, an old rusty beaver, and.a red 
petticoat. Aggy never was.a beauty, 
and now she is almost frightful, wi 
a formidable beard, and a rough: voice 
—and violent gestures, encouragi 
the overladen enemy of the Philis- 
tines. But the peor creature, as soon 
as she enters her hut, is. silent, pa- 
tient, and affectionate, at her daugh. 
ter's bed-side. They sleepon the'same 
chaff-mattress, and she hears, during 
the dead of night, her daughter's 
slightest moan. Her voice is not rough 
at all, when the poor old creature says 
her solitary prayers ; nor, we may- 
well assured,is one. single whisper 
unheard in heaven. ty 
Your eyes are wandering away. to 
the eastern side of the vale, and they 
have fixed themselves on the Cottage 
of the Seven Oaks. ‘The grove isa 
noble one ; and, indeed, these are the 
only timber-trees in the valley. There 
is a tradition belonging to the grove, 
but we shall tell it some other time ; 
now, we have to do with that mean- 
looking Cottage, all unworthy of such 
magnificent shelter. It is slated, and 
has a cold cheerless look,—almost a 
look of indigence. The walls are sor- 
did in the streaked white-wash,—a 
wisp of straw supplies the place’ of a 
broken as Ba der sen as if it 
were in itable,—and- every object 
about is in umnindon «abe ab The 
green pool in front, with its. floating 


straws and feathers, and miry edge, is 
at once unhealthy and needless ; the 
hedgerows are full of gaps, and open 


at the roots ; the few garments spread 
upon them ’seem to have ge in 
the weather, forgotten by the person 
who placed them there; and half- 
starved young cattle are straying about 
in what once was a garden. Wretched 
sight it is ; for that ps wal although 
never beautiful, Was once the tidiest 
and best kept in all the district. But 
what has misery to do with the com- 
fort of its habitation ? “y 

The owner of that house was once 
a man well to do in. the world ; but 
he minded this world’s goods more 
than was fitting to do, and mademam- 
mon his god, . Abilities he possessed 
far beyond that of the common run of 
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po Daath of 5 ree them all, with all within fifty yards of it, so surrounded 
the een 4 thind, to the is it with knolls and smal! emi- 
accumulation of wealth. E rule nences, in a den of its own, a shoot’ or 
of his life had that for its ultimate scion from the main stem of the val- 
énd ; and he despised a bargain unless ley. It is called The Broom, and 
he outwitted his neighbour. Without there is something singular, and not 

actsof downright knavery, he was uninteresting, in the history of its 


wish eh honest man—hard to the poor 
—and a Sheng ag master. He sought 
to wri the very soil more than 
it could produce ; his servants, among 
whom were his wife and daughter, he 
-kept at work, like slaves, from twilight 
to twilight ; and was a forestaller and 
a regrater—a character which, when 
Political Eeonomy was unknown, was 
of all the most odes in the judgment 
of simple husbandmen. His spirits 
tose with the price of meal, and every 
handful dealt out to the was 
id like a tax. What could the Bible 

to such a man? What good 

could he derive from the calm air of 
the house of worship? He sent his 
only son to the city, with injunctions 
instilled into him to make the most of 
all transactions, at every hazard, but 
that of his money ; and the consequence 
‘was, in a few years, shame, ruin, and 
triation. His only daughter, im- 
prioned, dispirited, enthralled, fell a 
' to a sensual seducer ; and being 
Briven from her father’s house, aban- 
doned herself, in hopeless misery, to a 
life of prostitution. His wife, heart- 
broken by cruelty and affliction, was 
never afterwards altogether in herright 
mind, and now sits weeping by the 
hearth, or wanders off to distant places, 
lone houses and villages, almost in the 
éondition of an idiot—wild-eyed, loose- 
haired, and + et to 
tion after speculation failed— 

he had to curse four successive plenti- 
fal harvests—and his mailing was now 
destitute. The unhappy man grew 
sour, stern, fierce, in his calamity ; and 
when his brain was inflamed with li- 
quor, a dangerous madman. He is now 
a sort of cattle-dealer—buys and sells 
miserable horses—and at fairs asso- 
ciates with knaves and _ reprobates, 


kno that no honest man will deal 
with him except in pity or derision. 


He has more than once attempted to 
commit suicide—but palsy has stricken 
" him—and in a few weeks he will tot- 
ter into the grave. 

. There is a Cottage in that hollow, 
and you tee the smoke—even the 


chimney-top, but you could not see 
the Cottage itself; unless you were 


owner. He married very early in life, 
indeed when quite a boy, which is 
not, by the way, very unusual ation 
the peasantry of Scotland, prudent an 
ealculating as is their general charac- 
ter. Gabriel Adamson, before he was 
thirty years of age,.had a family of 
seven children, and a pretty family 
they were as might be seen in all the 
parish. Gabriel’s life was in theirs, 
and his mind never wandered far from 
his fire-side. His wife was of a con- 
sumptive family, and that insidious 
and fatal disease never showed in her 
a — symptom during ten years of 
marriage ; but one cold evening awoke 
it at her very heart, and in less than 
two month’ it hurried her into the 
gtave. Poor creature, such a spectre ! 
when her husband used to carry her, 
for the sake of a little temporary re- 
lief, from chair to couch, and from her 
eouch back again'to her bed, twenty 
times in a day, he never could help 
weeping, with all his consideration, to 
feel her frame as light as a bundle of 
leaves. The medical man said, ‘that 
in all his practice he never had known 
soul and body keep together in such 
utter attenuation. But her soul was 
as clear as ever—and pain, racking 
ain, was in her fleshless bones. Even 
e, her loving husband, was relieved 
from woe when she expired, for no 
sadness, no sorrow, could be equal to 
the misery of groans from one so pa- 
tient and so resigned. Perhaps con- 
sumption is infectious ; so, at least, it 
seemed here ; for first one child began 
to droop, and then another—the elder 
ones first—and within the two follow- 
ing years, there were almost as many 
funerals from this one house as from 
all the others in the parish. Yes— 
they all died—of the whole family not 
one was spared. ‘T'wo, indeed, were 
thought to have pined away in a sort of 
fearful foreboding—and a fever took 
off a third—but four certainly died 
of the same hereditary complaint with 
the mother ; and not a voice was 
heard in the house. Gabriel Adamson 
did not desert the Broom ; and the 
farm-work was still carried on, no- 
body could tell how. The servants; 
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to be sure, knew their duty, and often 
it-without orders. Some- 
times the master put his hand to the 
plough, but oftener he led the life of 
a erd, and was by himself among 
the hills.. He never smiled—and at 
every meal, he still sat like a man about 
to be led out to die. But what will not 
retire away—recede—disappear from 
the vision of the souls of us mortals ! 
Tenacious as we are of our griefs, even 
more than of our joys, both elude our 
grasp. We gaze after them with long- 
ing or self-upbraiding aspirations for 
their return, but they are shadows, 
and like shadows evanish. ‘Then hu- 
man duties, lowly though they may 
be, have their sanative and salutary 
influence on our whole frame of being. 
Without their performance conscience 
cannot be still; with it, a 
brings peace in extremity of evil. 
Then occupation kills grief, and in- 
dustry abates all passion. No balm 
for sorrow like the sweat of the brow 
into the furrows of the earth, 
in the open air, and beneath the sun- 
shine of heaven. These truths were 
felt by Gabriel Adamson, the child- 
less widower, long before they were 
understood by him ; and when two 
years had gone drearily, ay dismally, 
almost despairingly, by—he began at 
times to feel something like happiness 
when sitting among his friends in 
the kirk, or at their fire-sides, or in 
the labours of the field, or even on 
the market-day, among this world’s 
concerns. Thus, they who knew him 
and his sufferings, were pleased to 


recognize what might be called resig- 
nation and its grave tranquillity, while 
strangers discerned in him nothing 


more than a staid and solemn demean- 
our, which might be natural to many 
@ man never severely tried, and offer- 
ed no interruption to the cheerfulness 
that aded their ordinary life. 
Gabriel Adamson had a cousin, a 
few years younger than himself, who 
had also married when a girl, and 
when little more than a girl been 
left.a widow. Her parents were both 
dead, and she had lived for some years, 
as an upper servant, or rather compa- 
nion and friend, in the house of ar 
tion. As cousins, they had all their lives 
been familiar. and affectionate, and 
Alice Gray had frequently lived for 


months at atime, at the Broom, taking 
care of the children, and in all respects 
one of the family. Their conditions 
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were now almost equally desolate, and 
a deep sym made now more 
firmly atta than they ever could 
have been in better days. Still, no+ 
thing at all resembling love was in 
— of _— hearts, nor did the 
ought of marriage ever pass acrdss 
their imaginations. They found, how- 
ever, inereasing satisfaction in each 
other’s company ; and looks and words 
of sad and sober endearment gradu- 
ally bound them together in affection 
stronger far than either could have 
believed. Their friends saw and spoke 
of the attachment, and of its probable 
result, long before they were aware of 
its full nature ; and nobody was sur- 
prised, but, on the contrary, all were 
well pleased, when it was understood 
that Gabriel Adamson and Alice Gray 
were to be man and wife. There was 
something almost mournful in their 
marriage—no rejoicing—no merry 
making—but yet visible symptoms of 
gratitude, contentment, and p 
An air of cheerfulness was not long of 
investing the melancholy Braom—the 
very swallows twit more gladly 
from the be aarp and there 
was joy in the cooing of the pi 
on he ctaian roof. the Pele pe 
through all its fields, and the farm- 
— once 7 ra whistled 
at their work. The wanderi 4 
who remembered the aussi Ay of 
years, looked with no cold expression 
on her who now dealt out his dole ; 
and as his old eyes were dimmed with 
tears for the sake of those who were 
gone, gavea fervent blessing on thenew 
mistress of the house, and prayed that 
she might live for many years. 
neighbours, even they who had best 
loved the dead, came in with cheerful 
countenances, and acknowledged. in 
their pensive hearts, that since 
is the law of life, there was no one, 
or near, whom they could have borne 
to see sitting in that chair but Alice 
Gray. Gabriel knew their feelings 
from their looks, and his fireside bla~ 
zed once my ith a cheerful lustre. 
O, gen young 
and inexperienced of thi Sebkipannt 
der not at this so great change! Th 
heart is full, perhaps, of a pure 
holy affection, nor can it die, even for 
an hour of sleep. May it never die 
but in the grave! Yet die it may, and 
leave thee blameless. The time may 
eome when that bosom, now thy 
sium, will awaken not, with.all: 









heaving beauty, one single i 
anita aetin Theemnastien 


; eyes, 
now stream agitation and bliss into thy 
throbbing heart, may, on some not 
very distant day, "be cold to thy ima- 
gination, as the distant and unheed- 
ed stars. ‘That voice, now thrilling 


through every nerve, and expressive 
of Paradise, may fall on thy o- a dis» 
sound. Other hopes, other 

fears, other troubles, may-possess thee 
wholly—and that more than angel of 
Heaven seem to fade away into a shape 
of earth’s most common clay. But here 
there was no change—no forgetfulness 
—no oblivion—no faithlessness to a 
holy trust. ‘The widower still saw his 
Hannah, and all his seven sweet chil- 
dren—now fair in life—now pale in 
death. Sometimes, perhaps, the sight, 
the sound—their smiles, and their 
voices, disturbed him, till his heart 
waked within him, and he wished 
he too was dead. But God it was 

whe had removed them from our earth 
—and was it possible to doubt that 
they were all in blesseduess! Shed 
your tears over change from virtue to 
vice, happiness to misery ; but weep 
not for t still, sad, mysterious pro- 
cesses by which gracious Nature alle- 
viates the afflictions of our mortal lot, 
and enables us to endure the life which 
the Lord our God has given us. Ere 
, Gabriel Adamson and his wife 
bear to speak of those who were 

now no more seen; when the phan- 
toms rose before them in the silence of 
the night, they all wore pleasant and 
approving countenances, and the beau- 
iful family often came from Heaven 
to visit their father in his dreams. He 
did not wish, much less hope, in this 
life, for such happiness as had once 
been his—nor did Alice Gray, even 
for one hour, imagine that such hap- 
i was in her power to bestow. 
They knew each other’s hearts—what 
they had suffered and survived—and 
since the meridian of life and joy _ 
e 


gone,’ they were contented wi 
pensive twilight. .. 
Look, there is a ‘pretty Cottage— 
mame Leasipe—one that might 
t do for a painter—just suffi- 
ciently shaded by trees, and show- 
ing a new aspect every step you 
, and each new aspect beautiful. 
There is, it is true, neither moss nor 
lichens, nor weather-stains on the 
yoof—but all is smooth, neat, trim, 
deep thatch, from rigging to eaves, 
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with a picturesque elevated window 
covered with the same material, and 
all. the walls white as snow. ~The - 
whole building is at all times as fresh 
as if just washed by a vernal shower. 
Competence breathes from every lat- 
tice, and that porch has been reared 
more for ornament than defence, al- 
though, no doubt, it is useful both in 
March and November winds. Every 
field about it is like a garden, and yet 
the garden is brightly conspicuous 
amidst all the surrounding cultivation. 
The hedgerows are all clipped, for 
they have grown there for thirty 
years, at least, and the shears were 
necessary to keep them down, from 
shutting out the vista of the lovely 
vale. That is the dwelling of Adam 
Airlie the Elder.. Happy old mau! 
This life has gone uniformly well 
with him and his; yet, had it been 
otherwise, there is a power in his 
spirit that would have sustained the 
severest inflictions of Providence. His 
gratitude to God is something solemn 
and awful, and ever accompanied with 
a profound sense of his utter unwor- 
thiness of all the long-continued mer- 
cies vouchsafed to his family. His 
own happiness, prolonged to extreme 
old age, has not closed. within. his 
heart one source of pity or affection 
for his brethren of mankind. In 
his own guiltless conscience, guilt- 
less before man, he yet feels inces- 
santly the frailties of his nature, and 
is meek, humble, and penitent as the 
greatest sinner. He, his wife, an old 
faithful female servant, and a sweet 
grand-daughter of twelve years, now 
form the whole household. His three 
sons have all prospered in the world. 
The eldest went abroad when a mere 
boy, und many fears went with him, 
a bold, adventurous, and somewhat 
reckless creature. But consideration 
came to him in a foreign climate, and 
tamed down his ardent mind to a 
thoughtful, not a selfish prudence. 
Twenty years he lived in India—and 
what a blessed day was the day of his 
return! Yet in the prime of life, by 
disease unbroken, and with a heart 
full to overflowing with all its old * 
sacred affections, he came back to his 
father’s lowly cottage, and wept as he 
crossed the threshold.. His parents 


‘needed not any of his wealth, but they 


were blamelessly proud, nevertheless, 
of his honest acquisitions—proud when 
he became a landholder in his native 
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parish, and employed the sons of his 
old pened a some of his old 
companions themselves, in the build- 
ing of his unostentatious mansion, or 
in cultivating the wild but not un- 
lovely moor, which was dear to him 
for the sake of the, million remem- 
brances that clothed the bare banks of 
its lochs, and murmured in the little 
stream that ran among the pastoral 
braes. The new mansion is a couple of 
miles from his parental Cottage ; but 
not a week, indeed seldom half that 
time elapses, without a visit to that 
dear dwelling. They likewise not un- 
frequently visit him—for his wife is 
dear to them as a daughter of their 
own—and the ancient couple delight 
inthe noise and laughter of his 
pretty flock. Yet the son understands 
fectly well that aged people love 
best their own root—and that its 
familiar quiet is every day dearer to 
their habituated affections. There- 
fore he makes no parade of filial -ten- 
derness—forces nothing new upon 
them—is glad to see the uninterrupt- 
ed tenor of their humble happiness ; 
and if they are proud of him, which 
all the parish knows, so is there not a 
child within its bounds that does not 
know, that Mr Airlie, the rich gentle- 
man from India, loves his poor father 
angi mother as tenderly as if he had 
never left their roof; and is prouder 
of them too, than if they were clothed 
in fine raiment, and fared sumptuous- 
ly every day. Mr Airlie of the Mount 
has his own seat in the gallery of the 
Kirk—his father, as an Elder, sits be- 
low the -pulpit—but occasionally the 
pious ar f proud son joins his mother 
in the pew, where he and his brothers 
sat long ago ; and every Sabbath one 
or other of his children takes its place 
beside the venerated matron. The old 
man generally leaves the churchyard 
leaning on his Gilbert’s arm—and al- 
though the sight has long been so com~ 
mon as to draw no attention, yet no 
doubt there is always an under and 
unconscious pleasure in many a mind 
witnessing the sacredness of the bond 
of blood. Now and then the old ma- 
tron is prevailed upon, when the wea- 
ther is and roads miry, to take a 
seat home in the carriage—but the 
Elder always prefers mn thither 
with his son, and he is stout and hale, 
although upwards of threescore and 
ten years, ‘ 
Walter, the second son, is a captain 
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in the navy, having served for years 
before pay bn His mind is in his 
profession, and he is 
plaining of being un yed—a ship 
—a ship, is still the of -his 
song. But when at home—which he 
often is, for weeks together—he at- 
taches himself to all the on-goings of 
rural life, as devotedly as if a plougher 
of the soil instead of the sea. His 
peel gy wo with tears im ” 
eyes, why, having a competency, he 
ould still wish to wcendinanadeie 
gers of the deep ; and beseeches him 
sometimes to become a farmer in his 
native vale. And perhaps: more im- 
probable things have happened ; for 
the captain, it is said, has fallen des- 
perately in love with the daughter of 
the clergyman of a neighbouring pa-. 
rish, and the doctor will not give ihis 
consent to the marriage, unless he pro- 
mise to live, if allowed, on shore. The 
political state of Europe certainly seems 
at present favourable to the consum- 
mation of the wishes of all parties, 
Of David, the third son, who has 
not heard, that has heard anything of 
the pulpit eloquence of Scotland >— 
Should his life be spared, there can be 
no doubt that he will one day or other 
be Moderator of the General Assembly, 
perhaps Professor of Divinity ina Col. 


y come 


lege. Be that as it may, a better Chris- 
tian never expounded the truth of the 
gospel, although some folks pretend to 
say that he is not evangelical. He is, 
however, beloved by the peng or= 


phan and the widow ; and his religion, 

owerful in the kirk to a devoutly 

istening congregation, is so too at the 
sick-bed, when. only two or three.are 
gathered around it, and when the dy 
ing man feels how a fellow-creature- 
can, by scriptural aids, strengthen his 
trust in the mercy of God. 

Every year, on each birth-day of 
their sons, the old people have_a festi- 
val—in May, in August, and on 
Christmas. The sailor alene looks. 
disconsolate as a bachelor, but that ree 
proach will be wiped away before au- 
tumn ; and should God grant the cot- 
tagers a few more years, some new 
faces will yet smile upon the holidays; 
and there is in their unwithered hearts - 
warm love enough for all that may join 
the party. We too—yes, gentle read- 
er—we too shall be there—as we have 
often been during the last ten years— 
and you yourself will judge from all 
you know of us, if we have a heart to 
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understand and enjoy such rare feli- 


city. 

‘Let us be off to the mountains, and 
endeavour to interest our beloved read- 
er in a Highland Cottage—in any one, 
taken at hap-hazard, trom a hun- 
dred.. You have been roaming all 
day among the mountains, and per- 
haps seen no house except at a dwin- 
dling distance. Probably you have 
wished not to see any h but a 
ruined shieling—-a deserted hut—or 
an unroofed and dilapidated shed for 
the out-lying cattle of some remote 
farm. But now the sun has infla- 
med ‘all the western heaven, and 
darkness will soon descend. There is 
a muteness in the desert more stern 
and solemn than during unfaded day- 
light. List—the faint, far-off, su 
terranean sound of the bagpipe! Some 
old soldier, probably, playing a ga~ 
thering or-a coronach. The narrow 
dell widens and widens into a great 
glen, in which you just discern the 
lue gleam of a loch. The martial 


music is more distinctly heard—loud, 
fitful, fierce, like the trampling of men 
in battle. Where is the piper? Ina 
eave, or within the Fairies’ knoll? At 
the door of a hut. His eyes are extin- 
guished by ophthalinia, and there he 


sits, fronting the sunlight, stone-blind. 
Long silver hair flows down his broad 
shoulders, and you perceive that 
when he rises, he will rear up a state- 
ly bulk.- The music stops, and you 
hear the bleating of goats. There they 
come, dancing down the rocks, and 
stare upon the stranger. The old 
soldier turns himself towards the voice 
of the Sassenach, and with the bold 
of the camp, bids him enter 

the hut. One minute’s view has suf- 
ficed to imprint the vision for ever on 
the memory—a hut whose turf-walls 
and roof are incorporated with the 
living mountain, and seem not the 
work of man’s hand, but the casual 
architecture of some convulsion—the 
tumbling down of fragments from the 
mountain side by raging torrents, or 
a partial earthquake ; for all the 
scenery about is torn to pieces—like 
the scattering of some wide ruin. The 
imagination dreams of the earliest days 
of our race, when men harboured, like 
the other creatures, in places provided 
nature. But even here, there are 
ible traces of cultivation working 
in the spirit of a mountainous region— 
afew glades of the purest verdure open- 

15 
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ed out among the tall brackens, with 


a birch tree or two just where 
the eye of taste ole hace wished, 


e = ter planted the sapli 
instead of the Sadoad heaven ts ne 
wafted thither the seed—a small 
of barley, surrounded by a cairn-like 
wall, made up of stones cleared from 
the soil, and a patch of potatoe ground, 
neat almost as the garden that shows 
in a nook its fruit-bushes, and a few 
flowers. All the blasts that ever blew 
must be unavailing against the briary 
rock that shelters the hut from the 
airt of storms; and the smoke may 
rise under its lee, unwavering on the 
windiest day. There is sweetness in 
all the air, and the glen is noiseless, 
except with the uncertain murmur of 
the now unswollen waterfalls. That 
is the croak of the raven es on his 
cliff half way up Benevis ; and hark, 
the last belling of the red-deer, as the 
herd lies down in the mist among the 
last ridge of heather, blending with 
the shrubless stones, rocks, and cliffs 
that girdle the upper regions of the vast 
mountain. 

Within the dimness of the hut you 
hear greetings in the Gaelic tongue, 
in a female voice, and when the eye 
has by and by become able to endure 
the smoke, it discerns the household— 
the veteran’s ancient dame—a young 
man that may be his son, or rather his 

andson, but whom you soon know to 

neither, with black, matted-locks, 
the keen eye, and the light limbs of 
the hunter—a young married woman 
his wife, suckling a child, and yet with 
a girlish look, as if, but one year before, 
her silken snood had been untied—and_ 
a lassie of ten years, who had b 
home the goats, and now sits timidly 
in a nook eyeing the stranger. The low 
aa of the huge, brindled stag-hound 
ad been hushed by a word, on your 
first entrance, and the noble animal 
watches his master’s eye, which he 
obeys in his freedom throughout all the 
wild bounds of theforest-chase. Anap- 
kin is taken out of an old worm-eaten 
chest, and spread over a strangely 
carved table, that seems to have be- 
lo once to a place of pride ; and 
the hungry and thirsty stranger scarce- 
ly knows which most to admire, the 
broad bannocks of barley-meal, and 
the huge roll of butter, or the giant 
bottle, whose mouth exhales the strong 
savour of conquering Glenlivet. The 
board is spread, why not fall to and 
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eat ? First be thanks given to the preat his whole mind is dim, for he is ex- 
God of the wilderness. The blind ceedingly old, and then he sees only’ 


man holds up his hand and prays in a 
low on, voice, and then breaks 
bread for the lips of the stranger. On 
such an occasion is felt the sanctity of 
the meal shared by human beings 
broughtaccidentally together—the salt 
is sacred—and the hearth an altar. 
No great travellers are we, yet have 
we seen something of this habitable 
globe. The Highlands of Scotland is 
but a small region, nor is its interior 
by any means so remote as the inte- 
rior of Africa. Yet is the life of man 
here far indeed remote from the life of 
almost any man who subscribes to this 
Magazine. The life of that very blind 
veteran might, in better hands than 
ours, make an interesting history. In 
his youth he had been a shepherd—a 
herdsman—a hunter—something even 
of a peet. For thirty years he had been 
a soldier—in many climates, and many 
conflicts. Since first he bloodied his 
bayonet, how many thousands on’ 
thousands of his commilitones had 
been buried in heaps! Flung into 
trenches dug on the field of battle! 
How many famous captains had shone 
in the blaze of their fame—faded into 
the light of common day—died in ob- 
scurity, and been utterly forgotten! 
What fierce passions must have agi- 
tated the frame of that now calm old 
man! On what dreadful scenes of 
plunder, rape, and murder, when forts 


and towns were taken by storm, must . 


those eyes, now withered into nothing, 
have glared with all the fury of a vic- 
torious soldier, raging in the lust of 
blood! Now peace is with him for 
evermore. Nothing to speak of the 
din of battle, but his own pipes wail- 
ing or raging among the hollow of the 
mountains. - In relation to his cam- 
paigning career, his present life is as 
the life of another state. The pagean- 
try of war has all’rolled off and away 
for ever ; all its actions but phantoms 
now of a dimly-remembered dream. He 
thinks of his former self, as sergeant 
in the Black-watch, and almost thinks 
he beholds another man. In his long 


—long blindness, he has created an-- 


other world to himself out of new 
voices—the voices of new generations, 
and of torrents thundering all year- 
long round about hig hut. Almost all 
the savage has been tamed within 
him, and in awful religion falls deep- 
er and deeper upon him, as he knows 
how he is nearing the grave. Often 
Vor. XIX. 


fragments of his youthful life—the 
last forty years are as if they had 
never been—and he hears shouts and 
huzzas, that half a century ago rent 
the air with victory. He can still 
chaunt, in a hoarse broken voice, 
battle-hymns. and dirges; and thus 
strangely forgettul, and strangely te- 
nacious of the past, linked to ‘this life 
by ties that only the mountaineer can 
know, and yet feeling himself on the 
brink of the next, Old Blind Donald 
Roy; the Giant of the Hut of the Three 
Torrents, will not scruple to quaff 
the “ strong waters,” till his mind is 
awakened— brightened—-dimmed-— 
darkened—and seemingly extinguish- 
ed in drunkenness lik deeahhs till the 
sunrise again smites him, as he lies in a 
heap among the heather ; and then he 
lifts up, unashamed and remorseless, 
that head, which, with its long silvery 
hairs, a painter might choose for the 
image of a saint about to become a 
martyr. 

Were the supposition not somewhat 
odious, gentle reader, we should for a 
moment suppose you to be a Cockney. * 
No doubt you have been at Epping 
Hunt; and a good hunt it is, when 
Tims is Nimrod; Come hither; then, 
with us, to the forest that surrounds 
the Hut of the Three Torrents. Let 
us leave old Donald asleep after a de- — 
bauch, and go with his son-in-law, 
Lewis of the light-foot, and Maida the 
stag-hound, surnamed the Throttler, 
“ Where the hunter of deer and the war- 

rior trod we 
To his hills that encircle the sea.” 


We have been ascending mountain- 
range after mountain-range, before 
sunrise ; and lo! night is. gone, and 
nature rejoices in the day through all 
her solitudes! Still as death, yet as 
life cheerful—and unspeakable gran- 
deur in the sudden. revelation. Where 
is the wild-deer herd ?—where, ask 
the keen eyes of Maida, is the forest 
of antlers ?—Lewis of the .light-foot 
bounds -before,. with his long gun 
pointing towards the mists now ga- 
thered up to the summits of Benevis. 
Not a word is heard, only our own 
panting  beepth. 

But here let -us call in to our aid a 


poem written by one who knows the 
Highlands well,—and will not grudge, 
we hope, to see his poetry among our 
prose ; we mean Professor Wilson. 
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ADDRESS TO A WILD DEER.* 


Maeniricent Creature! so stately and bright ! 
In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight ; 
For what hath the child of the desert to dread, 
Wafting up his own mountains that far-beaming head ; 
Or borne like a whirlwind down on the vale >— 

—Hail! King of the wild and the beautiful !—hail ! 
Hail! Idol divine! whom Nature hath borne 

O’er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the morn, 
Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on mountain and moor, 
As the vision glides by him, may blameless adore ; 

For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free, 

Are spread in a garment of glory o’er thee. 


Up! up to yon cliff! like a King to his throne! 

O’er the black silent forest piled lofty and lone— 

A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 

Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine. 

There the bright heather springs up in love of thy breast— 
Lo! the clouds in the depth of the sky are at rest ; 
And the race of the wild winds is o’er on the hill ! 

In the hush of the mountains, ye antlers, lie still— 
Though your branches now toss in the storm of delight, 
Like the arms of the pine on yon shelterless height. 
One moment—thou bright Apparition !—delay ! 

Then melt o’er the crags, like the sun from the day. 


Aloft on the weather-gleam, scorning the earth, 

The wild spirit hung in majestical mirth : 

In dalliance with danger, he bounded in bliss, 

O’er the fathomless gloom of each moaning abyss ; 
O’er the grim rocks careering with prosperous motion, 
Like a ship by herself in full sail o’er the ocean ! 
Then proudly he turn’d ere he sank to the dell, 

And shook from his forehead a haughty farewell, 
While his horns in a crescent of radiance shone, 

Like a flag burning bright when the vessel is gone. 


The ship of the desert hath pass’d on the wind, 
And left the dark ocean of mountains behind ! 
But my — will travel wherever she flee, 

And behold her in pomp o’er the rim of the sea— 
Her voyage pursue—till her anchor be cast 

In some cliff-girdled haven of beauty at last. 


What lonely magnificence stretches around ! 

Each sight how sublime! and how awful each sound ! 
All hush’d and serene, as a region of dreams, 

The mountains repose mid the roar of the streams, 
Their glens of black umbrage by cataracts riven, 

But calm their blue tops in the beauty of Heaven. 
Here the glory of nature hath nothing to fear— 

—Ay ! Time the destroyer in power hath been here ; 
And the forest that hung on yon mountain so high, 
Like a black thunder cloud on the arch of the sky, 
Hath gone, like that cloud, when the tempest caine by. 
Deep sunk in the black moor, all worn and decay’d, 
Where the floods have been raging, the limbs are display’d 





* Poems, by Jolin Wilson, vol. II. p. 31. 
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Of the Pine-tree and Oak sleeping vast in the gloom, 
The kings of the forest disturb’d jn their tomb. 


E’en now, in the P sa of their prime, I behold 
O’erhanging the t the forests of old ! 

So gorgeous their verdure, so solemn their shade, 

Like the heavens above them, they never may fade. 
The sunlight is on them—in silence they sleep— 

A glimmering glow, like the breast of the deep, 

When the billows scarce heave in the calmness of morn. 
—Down'the pass of Glen-Etive the tempest is borne, 
And the hill side is swinging, and roars with a sound 
In the heart of the forest embosom’d profound. 

Till all in a moment the tumult is o'er, 

And the mountain of thunder is still as the shore .- 
When the sea is at ebb ; not a leaf nor a breath 

To disturb the wild solitude, steadfast as death. 


From his eyrie the eagle hath soar’d with a scream, 
And I wake on the edge of the cliff from my dream ; - 
—Where now is the light of thy far-beaming brow ? 
Fleet son of the wilderness! where art thou now ? 
—Again o’er yon crag thou return’st to my sight, 

Like the horns of the moon from a cloud of the night ! 
Serene in thy travel—as soul in a dream— 

Thou needest no bridge o’er the rush of the stream. 
With thy presence the pine-grove is fill’d, as with light, 
And the caves, as thou passest, one moment are bright. 
Through the arch of the rainbow that lies on the rock 
’Mid the mist stealing up from the cataract’s shock, 
Thou fling’st thy bold beauty, exulting and free, 

O’er a pit of grim blackness, that roars like the sca. 


His voyage is o’er !—As if struck by a spell. 

He motionless stands in the hush of the dell, 
There softly and slowly sinks down on his breast, 
In the midst of his pastime enamour’d of rest. 

A stream in a clear pool that ended its race— 

A dancing ray chain’d to one sunshiny a 

A cloud by the winds to calm solitude driven— 
A hurricane dead in the silence of heaven ! 


Fit couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee ! 
Magnificent prison enclosing the free ! 

With rock-wall encircled—with precipice crown’d, 

Which, awoke by the sun, thou can’st clear at a bound. 
’Mid the fern and the heather kind Nature doth keep 

One bright spot of green for her favourite’s sleep ; 

And close to that covert, as clear as the skies 

When their. blue depths are cloudless, a little lake lies, 
Where the creature at rest can his image behold 

Looking up through the radiance, as bright and as bold! 
How lonesome! how wild! yet the wildness is rife 

With the stir of enjoyment—the spirit of life. 

The glad fish leaps up in the heart of the lake, 

Whose depths, at the sullen plunge, sullenly quake ! 

Elate on the fern-branch the grassho sings, 

And away in the midst of his roundelay springs ; 

’Mid the flowers of the heath, not more bright than himself, 
The wild-bee is busy, a musical elf— 
Then starts from his labour, unwearied and gay, 

And, circling the antlers, booms far, far away. 
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While high up the mountains, in silence remote, 

The cuckoo unseen is repeating his note, 

And mellowing echo, on wateh in the skies, 

Like a voice from some loftier climate replies. 

With wide-branching antlers a guard to his breast, 
There lies the wild Creature, even stately in rest ! 
*Mid the grandeur of nature, composed and serene, 
And proud in his heart of the mountainous scene, 

He lifts his calm eye to the eagle and raven, 

At noon sinking down on smooth wings to their haven, 
As if in his al the bold Animal smiled 

To his friends of the sky, the joint-heirs of the wild. 


Yes! fierce looks thy nature, even hush’d in repose— 
In the depth of thy desert rdless of foes. 
Thy bold antlers call on the hunter afar 
With a haughty defiance to come to the war! 
No outrage is war to a creature like thee ! 
The bugle-horn fills thy wild spirit with glee, 
As thou bearest thy neck on the wings of the wind, 
And the laggardly gaze-hound is toiling behind. 
In the beams of thy forehead that glitter with death, 
In feet that draw power from the touch of the heath,— 
In the wide-raging torrent that lends thee its roar,— 
In the cliff that once trod must be trodden no more,— 
Thy trust—’mid the dangers that threaten thy reign ! 
—But what if the stag on the mountain be slain ? 
On the brink of the rock—lo! he standeth at bay 
Like a victor that falls at the close of the day— 
While hunter and hound in their terror retreat 
From the death that is spurn’d from his furious feet : 
And his last cry of anger comes back from the skies, 
As nature’s fierce son in the wilderness dies. 
High life of a hunter! he meets on the hill 
The new waken’d daylight, so bright and so still ; 
And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 
The silence, the splendour, ennoble his soul. 
*Tis his o’er the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded with mist, in which nature is lost, 
Till he lifts up’ his eyes, and flood, valley, and height, 
In one moment all swim in an ocean of light : 
While the sun, like a glorious banner unfurl’d, 
Seems to wave o'er a new, more magnificent world. 
*Tis his—by the mouth of some cavern his seat— 
The lightning of heaven te bold at his feet, 
While the thunder below him that growls from the cloud, 
To him comes on echo more awfully loud. 
When the clear depth of noon-tide, with glittering motion, 
O’erflows the lone glens—an aérial ocean— 
When the earth and the heavens, in union profound, 
Lie blended in beauty that knows not a sound— 
As his eyes in the sunshiny solitude close 
"Neath a rock of the desert in dreaming repose, 
He sees, in his slumbers, such visions of old 
As his wild Gaelic songs to his inf: told ; 
O’er the mountains a thousand plumed hunters are borne, 
And he starts from his dreams at the blast of the horn. 


Yes! child of the desert! fit quarry wert thou 
For the hunter that came with a crown on his brow,— 
By — attended with arrow and spear, : 
In their white-tented camp, for the warfare of deer: 
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In splendour the tents on the green summit stood, 
And brightly they shone from the glade in the wood, 
And, silently built by a magical spell, 

The pyramid rose in the depth of the dell. 

_All mute was the palace of Lochy that day, 

When the ing a his nobles—a gallant array— 


To Gleno or G 


-Etive came forth in their pride, 


And a hundred fierce stags in their solitude died. 
Not lonely and single they pass’d o’er the height— 
But thousands swept by in their hurricane-flight ; 
And bow’d to the dust in their trampling tread 

Was the plumage on many a warriors head. 

—‘* Fall dewn on your faces !—the herd is at hand !” 
—Aud onwards they came like the sea o’er the sand ; 


Like the snow from the mountain when loosen’d by rain, 
And rolling along with a crash to the plain ; 


Like a thunder-split oak-tree, that falls'in one shock 
With his hundred wide arms from the top of the rock, 
Like the voice of the sky, when the black cloud is near, 
So sudden, so loud, came the tempest of Deer, 


Wild mirth of the desert! fit pastime for kings ! 

Which still the rude Bard in his solitude sings. 

Oh reign of magnificence ! vanish’d for ever! 

Like music dried up in the bed of a river, 

Whose course hath been changed! yet my soul can survey 
The clear cloudless morn of that glorious day, 

Yes! the wide silent forest is loud as of yore, 

And the far-ebbed grandeur rolls back to the shore. 


I wake from my trance! lo! the Sun is declining ! 


And the Black-mount afar in his lustre is shining, 
—One soft golden gleam ere the twilight prevail ! 
Then down let me sink to the cot in i dale, 
Where sings the fair maid to the viol so sweet, 

Or the floor is alive with her white twinkling feet. 


Down, down like a bird to the d 
—Vanish’d Creature! I bid thy 


Nightfall—and we are once more at 
the Hut of the Three Torrents. Small 
Amy is owe familiar now, and al- 
most without being asked, sings us the 
choicest of her Gaelic airs—a few too 
of Lowland melody—all merry, yet 
all sad—if in smiles begun, ending in 
a shower—or at least a tender mist of 
tears. © thou constant attender at 
Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, or the 
Adelphi! © Critic to Clark or Col- 
burn, armed with the -sesame of 
a free ticket ! Heard’st thou ever such 
a syren as this Celtic child? Did we 
not always tell you that fairies were in- 
deed realities of the twilight or moon- 
light world? And she is their Queen. 
Hark! What thunders of applause! 
The waterfall at the head of ae eat 
Corrie thunders encore with a hun- 
dred echoes. O Lord, Cockney, what 
think ” now of an oyster-shop in the 

Strand ?—But the songs are over, and 
the small singer gone to her heather« 


th of th 
? of the 





ell! 
ir image farewell ! 


bed. There is a Highland moon !—~ 
The shield of an unfallen archangel. 
There are not many stars—but these 
two—ay, that One is sufficient to sus- 
tain the glory of the night. Be not 
alarmed at that low, wide, solemn, and 
melancholy sound. Runlets, torrents, 
rivers, lochs, and seas—reeds, heather, 
forests, caves, and cliffs—all are sound, 
sounding ween a choral anthem. — 

Gracious heavens! what mistakes 
have people fallen into when writing 
about Solitude! A man leaves a town 
for a few months, and goes with his 
wife and family, and a travelling lie 
brary, into some solitary glen. Friends 
are perpetually visiting him from afar, © 
or the neighbouring gentry leaving 
their cards, while his servant-boy rides 
daily to the post-village for his letters 
and newspapers. And call you that 
solitude? The whole world is with 
you morning, noon, and night. But 
go by yourself, without book or friend, 
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and live a month in this hut at the 
head of Glenevis. Go at dawn amon 
the’ cliffs of yonder pine-forest, oa 
wait there till night hangs her moon- 
lamp in heaven. Commune with your 
own soul, and be still. Let the ri HY 
of departed years rise, phantom-like, 
of their own awful accord, from the 
darkness of your memory, and pass 
away into the wood-gloom, or the 
mountain-mist— Will conscience dread 
such spectres ? Will you quake before 
them, and bow down your head on 
the mossy root of some old oak, and 
sob in the stern silence of the haunted 
place? Thoughts, feelings, passions, 
spectral deeds will comerushing around 
your lair, as with the sound of the 
wings of innumerous birds—ay, many 
of them like birds of prey, to gnaw your 
very heart. How many sacred duties 
ealiteted How many glorious 
opportunities neglected! How many 
base pleasures devoured! How many 
sins hugged ! How many wickednesses 
perpetrated! The desert looks more 
grim—the heaven lowers—and the 
sun, like God’s own eye, stares in upon 
your most secret spirit ! 

But this is not the solitude of that 
beautiful young shepherdess-girl of the 
Hut of the Three Torrents. Her soul 
is as clear, as calm as the pool, pictu- 
red at times by the floating clouds that 
let fall their shadows through among 
the overhanging birch-trees. What 
ieee onal she over do? What harm 
could she ever think? She may have 
wept, for there is sorrow without sin ; 
may have wept even at her prayers, 
for there is penitence free from all 
guilt, and innocence itself often kneels 
in contrition. Down the long glen she 
accompanies the stream to the house 
of »—sings her psalms,—and re- 


turns wearied to her heather-bed. She . 


is, indeed, a solitary child ; the, eagle 
and the raven, and the red deer, see 
that she is so,—and echo knows it 
when, from her airy cliff, she repeats 
the happy creature’s song. Her world 
is within this one glen,—for all be- 
yond has. a dim character of imagina- 
tion. In this glen she may live all 
her days,—here be wooed, won, wed- 
ded, buried. Buried—said I? Oh, 
why think of burial, when gazing on 
that resplendent head, that shakes joy 
and beauty far and wide over the de- 
sert?- Interminable tracts of the shi- 
ning day await her, the lonely darling 
of nature; nor dare Time ever to 
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eclipse the lustre of those wild-beam- 
ing eyes ! Her beauty shall be immor- 
tal, like that of her country’s fairies! 
So, Flower of the Wilderness, I wave 
towards thee a joyful,—though an 
everlasting farewell. 

We have been rather happy in our 
description of a Highland hut ; if you 
think not, attempt a better, and its mi- 
serable inferiority to the above of ours, 
will at once be obvious to the author. 
It is difficult to say wherein lies the 
difficulty of description. Most people 
are fond of rural sights and rural 
sounds ; and yet most people, when they 
take a pen into their hand, make sad 
work of it. We suspect that the de- 
light they feel is of a vague and gene- 
ral kind ; and that when they come to 
describe in words, either their feelings, 
or the objects which have excited them, 
they experience an unexpected and 
—— surprise, that that should be so 

ifficult which they had unthinkingly 
imagined must be so very easy. Now, 
to describe feelings is never easy to a 
mind of ordinary habits, for such 
minds have seldom analyzed their feel- 
ings in thoughts. That is a rare prac- 
tice. To describe external objects, one 
by one, is no doubt easy ; and accord- 
ingly it is often done very well. But 
to produce a picture in words, there 
must be a principle of selection, and 
that principle cannot be comprehended 
without much reflection on the mode 
in which external objects operate on 
the mind. Sometimes a happy genius, 
and sometimes a strong passion, vivi- 
fies a whole scene in a single line. But 
the observer of nature, who has neither 
genius, nor passion, nor metaphysics, 
can do little or nothing, but enume- 
rate. That he may do with great ac- 
curacy, for he may be a noticing and 
sharp-sighted person. Not a feature 
of a landscape shall escape him—each 
senterice of his description shall con- 
tain a natural and true image, and or- 
dinary people like himself will think 
it admirable. Yet shall it be altogether 
worthless, while one stanza of Burns 
beg you into the very heart of Para- 

ise. 

From the eye of 2 poetical lover of 
nature, in process of time, everything 
unimpressive falls of itself away, and 
is really not visible. All the component 
parts of every new scene range them~ 
selves before his fancy, according to a 
scale of natural subordination. He 
scarcely can look at a scene amiss ; its 
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character is revealed to his gifted—or 
rather say his practised eye ; and he 
reads the physiognomy of the earth as 
rapidly and unerringly as, in the inter- 
course of life, the intelligent read the 
characters of men’s minds in their 
countenances. Poor describers are so, 
often, from faintness of conception ; 
but not always so. A man may have 
a strong and vivid conception, and yet 
be unable so to select qualities, as to 
bring the object they compose before 
the eyes of others. This is the com- 
monest case ; for people of weak or dim 
conception, feel no inclination to be- 
come either poets or painters. They 
are your prosers. 

But without intensity of emotion ac- 
companying the perception of the ob- 
jects of external nature, no very popu- 
lar picture in poetry can be painted. It 
will not do merely to feel a certain 
calm, equable pleasure, in looking 
upon them, and to transfuse a portion 
of that spirit into your descriptions ; 
for the transfused spirit will be ne- 
cessarily fainter than the faint original 
emotion. You must either feel, or 
have felt, transportedly ; and, under 
the power of feeling, all objects will 
be in glitter or in gloom. Even in the 
calmest and most subdued tone of the 
However 


true poet there is passion. 
near the earth, he is still on the wing. 


- This is remarkably the case with 
Wordsworth. In his very simplest 
poems—and some of them are too sim- 
ple perhaps—there are always touches, 
traits, glimpses of genuine feeling—a 
feeling of fondness, or affection, or joy, 
or beauty. If you do not: enjoy his 
descriptions, depend upon it, that nine 
times out of ten the fault is your own, 
and that your power of emotion is in- 
adequate. In most cases, familiarity 
breeds contempt, but not if the crea- 
tion be the subject. Wordsworth can- 
not bring himself to dislike a nettle— 
or a dock—or a mushroom; and we 
bet you a Set, that he will make a bet- 
ter poem on a gooseberry-bush, than 
you will do on the great Persian syca- 
more, which is about seventy feet:in 
circumference. 

Now the delight—the emotion of 
which we have been prosing away, 
pre-supposes knowledge. Knowledge 
of what? Knowledge of this beautiful 
round green earth. you suppose 
that Wordsworth is not a good natu- 
ralist, entomologist, botanist, agricul- 
turist, and shepherd? That he is, toa 
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dead certainty. Now that keeps him 
from talking nonsense. is not 
one mistake—one blunder, about any 
natural object, in all his poetry. What 
could have given him power to gather 
up all that rich and knowledge 
of insensate things ? ‘The love of beau- 
| geome 5 admiration —and 
the adoring soul of poetry. His 
thoughts are “ never unstable nor de~ 
sert him quite,” because the objects 
to which they cleave are lasting as the 
laws of external nature—immortal as 
the soul of man. When the Lyrical 
Ballads are obsolete, it will be about 
time for this world to shut up shop. 

Look sharply into the writings of 
clever men, who have failed to de- 
light, although they may have given 
pleasure. They were in general igno- 
ramuses, at least on the subjects in 
which they had but this partial suc- 
cess. How many thousands and tens 
of thousands have written pastorals? 
Humble life, in Britain, has been 
written about, within these fifty years, 
in one form or another, by as many 
persons as are now in Edinburgh, 
Leith, and suburbs—about 150,000. 
Now, perhaps not above a dozen of all 
these have written anything that will 
live. Goldsmith, Cowper, Crabbe, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Burns, Ramsay, 
Hogg, Cunninghame, Bloomfield, 
Clare, and the author of Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life—All these 
writers, either by their birth or their 
habits of life, knew intimately their 
subject, fronr “‘ turret to foundation- 
stone.” Hence one and all of them, 
according to the measure of his power, 
has turned his knowledge to account, 
and enlarged, it may be said, the na~ 
tion’s knowledge of its own character. 
We shall write a leading article on 
each of them, considered solely as 
Painters of the Poor. 

Without trenching on the subject of 
these future leading articles, we may 
here observe, that it is curious to re- 
mark the difference between the -ef- 
fect on a mind of genius, of abso< 
lute personal experience, and of that 
kind of experience which is merely 
intimate, constant and extended ob- 
servation, under favourable circum- 
stances. Burns, Hogg, Cunninghame, 
and Clare, were absolute peasants, or 
shepherds, or masons—and in all 
their works there is, independently 
of their higher or lower genius, of 
which we do not now speak, a some- 
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thing, that he who does not feel it 
as whe one hears an accent, 
must be a blockhead. Only by men 
so born such works could have been 
so conceived and executed. Most of 
the a were “ sen manner we 
among same objects; but 
* in a manner ;” and the edanagnents 
is, that there is an ideal spirit in all 
their creations, often very beautiful, 
but sometimes leading away from 
truth ; and we desiderate that intense 
reality which we behold with our own 
eyes in life. ae 4 whatever 
rank such writings may hold in the 
literature of a country, we doubt if 
they ever will be domesticated by the 
firesides of that peasantry, whose cha- 
racter and occupation it is their am- 
bition to describe. 
If this article be getting tedious, 
o- if it had not been doing so, we 
. should not have shoved it away to the 
other side of the table for these last 
two hours, while we discussed twin- 
tumblers, ) any reader of common sense 
knows how to make it short enough. 
Shut the Magazine,—stretch out your 
pretty little feet, my dear,—lean back 
your head,—don’t mind though the 
comb fall out, and let your auburn 
tresses salute the floor behind the 
sofa,—shut your eyes, and your mouth 
also, and may you dream of your lo- 
ver! Mayhap he is not far off, but 
‘comes gliding into the room, and 
‘breathes a faint fond kiss over thy 
‘forehead: He blesses this long, sleepy 
leading article ; and, at every unawa- 
kening kiss, means to become a sub- 
scriber,—yea, a Contributor. 
Meanwhile, we are off to West- 
‘moreland to speak of Cottages. Often 
and often have we determined to ac- 
cept Mr Blackwood’s very gentlemanly 
offer of five hundred for a Guide to the 
Lakes. Gray the poet touched some 
of the scenes there with a pencil of 
light ; but his are but sketches, and 
few in number. Old West was not a 
little of an enthusiast, and something 
‘more of an antiquary. But we sus- 
pect he was shortsighted, and wore 
 reeat He had a fancy too that 
were only a few points, or sta- 
tions, from which a country could be 
satisfactorily looked at; and during 
all the intervening distances, the wor- 
thy priest whistled as he went for want 
of t. His style, like a beetle, 
wheelsits drowsy flight, and each para- 
graph reads like a bit of a sermon. Be- 
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sides, the whole character of the coun- 
try isgreatly changed,—and that for the 
better,—since his time, notwithstand- 
_— disappearance of some old fa- 
miliar faces. The Captain who “ram. 
bled for a fortnight,” was a half-pay 
coxcomb, and ought never to have Pad 
his name printed anywhere but in the 


army list. He would fain be thought 


too a man of gallantry, and confabu- 
lates with every shepherdess he meets, 
as if she had been a Manchester spin- 
ning-jenny. It was lucky for him 
that some Rowland Long did not kick 
him out of the county. Then, came 
poor Green,—a man of taste, feeling, 
and See as ignorant of the 
art of bookmaking, as if he had lived 
before the invention of printing. But 
his work is a mine, and out of it a 
Grub-street journeyman might ma- 
nufacture a guide without leaving the 
sound of Bow-bell. He was followed 
by Mr Wordsworth, who, instead of 
a guide, presented the world with a 
treatise on the picturesque, the sub- 
lime, and the beautiful. It is need- 
less to say, that his treatise over- 
flows with fine and true thoughts 
and observations ; nor does any man 
living better understand, or more deep- 
ly feel, the characteristic qualities of 

e scenery of Westmoreland. Yet it 
is somewhat heavy, even as a philoso- 
phical essay. For a Guide, Mr Words- 
worth takes up a formidable position, 
—namely, on a cloud floating midway 
between the Great Gable and Scawfell. 
As maps are not uncommon, bird’s-eye 
views of this kind are unnecessary ; 
and when we write our Guide, we shall 
stick to Terra Firma. 

We have qualifications for such a 
task, which neither Green nor Words- 
worth . Weare non-residents 
—absentees. Had we lived twenty long 
years on the banks of Windermere, or 
Grassmere, or Keswick, or Ullswater, 
an impartial and reasonable work 
could no more have been expected 
from us, than it has been produced 
by either of the aforesaid gentlemen. 
Stationary inhabitants get insensibly 
embued with all manner of prejudices, 
and forget entirely the general sympa- 


.thies of the circulating population. 


They are apt to think that nobody can 

understand their scenery but them- 

selves ; and laugh in your face should 

you happen to deliver a heterodox opi- 

nion about a crag or a coppice, a flood 

or a fell. You must walk the valleys 
11 
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in that climate ; and absurd as it may 
seem to these very imperative ornitho- 
logists, we wing our way at our own 
sweet will, ever hill and dale, and 
perch at night wherever we find a plea- 
sant shelter, in grove or single tree. 
This we have done for many sumamers, 
and frequently following, and’ as fre- 
quently deviating from, the sage ad- 
viee of Messrs Wordsworth and Sou- 
they, Professor Wilson, Mr De Quin- 
cey the celebrated opium-eater, Mr 
Hartley Coleridge, the gifted son of a 
gifted father, mild and mineralogical, 
Mr Maltby, and our hospitable and in- 
telligent friend, Robert Partridge, Esq. 
of Covey-Cottage,—why,we have made 
ourselves as thoroughly acquainted 
with that county as any mother’s son 
of them all ; while, having no private 
pique, prejudice, or partiality what- 
ever to gratify in regard to any moun- 
tain, lake, tarn, force, gill, or bowder- 
stone, we hold ourselves, as the whole 
world must do, far better qualified 
than any one of those gentlemen to be 
the Historian of the Lakes, 

A Westmoreland Cottage has scarce- 
ly any resemblance to a Scotch one. 
A Scotch Cottage (in the, Lowlands) 
has rarely any picturesque beauty in 
itself—a narrow oblong, with steep 
thatched-roof,and an ear-like chimney 
at each of the two gable-ends. Many 
of the Westmoreland Cottages would 
seem, to an igparant observer, to have 
been originally built on a model con- 
ceived by the finest poetical genius. 
In the first place, they are almost al- 
ways built precisely where they ought 
to be, had the builder’s prime object 
been to beautify, the dale; at least, so 
we have often felt in moods, when 
perhaps our emotions were unconsci- 
ously soothed into complacency by the 
spirit of the scene. Where the sedgy 
brink of the lake or tarn circles info a 
lone bay, with a low hill of coppice- 
wood on one side, and a few tall pines 
on the other, no—it is a grove of sy- 
camores,—there,aboutahpndred yards 
from = wae SOE abot st above 
its ordinary level, ‘out from its 
cheerful seclusion, Hi pretticat of all 
hamlets—Braithwaite-Fold. The hill 
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Pesce yi tar Pave fe many 
Oy WR yew aaa hear 
_-who can now tell, a grove of enormous 


ds of to enjoy — 
unfettered the few months we can pass 


1988 


behind is sylygn- it has 
d why or wherefore, 
Saya gobi ore among 
as you may suppose i 
ing- mild without nile bib 
shine, there is a bleating of lambs, a 
twitter of small birds, ahd the deep 
coo of the stock-dove. A wreath of 
smoke is always a feature of such “a 
scene in description ; but here there is 
now none, for probably the whol 
household are at work in the open air, 
and the fire, since fuel is not to be 
wasted, has been wisely suffered to 
expire on the earth. No. There isa 
fae oi of smoke, as if the.chimn 
were in flame—a tumultuous clo 
pours aloft, straggling and broken, 
through the broad slate stones that 
defend the mouth of the weeery om 
every blast. The matron within is 
doubtless about to prepare dinner, and 
last year’s rotten pea-sticks have soon 
heated the capacious gridiron. Let 
the smoke-wreath melt away at its 
leisure, and do you admire along with 
me, the infinite variety of all those 
little shelving and ae Dear 
—dear is the thatch to. the eyes of a 
son of Caledonia, for he remembers 
the house in which he was horn ; but 
what thatch was eyer so beautiful as 
that slate from the quarry of the 
White Moss? Each . one—no—not 
each one—but almost each one of these 
little overhanging roofs seems to have 
been slated, or repaired at least, in its 
own separate season, so various is the 
lustre of lichens that bathes the whole, 
as richly as ever rock was bathed front- 
ing the sun on. the mountain’s brow. 
Here and there is seen some small 
window, before unobserved, curtained 
perhaps—for the statesman, and the 
statesman’s wife, and the statesman’s 
daughters, have a taste—a taste inspi- 
red hy domestic happiness, which, 
seeking simply comfort, unconsciously 
creates beauty, and whatever.its home- 
ly hand.touches, that it adorns. There 
would seem to be many fire-places in 
Braithwaite-Fold, from such a number 
of chimney-pillars, each rising up to a 
different. altitude from a different base, 
round as iP antued f a eye nd - 
nt, as if shaped by Vitruvius. To 
a. we confess there is nothing offen- 
sive in the most glaring white rough- 
a Cottage into 


cast, that ever chan 
2L 





Cottages. (March, 
other Ellinor Inman waves to her lit- 
tle brother and sisters among the bark- 

ion with roof, peelers in the Rydal woods, The 
very instrument is eae ae Ml repeated till seen, 
Not even in sylvan glade, and in a few minutes a boat steals 
among the mountain rocks, did tangs: Bboy the opposite side of the 
wanderer’s eye ever behold a porch of lake, each tug of the youthful rowers 
meeting tree-stems, or reclining cliffs, distinctly heard through the hollow 
more getty festooned, than the of the vale. A singing voice is heard 
which now issues the fair- —but it ceases—as if the singer were 
i watching the echo—and is not now 
the vagy complete? So too is our 

a sudden burst of sunshine, with the article. 


> 





THE SAINT AND THE DEMON. 


SAINT. 
How sweet is the state of the blessed in heaven, 
Where their spirits are cleansed, and their sins are forgiven ; 
And the thoughts and the cares of this being are driven 
From their bosoms for ever and ever !— 
DEMON. 
How dismal and dreary are Tophet’s grim caves! 
And how wild are the screams of the suffering slaves, 
While Eternity’s pendulum over them waves, 
And repeats in their ears,—Never, Never !— 
prs SAINT. 
The beatified spirits and angels of light, 
With palms in their hands, and with robes shining bright, 
Sit around the high throne of their God, day and night, 
Singing hymns to the Holy Eternal.— 
DEMON. 
The ghosts of the cursed, in the place of despair, 
With goblins and devils their dwelling must share ; 
While the Evil One revels in cruelty there, 
Midst weeping and wailing infernal !— 
’ SAINT. 
With loud hallelujahs owr mansions resound, 
When a spirit comes up from the earth’s mortal ground ; 
And with garlands of glory that spirit is crown’d, 
When he enters the heavenly regions. 
bee " Feist ' 
Wi ing of teeth, and one general yell, 
That Shes ened the wild caverie of hell, 
We salute the poor wretch who is sentenced to dwell 
With the rest of our terrible legions !— 
SAINT. 
The tomb of the just is a beautiful urn, 
Where his canonized bones to their nature return ; 
And pilgrims come far to admire and to mourn, 
Till they, too, shall reach the blest havens. 
DEMON. 
The grave of the wicked is quickly forgot ; 
Or remember’d, that good men may shun the dread spot ; 
_ While, unwept and unprayed for, his body may rot 
Like a carcase that’s cast to the ravens !— 
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REMINISCENCES.—INISH TRAVELLING.——-MESSRS FLOOD, FITZ-GIBBON, 
: GRATTAN, CURRAN, &c. 


Ir may be matter of question which 
occasions greater surprise, the sudden 
tra tion of a Cockney cit to re- 
gions of oro magnificence, or of a 
mountain shepherd to the splendour of 
a great metropolis. Each is equally 
er oy ee for the extraordinary no- 
velty that meets his view ; and were 
they present at each other’s introduc- 
tion, would equally wonder that any- 
thing like astonishment should be 
caused in the other, by that which long 
acquaintance had rendered familiar to 
himself. Surprise would, I believe, be 
nearly equal in both cases, but the cha- 
racter of the impression would differ 
—that proceeding from the stupen- 
dous works of nature, conveying some- 
thing awful and terrible, which would 
be wanting in the other. I remember 
having been greatly amazed by an in- 
land ee a pond of the 
ocean ; an object whose simple gran- 

p capeelally when beheld from a 
lofty eminence, never fails to produce 
a powerful effect on the mind. Rivers 
he had seen, and perhaps a lake, but 
nothing that could convey an idea of 
the immense ex of water present- 
ed by the great Atlantic. I took him to 
the top of a hill, from which this noble 
ocean at once opened to his view, and 
arrested his deepest attention. When 
convinced that it was water, (for at first 
he seemed to doubt of its real nature, ) 
he gazed on it in s ess astonish- 
ment, unable to withdraw his eyes from 
the object of wonder, or to find any 
words capable of doing justice to the 
intensity of his feelings. He employed 
the chief part of his time, while he re- 

mained on the hill, in the same kind 
of mute admiration, but could not be 
persuaded to venture upon a nearer 

uaintance. Being at one time with 

difficulty prevailed upon to get into a 

boat, part of which was on the shore, 

in order to see the nature of ‘its con- 
struction, the boatman suddenly shoved 


her off, to his t surprise and dis- 
comfiture. At he laid hold of one 
of the seats, and most violently, 
in the of: tied be 
findi is unavailing, he fiercely 
jumpel out, and waded oni shore ; thus 


disappointing the hopes of the crew, 
wae" looked for ‘much fun from his 
fears and perplexity. The idea of sit- 


ting in a little unsteady machine, roll- 
ing dangerously from side to side, so 
easy to be overturned, and at best with 
but one slight half-inch plank between 
him and eternity, was too terrible to’ 
be borne. The temerity of those who 
could so fearlessly expose themselyes 
to such imminent danger, seemed ‘to 
him little short of absolute madness ; 
the confined nature of his own notions 
rendering him incapable of forming 
any judgment of the result of habit, 
and the power of education. He spoke 
only Irish, and probably the report he 
made on his return home had the usual 
fate of travellers’ stories, in being 
thought too wonderful to be true. 
They who have been born and bred 
in or near a large city, are utter stran< 
gers to the feelings of a young, or I 
believe an old person, on his first intro- 
duction to one. I have still a clear re« 
collection of the emotions excited in - 
me, first, by the near view, and sub- 
sequently, by entering the crowded 
streets of our Irish metropolis, which, 
though enlarged as well as improved 
since that time, was even then a great 
city. Exclusive of the astounding dif- 
ference between the solitude and green 
fields of the country, and the inter- 
minable streets, noise, and 
ness of a city, I could hardly 
myself that I was not followed where- 
ever I went by a tumultuous and an- 
noying crowd. All seemed bent on 
overwhelming and distracting me ; and 
my desire to stop and gaze 
at this or that, was as y 
thwarted by the double tide of passen- 
, desirous, as it seemed, of hurry- 
ing me in their respective cur- 
rents. But the accommodating pliabi- 
lity of man soon recoriciles him to new 
situations ; and ere long I exchanged 
the character of a laughed-at novice for 
a laugher at novices. vik 
‘ ‘This was at the time Ireland 
sessed what she called an Todependent . 
hi smeyw and lon — —_ 
tifying i ea , of merging it in 
one great imperial legi Of the 
real nature of that Parliament, it is not 
within my purpose to speak, as I am 
only presenting reminiscences ; and 
these, at that era of my life, refer toa 


state of mind v i t from that 
which shuts judgment would be in-. 














posi afterwards 
oster, (now Lord Oriel,) who suc- 
ceeded Mr Ponsonby as Speaker ; and 
for which interdiction, as I have been 
informed, had the maledictions of the 
students been operative, his peace of 
mind would have been in some dan- 

.. Whether an admission to the 
Sail eloquence and wisdom of the 
Trish senate, was really conducive to 
the advantage of the young students, 
I do not know ; but it segtainly was a 
v leasant e. The proximity 
of Cellege to 7 my a maak House, 
rendered it peculiarly so ; and I have 
often had recourse to its comfortable 
warmth on a cold winter's night, when 
tay little weekly stock of coal was 
nearly edunsied But if the reality 
of benefit was questionable, plausibi- 
lity could be at no loss to find argu- 
ments in its favour. Accordingly, Mr 
Foster was denounced as an enemy to 
the rising genius of the land—as little 
better than a savage—as an envious 
precluder of the Irish youth from ad- 
van by which he had ted 
himself—and as a rebellious child of 
his old Alma Mater. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the true inference might have 
been, that out oo done oy 

> as it only been a refuge for 

file and as cuales might have 
taught him that edification was not 
among the lessons to be there learned, 
the better way was to continue firm in 
the maintenance of his edict—and so 
—— x ; 

or my own part, this permission 
to hear the debates was productive of 
igh entertainment, and as I then 
thought, of edification also. For why? 
I learned to be a patriot—took for 
granted everything that was said by 
the opponents of government, and set 
down every su of it as an ene- 
}to the people. How could I do 
rwise? It was the language inva- 
riably employed by the ny sel and I 
peared eager hem of an 
secret or selfish views, of any pales am 
scheme for depriving others of a power 
they longed to exercise themselves, 
or, in short, of any object save what 
they, ves professed—the bonum 
I was -enraptured with 
from patri- 
-otic lips, and wondered how the House 
could listen with patience to the dul- 


€ 
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*[Marech, 
Such. were 
the *- 
of most of the youths with whom I 
associated; and the few who. thought 
otherwise were regarded as favourers, 
of t ua & and minions of corruption. 
o 


ness of the oGhen. Bags 
the séntiments, and suc 


Seldom, however, did a session pass 
without thinning the ranks of the pa- 
triot army, without some defection 
from the cause of liberty and the peo- 
ple. For this, even in ordinary cases, 
we found it difficult to account, pre 
disposed as we were to believe, that 
all those parliamentary champions 
were as sincere and disinterested as, 
ourselves. What then was our asto- 
nishment, one night, on finding the 
great leader and luminary of the pa- 
triotic band, Mr Flood himself, on the 
ministerial bench! It was a downfall 
to every hope of national glory, an ex- 
tinction of the Sun of Liberty itself ! 
What could have caused it was be- 
yond our ability to conjecture, the 
auri sacra fames could never warp such 
a mind, and I believe we set.it down 
to some unaccountable derangement, 
To a derangement, indeed, it was 
owing, not of mind, but of circum- 
stances. He was in great want of 
L.20,000, to disencumber his estate, 
and the vice-treasurership, then luckily 
vacant, being offered as a sop to this 
guardian of Irish liberty, he accepted 
it. I must, however, do him tlie jus- 
tice to say, (as it afterwards turned 
out,) that when the encumbrance was 
discharged, which happened in about 
seven years after, he gave up the place, 
and became as good a patriot as ever. 
This was a great shock to our feelings, 
and what was worse, a great diminu- 
tion of our pleasure ; for Mr Flood was 
the favourite orator of the day, and to 
do him justice, a man of distinguished 
talents. But if there was occasional 
falling off from our party, so also were 
there occasional accessions, and we 
were sometimes regaled with the no 
vel and unexpected spectacle of a tame 
courtier converted into a flaming pa- 
triot. This we, of course, attributed 
to. compunctious visitings of consci- 
ence, and gave him credit accordingly . 
for the pure sincerity of his conver- 
sion. The real cause, then hid from 
us, was a quarrel with government for 
some better place which he wanted to 
get, and which they refused to give. 
Having confessed myself a college 
politician, you will perhaps expect an 
account of my academical progress 
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through the four years required to 
—_ “ me ef AB. 
t is, to be sure, a ter opportu- 
nity of fori efi, sy Mt Hh it 
is a field in which I might expatiate 
without much danger of refutation at 
home, nor am I altogether without an 
en ing precedent. I might tell, 
like Mr worth, that I was a 
young, man of very considerable ta- 
ents, but too idle to give them fair 
play—that I deserved premiums which 
were given to my inferiors, in reward 
of theit greater diligence; and, in 
short, that it was my own fault, if I 
failed in the attainment of any literary 
honours within my view. Being of 
opinion, however, that a man who has 
nothing better to say for himself, acts 
more wisely in holding his tongue, I 
shall decline imitating the example, 
and be silent on the subject.—By the 
by, I remember Mr William Foster, 
 sahini a bishop,) of whom Mr 
dgeworth speaks, but have no recol- 
lection of Edgeworth. Foster, indeed, 
was above me in standing, and Edge- 
worth might have left college before I 
entered ; but whatever fame he might 
have had when there, he certainly 
carried with him when he departed— 
I never even heard of his name. 
Among the striking peculiarities 
which tinguished the cities of 
that day from those of the present, 
were the sign-posts projecting from 
shops of every description, vying with 
each other in magnitude of dimensions, 
ingenuity of device, and splendour of 
decoration. Here was the golden fleece 
of Jason, that is to say, an animal in- 
tended to represent a sheep, but often 
as much resembling a wolf, and in- 
deed more appropriately, being sus- 
pended by a rope round the middle, 
as if it hung in terrorem to sheep- 
stealers, which brilliant exhibition 
informed you that a woollen-draper 
dwelt at one end. The Drapier, how- 
ever, also a head, rting to ho- 
nour, but really caricaturing the cele- 
brated Dean of St Patrick’s, was the 
favourite emblem of this class. Kings, 
princes, generals, and patriots, desig- 
nated abodes.and occupations not very 
compatible with their titles or charac- 
ters, and were hung in effigy, without 
the smallest compunction, in every 
street. Birds, as. well as beasts of 
prey, were in great rans a the 
rather preposterous purpose of telling, 
that under their auspices trade flou- 
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of viliend part a 

eivili ‘were 

chased. Contrast was, 

an feature as ; 
the city sign ter; but what he 
most delighted in was a pun. 
If the head of a hero informed pee 
one place that a m i 

dwelt within, la Belle Sauvage was in 
another happily into 
a wild Indian, standing by a large 
bell. In narrow streets, many of these: 
signs projected so as almost to meet 
each other in the middle, so that an un< 
fortunate monarch, advancing from one 
side, seemed in danger of the claws of: 
a lion, which rushed forward to meet’ 
him from the other. In calm weather, 
all these heterogeneous hydras hung in 
silent and tranquil proximity, drawing 
the wonder of the gazing peasantry, 
and exciting unqualified admiration of 
the mighty powers of the painting-~ 
brush ; but, in the time of storm, 
creaking, crashing, and rattling of such 
an assemb was really tremendous. 
To this Gulliver alludes, when he says 
his box, for which eagles were -con- 
tending, like a sign-post on @ 
windy day. The comparison was apt, 


though probably very little unde 
by 


ose of the present time, whose | 
reminiscences do not extend to the 
days wh my youth. aon 

Another great disparity between 

time and sie peecits wil the different 
style and mode of travelling, both as 
to velocity and accommodation. Post- 
ing had been established in England, 
but not in Ireland ; in consequence of 
which, journeys of whatever length 
were performed without change of 
horses or carriage, and travelling by 
night never entered into 
tion. Dublin could boast but of few 
post-chaises, and Cork, I believe, had 
none. The harness, iage, horses, 
and drivers, have been so well described 
in some of Miss ’s amusing 
tales, as to su the necessity of 
repetition. Five days in winter, and 
four in summer, were the usual allot- 
ment for the distance between Dublin 
and Cork, a journey which is now 
commonly performed in 22 or 23 
hours. ises conveying 
to Cork waited there for Cade, 
by which means Dublin carriages an- 
swered the of both cities. 
But the genteren of this county whio 
did not liye in the vicinity of Cork 
had another resource, which was, to 
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» the only one at that time 
of Ireland. This un- 
icle, the first coach I ever 
two days to get to Dub- 
distant only 56 or 58 miles. From 
» such as could get places in 
sent their horses back by a 
ant, and such as could not, either 
rode on to the metropolis, or waited 
the chance of the next day’s coach. 

A chaise and pair, miserable in show 
and substance as both really were, 
was, however, a species of luxurious 
conveyance to which the ambition of 
the middle class of travellers never 


3 


t 


i 
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if 


leled, I believe, in any part of the 
world, and singular in name, as well 
as construction. It was called a Nod- 
dy, drawn by one horse, and carrying 
two, or, if not of overgrown dimen- 
sions, three passengers. The body, of 
this leathern convenience, which bore 
some resemblance to an old-fashioned 
ton, ** beetled o’er its base” in 
t, the better to protect the in- 
mates, and being slung from cross-bars 
by strong braces, instead of springs, 
nodded formidably at every movement 
of the horse, hence deriving the ap- 
propriate peeayacien of Noddy. In 
ease of rain blowing in, a curtain of 
oe same material 7 og its friendly 
ter, wrapping the passengers in 
total Schoen, tem, as far - pros- 
pect was concerned, the inconvenience 
was little; the only visible object, 
when it was undrawn, being the broad 
back and shoulders of the brawny 
driver, who rested his legs upon the 
shafts, and his sitting part on a sort 
of stool, a very little way removed 
from the knees of the person seated 
within. Simple, awkward, and un- 
easy as this contrivance was, it was 
not disdained even by senators at an 
earlier period than that of which I 
write; and a nobleman some thir 


from college, accompanied by a trusty 
servant, or private tutor. And what 

improvement in lux- 
uries is gradual. Did not Queen Bess 
some time before jog to the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain on her pillion? 
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and why should notan Irish senator ride. 
without degradation in his Noddy ? 
Yet the travelling between Cork and 
Dublin, saving the indifference of the 
roads, and the discomfort of the con- 
veyances, cifcumstances causing no 
complaint, because expectation looked 
to nothing better, afforded gratifica- 
tions for which we shall vainly look at 
the present time. Inns were not only 
more numerous, but, with a fewexcep- 
tions, better provided for the reception 
and accommodation of the lingering 
guests. Modern rapidity of travelling, 
which requires little more than post- 
carriages ready at a moment's call, and 
rarely stops butfora hasty refreshment, 
has greatly diminished the good cheer 
of the old landlord, and obliged his 
successor to seek compensation in ex- 
travagant prices. Excellent breakfasts 
might then be had for 6d. or 8d., 
ood dinners for one shilling, super- 
ative for 2s. 6d., and right good Bour- 
deaux for two British shillings per 
bottle, inferior wines in proportion. 
With those, therefore, (and they were 
not few,) who relished the delights of a 
bottle and a friend, a journey from Cork 
to Dublin, instead of being hurried 
over with the break-neck rapidity of a 
king’s messenger, partook more of the 
nature of a pleasure excursion prolong- 
ed by the unwillingness of the parties 
to leave good cheer and good company. 
Business then was not of the hurry- 
ing nature that it is at present; we 
were mighty well satisfied to get our 
news and letters twice a-week ; and to 
go to and return from Dublin in the 
course of a fortnight, was considered 
an extraordinary instance of despatch 
and expedition. A gentleman about 
to undertake such a journey generally 
employed two or three days in looking 
out for a companion or two, and, if 
fortunate, was seldom very anxious 
about its termination. I can myer 
remember a party of bon vivant law- 
yers, some living in, and others near 
Cork, regular attendants of the Dub- 
lin law terms, who made it a prac- 
tice to set out from Cork eight.or ten 
days before the term’s commencement. 
With some of them I was acquainted 
in their latter days, and one of them 
was raised to the dignity of the bench. 
They. were men of classical attain- 
ments, agreeable conversation, and, as 
you may easily believe, ardent lovers 
of the bottle. As they were very well 
known on the road, the landlords were 
2 
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poor od solicitous to please, certain, 
good, they 
and profit of their company for inore 
days than one. I have been assured, 
that this journey of 120 miles did not 
often terminate before the evening of 
the tenth day. One of the party was 
a relation of mine, and though I visit- 
ed him. while a college-boy from mo- 
tives of respect, I was always in a 
= hurry. to get back on pretence of 
uty, for he was a good scholar, and 
terribly given to examining into my 
proficiency in classical lore, a kind- 
ness I would most gladly have ex- 
cused. 
Though I have very satisfactory 
reasons for saying nothing of my own 
through the University of 
Dublin, it would be by no means par- 
donable to be silent respecting a few 
others, who there commenced that ca- 
reer which conducted them to subse- 
guent distinction of very high degree. 
The late Lord Clare, (John Fitz-Gib- 
bon,) and Mr Grattan, both my se- 
niors, were, as I remember, in the 
same class, and constant competitors 
for literary honours. The advantage, 
I think, as far as there was any, ra~ 
ther leaned to Lord Clare, who, on one 
occasion, was honoured by an optimé ; 
a judgment very rarely given, and 
never, within my knowledge, to any 
one else. Both were bred to the bar ; 
but Fitz-Gibbon only, whose advance- 
ment was rapid, succeeded in that pur- 
suit ; aided no less by his own talents, 
by the established fame of his 
father, who had long been an eminent 
barrister. Both these distinguished 
men came into Parliament pretty near- 
ly at the same time ; the latter under 
e wing of Government, a side to 
which he steadily and successfully ad- 
hered ; and the former under the 
auspices of Lord Charlemont, oneof the 
most honest and independent, though 
not perhaps always one of the wisest, 
patriots of the day. This threw them 
into perpetual, and sometimes violent 
contention, and converted early friend- 
ship into late hostility, the too fre- 
quent result of political disagreement. 
In manner and character, they were as 
strongly contrasted asin party opinions. 
Fitz-Gibbon, careless of words, but 
confident of matter, always spoke to 
the point, neglecting or despising the 
adventitious aid of polished diction, or 
rhetorical ornament. Grattan, shrewd, 
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“sarcastic, and sententious, founded his 
Tt epelebed” ia Gobi of cae, 
of 7, 

there was ho comparison ; but in my 
own opinion, Fitz-Gibbon } ‘- 
deeper know of the world, and 
was endowed with superior talents as 
a statesman. Mr Grattan, however 
commendable as a theorist, does not 
seem to have been parti ly happy 
in reducing that to practice. 
His ministry was short, and 
fortunately so. A late Bishop 
(Dr Bennett) made a 
tion on it in the House o 
‘ All I can see, my Lords, of the pro 
mised benefits of this fine administra- 
tion, is this poe the nape Sees 
out one set ic 0 b put 
1 — and left the nation to pay 

t es 

As much below me in standing, as 
the two great men now mentioned 
were above me, in the University of 
Dublin, was another young man, nei- 
ther obtaining nor college 
honours, though destined to fill a large 


space in public estimation, at a subse- 
quent period—I mean John Philpot 
Curran. Of this extraordinary man’s 
life and character, a copious, account 
has been given to the, public by his 
son, which I believe to be generally 


correct. In one circumstance I 
he must be mistaken, when he inti- 
mates the doubts entertained both by 
Curran; and some of his friends, of his 
future success at the bar, in cdnse- 
quence of diffidence, of the embarrass- 
ments attending a Zoune speaker's 
first efforts, and the difficulty of find. 
ing apt and ready words for the ex- 
ression of his thoughts. Now, I 
ew Curran familiarly, though<not 
intimately, and my know of him 
long before he studied law, emboldens 
me to say, that this could not be'the 
ease. en he was yet a mere ~~. 
ling, he has often astonished ‘me by 
the brilliancy of his conversation, "by 
a Volubility of speech, never at’a loss 
for clothing his thoughts’ in ‘the ‘best 
array; antl by a vividness of imagiiia- 
tion that unceasingly presented him 
with lively figures and ‘appropriate 
illustrations. Conscious as he was of 
this, and uno: ‘by native tme- 
desty, he 7 e could, feel no embar- 
rassment in addressing any audience. 
Whatever diffidence’ he inteht feelas . 
to strength of argument, he ‘possessed 
full confidence : the power ‘of his 





of judgment, and compre- 
hension of mind. His great forte was 
addressing a jury, and his powers most 


Reminiscenges—-Irish Travelling, de. 
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displayed in supporting a bad cause, 
because @ ingenuity had most 

pe- For his faults, let them rest 
in ph chise and there remain, not 
now » but—for ever ! 

You have now, sir, had another 
series of Reminiscences, a term pecu- 
liarly appropriate ; for their value, if 
they have any, arises, not from the 
importance, but from the memory of 
the narrator. 

Iam, &c. 
SENEX, 

Cork, January 1, 1826. 








EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD CITIZEN. 


* My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were sitting in the club last night, gaye 
‘ms an aceount of a sober citizen who died a few days since. This honest man being 
of greater consequence in his own thoughts than in the eye of the world, had for 
Spme years past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew showed us one day of it,” 

Spectatar. 


{Whether the following is fictitious or genu-ine, as Mathews has it, we are 
‘aware will be matter of some curiosity—and next in degree will be the anxiety 
to learn how we got it. Now, we would much rather tell how we did not get 
it. We did not receive it, as Mr Moore did the “ Memoirs of Captain Rock,” 
‘from the bandit chief himself, after scraping an acquaintance with him in a 
mail-coach ;—nor, like the “ Tales of Old Mortality,” from a wandering Ca- 


meronian enthusiast. 


We did not pick it up, as Chatterton did the MS. of the monk Rowley, amid 
a 


the dust and rubbish 
ceries, like the 


hypothetical monastery,—nor as an envelope of gro- 
“ Adventures of a Guinea.” Much more humble and prosaic 


was the channel of its conveyance to us. It came without even the subterfuge 
“of 3 Frank to attest its gentility, bearing the Glasgow mark, and duly charged 
with double postage. Who the journalist may be we do not affect to say ; but 
“gt if we were in Glasgow, we could point him out among the wary old 
achelors, who, with rosy faces, white-worsted stockings, and comfortable 
“swandown vests, pace up and down through the murky atmosphere of their 


-@wn busy coffee-room."] 
: Saltmarket, 20th January, 1826. 
| Bight o'clock morning.—Thought it 
time to rise for half an hour before, 
but recollected it wasn’t shaving day— 
so much time gained—once read that 
sime was money—so says “ Poor Rich- 
_ ard,” -—never got much for mine—sus- 
it has fallen in value since the 
of Franklin—glad of it—hate to 
be hurried, and no getting much of 
anything when high priced. Heard 
_ fresh fish calling—such a of lies 
sno such thing as fresh bt 
. ¥ery much if they are caught fresh— 
am told the Seawives F.! Billingsga ane 
are paragons for ev ng save 
. Manners+-would like to try them-—a 


» Wonder why fish 
mie, eee marl 
deal— 


ae 7s a 3 
suspect a hole in my night-cap. 


Nine o'clock.—Rolls not yet come— 
hear Kirstie chattering with the ba- 
ker’s boy—a perfect gawkie that girl 
—women take to flirting as naturally 
as straws to amber—dreadfully cold 
this morning—wouldn’t like to be at 
the North Pole just now—great open- 
ing that, for the export trade of coal 
——wonder there should be none where 
they are so much wanted—-suppose it 
may have been intended by nature for 
the good of our Western Metropolis. 
No butter on the table—can’t under- 
stand the connexion between the 
breaking of the London banks and 
the fall in the price of it-—-God’s mercy 
I was born in Glasgow, where: our 
sbanks can no more break than iron- 
stone china.. Talking of banks, puts 
me im mind of the butter—won 't eat 
so much in fnture—forms acidity, as 
Doctor Sutherland says—and costs too 
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riich for magnesia, Might not thing Had some refreshments in my poc- 

have been made earl first, without kets—not sandwiches though- ai 
uiring so many to keep them made a vow against them ; so to 


so? Very true—but what would then 
become of our Apothecaries’ Hall ? 

No appetite for breakfast—thinking 
of drugs has hurt me—must take some- 
thing to keep wind out of my stomach 
—hate’ wind—never liked wind all my 
life—was whipped when a boy for 
losing my cap in a squally day—took 
a settled disgust to it after I became 
underwriter—very genteel business 
that though ; fit for those who are fit 
for nothing else—learned how to 
squeeze a lemon at their club—don’t 
recollect anything else I have to thank 
them for. When stirring my second 
cup, ‘tax-gatherer entered—always 
swear when he comes round—think it 
does me good—lets off ill-humour, 
like the flood-gates on Clyde Terrace. 
Charged in the schedule with keeping 
a gardener, though I have nothing 
but a threepenny pot and a bunch of 
daisies at my window. Was brimful 
of Mr M‘Culloch’s discoveries in po- 
litieal science, and let the tax-gatherer 
know it, and, in a pet, pushed away 
the tea, sugar, and every exciseable 
article on the table. MN. B.—Never 
to admit these people again at meal- 
time—no telling what may be the con- 
sequences of my empty stomach. One 
should have a peeld wand to hang 
before their doors when the table is 
spread, as my friend Bailie Jarvie tells 
me they do in Highland change-houses 
when the folks within are busy. 

Ten o'clock.—Morning gloomy— 
ordered my patent shoes that let the 
water out, having never met with any 
that would keep it out—thought of 
what I should do—scolded the servant 
for bringing my best wig when the 
weather-glass was so low—wonder 
why Mr has not introduced 
caoutchouc peruques—would keep 
the curl in spite of a dripping—and 
one could go in, and come out of the 
water, like a sea-god, with glossy locks 
of India-rubber—still at a loss what 
to do—resolved to walk to Carmyle, to 
see our newly-acquired privileges by 
the river side. 

Eleven o'clock.—Quite proud I was 
born a citizen of Glasgow—had a nar- 
row escape though—was intended for 
Lesmahagow, had not my mother 
been detained in Glasgow, waiting for 
a new bonnet. 





squares with my oath, put the 

in one pocket, and the ham in the 
other: no perjury in that. Felt quite 
on tip-toe as I walked along the 

banks, and very vain of my share in 

them,!it being the only landed pros 
perty I ever —much lifted 
up on being mistaken for the great Mr 

Ferrie, the hero of the late law-suit ® 
—met a Cambuslang weaver, who said 

a coach called the Carmelite was to be 

run along the river from Glasgow to 

Carmyle—lying fellows these weavers - 
—don’t believe one half they say— 

sitting so much on their bottom in- 

clines them to fib; all the effect of 
indigestion—had a sensible crack with 

a man in a shabby black coat, who 

showed me the traces of what he call- 

ed “ immemorial possession” —can’t 

understand how people can acquire 

anything by maki: Boor they got 

it—thought him a philosopher from 

the College, or at least a writer, till I 

discovered some. threads sticking to 

his sleeves—after all may be a weaver’ 


—better at a shuttle than a sophism. 
Twelve o’clock.—On my wa k to 
Glasgow, mused a good deal—quite 


zealous to preserve our rights over the. 
banks of the river—almost wished I 

had subscribed to the law-suit— 
Thought of all the great men Glas- 
gow had produced—Baillie 
Convener 





, and Sir John Moore 





- —wish Sir John (talking of 


t 
folks), was in better pon Mg ie 
a great many loose women frequent 
George's Square,* and that he spends 
too much of his: time in their com- 
pany. Still musing—wonder what 
all this can mean—never troubled with 
thinking before—all the want of my 
breakfast—cursed the tax-gatherer 
over again—resolved to join in the 
process against the provost and ma- 
gistrates, to edge myself into notice ; ’ 
but recollected that his lordship had 
once sent me some limes, so let him 
off for this time—wished I had been 
born in a more elevated condition of 
life, in spite of Young, who calls 
‘“¢ wishing the constant hectic of a 
fool ;” won’t read that book again— 
no fun about the fellow—“* Night 
Thoughts” indeed! I would as soon 
listen to a Somnambulist preaching— 
found myself at the foot of my four 





* Where his statue is placed. 
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ir of stairs, and thought I would be 
high enough inthe world before I 
reached my own easy-chair. 

One o’cloek.—A deal fati 
and very much blown—damned all 

ic rights, and all public men— 
’t care a fig about the magistrates, 
or commissioners of police—won’tsub- 
scribe a penny, or set my foot agai 
on the banks of Clyde—nothing like 
the steam-boat, where you can have 
exercise, without making your face 
red ; and where the engine keeps all 
the puffing and blowing to itself—my 
patent shoes quite full of mud—just a 
portable pud hate patents—clever 
man Mr Haskisson, who is to do away 
with them, and make all trade free— 
forgot the starving silk-weavers, who 
are\without food just now, but recol- 
lected I had not taken much myself— 
gave instant orders about dinner—na- 
ture must be recruited—Belly a very 
clamorous creditor, but generally comes 
off with a good composition. 

Two o’clock.—In the coffee-room— 
all my friends curious to know where 
I been—something vain to find I 
was missed—Mr Heddles quite asto- 
nished to hear I had been so far in the 
yy pee: my opinion about the 
Corn Laws—sill y that Mr Hed- 
dles, did he think I had been as far as 
Poland ? 

Every one pushed a newspaper into 
my hand, and I had nearly forgotten my 
own side of politics in the confusion. 
Had I been the Seven Years Sleeper 
just awaked, they could not have been 
more anxious to supply me with in- 
telligence—heard the Duke of York 
was getting too fat, and w not 
take advice; very foolish that, when 
his physician is paid by the year— 
was told the Catholic Association had 
met ; all that is left of it I mean— 
but a Rump Parliament that, else I 
‘mistake—Mr Lawless had a set-to 
with Mr O’Connell—all fudge—fancy 
they shake hands when done, or fight 
with mufflers, not to hurt each other. 


Affairs look glum in the North—tal- - 


low rising—funds drooping—butter 
steady—iron looking phair going 
off—soft goods h e—and they 
who have the largest stock of whisky 
have the smallest stock of spirits— 
crept into a corner to enjoy a crim. 
con. affair, and was home to dinner at 

Three oclock.—Beef-steak, with 
shred onions—very ticklish dish that, 
where there is only one on the table 
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always overdone, or underdone ; and 
in a world where, as Johnson says, 
* evil p i .” seldom well 
done—too little fat, and a paucity of 
potatoes—sweet pudding, good though 
—never think when I am’ eating— 
spoils digestion—too great division of 
labour—mind and body don’t feed out 
of the same dish—all your great think- 
ers lean people—daresay the “ living 
skeleton,” though the shallowest man, 
may be the deepest philosopher in the 
world—wish he would come to our 
Gaaare Fair—he wouldn’t crowd it 
much. 

Mem.—To stop something from the 
butcher for last Ee of mutton—talk- 
ing of legs, remarked, that Mr Sap- 
ling, wood-merchant, had got a pai 
of new breeche ., with continuations*— 
had no less than need of them—was 
very one thereabouts, after the fire 
at Miramichi. 

Four, Five, and Siz o’clock.—Gave 
orders to be denied—haven’t forgotten 
that fellow spoiling my breakfast— 
hope to hear some day he is superan- 
nuated, or at least suspended—don’t 
mean hanged, though.—Cursed bad 
Jemon that—quite sweet, and has made 
me quite sour—something like a pun 
that—hate puns—won’t blot it out 
though, but bring it in naturally at the 
club to-night.—Don’t agree with Dr 
Johnson, that “‘ he who puns would 
pick a pocket”—don’t think so ill of 
either of our two great wits in Glas- 
gow—at least, never heard them sus- 
pected af it.—Capital punch that se- 
cond tumbler—really good—scarcel 
know whether I should drink it fast 
or slow.—What a damned rumbling 
these coaches make—have spilled that 
glass with shaking the table—hear the 
evening arrival of the mails has hurt 
the revenue—no time now to sit after 
dinner—dreadful job to answer letters 
in the evening—a man can’t have his 
head full, both of punch and pullicates 
—have heard it whispered, it is all a 
pet of the suinfs with ministry to 

reak up convivial parties—don’t like 
these people—perfect Mar plots—feel 
heavy—but mustn’t forget club-hour. 

Seven btn a notion I’ve 
been sleeping——wig all awry—suspect 
that Test tatnbler was stiffish—won’t 
have the lantern, but may need it when 
I come home.—Must be off to the 
“<’What you please.”t—Can’t find my 
blotsheet.—Put out the candle, Kir- 
stie—and come for me at ten o'clock. 





* We believe the honest man means long gaiters; and are not sure if this has 
found its way into “ John Bee’s Slang Dictionary." 
+ Aclub in Glasgow ; neither the best nor the worst of its kind. 
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: THE VENDEANS. 


In the autumn of 1823) being at 
Thours, where I resolved to spend the 
succeeding winter, I amused ae, 
during several walks of delightful 
weather, by frequent excursions into 
the surrounding districts, especially 
those which had been the theatre of 
the heroic struggles male by the Roy- 
alists of La Vendée in the first months 
of the Revolution. The face of the 
country has undergone but little 

since that period, and I recog- 


eal as I explored it, the scenes of 


many of the tragedies recorded in the 
Memoirs of the Marchioness De la 
Rochejaquelein, with that faithful, yet 
brief simplicity, which none but a 
sufferer can give to a tale of real sor- 
row. To one who has ever read her 
sad recital, every part of this region is 
full of interest, but for an ordinary 
tourist, it possesses few attractions. It 

resents only a succession of low hills 
fe rather swells), all of nearly equal 
elevation, sometimes bare and rocky, 
with a few patches of verdure, some- 
times partiatly clothed with heath and 
furze, was geet containing clus- 
ters of small fields, divided and fenced 
by low thick hedges. These hedges 
are, at irregular distances, planted with 
trees, which would give the landscape 
a look of richness and high culture, 
but the branches being constantly 
lopped off before they can spread to 
any considerable size, the trees are 


‘furnished only with a scanty and 


feathery foliage, that seems at first 
view the stunted growth of a cold and 
pon scners Fee while at a distance it 
presents the shape of cypresses or aged 
poplars, giving to the whole region 
some resemblance to a vast succession 
of church-yards ; no inapt image of 
La Vendée when the vengeance of the 
Revolutionary leaders had been satia- 
ted by strewing it with-its own dead. 
The inhabitants are an innocent and 
simple race of le, who seldom tra- 
vel many miles from their native 


farms ; cheerful, though not quite so 
gay as their coun n in other pro- 
vinces ; -grateful for kindness, and, 


rude as they are, susceptible of attach- 
ments, strong and devoted in propor- 
tion to the narrowness of the circle 
within which their affections have 
room to play. ’ 

Among the villages thinly scattered 
over these districts, there was one 


which I often visited, and in which I 
had formed an acquaintance with a 
gentleman of rather a singular charac- 
ter, its only ble inhabitant. 
He was athin, ized man, who 
seemed, to judge from his hardy con- 
stitution and firm step, to be little 
more than fifty, th his face was 
so worn and wrinkled, whether from 
age, hardship, or sorrow, that he look« 

at least = years wry hy had 
come a total stranger to village 
about two years before, and had pur- 
chased a small property in the neigh- 
bourhood, part of which he’ farmed 
himself. Still he continued to reside 
in the village, where he practised ‘as 
an apothecary and surgeon, though, 
as he never took fees from the lower 
ranks, and as there were scarcely any 
families of opulence within a circuit of 
many miles, every one wondered that 
he should have settled in a place so 
remote and so , that his profes- 
sional gains hardly support the 
—_ i his ae He was - 

wn to be in general rather straight- 
ened in his means, with which, ‘how- 
ever, he contrived to distribute much 
ay 3 and he ae no 

mself exceedingly po in the 
vi by establishing " school, in 
which he took t interest, and 
which he visited ity. 
M. St Julien (for so he was called 

was a sensible well-informed man, an 


though he came to the bourhood 
a perfect s to all its imhabit- 


ants, he seemed well acquainted with 
the local history of the country, and 
especially with the transactions of the 
Vendean revolutionary war. In the 
rambles which we often took together, 
he pointed out many a spot which 
had witnessed some deed of heroic 
valour or merciless atrocity, and seem- 
ed to take a melanclioly pleasure in 
recounting the feats and the i 

of the unhappy Royalists in those ter- 
rible times. The family who were 
then the owners of the little estate of 
which he was now the proprietor, had 
been peculiarly unfortunate ; and one 
day, when I accompanied him in a vi- 
sit to his farm, after he had, accord. 
ing to his custom, looked in upon his 
few tenants, to inquire, as he said 
himself, “if they wanted to ei- 
ther with the landlord or the doctor,” 
he gave me, as we returned to the vil- 
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lage, the following account of his pre- 
decessors in the property. . 

“ There is not at this day,” he be- 
gan, after some minutes’ silence, 
** there is not at this day a human 
creature in this country but myself 
who remembers Joseph Tarrant, his 
family, and his misfortunes. He was, 
as I have told you, a small proprietor, 
with little fortune besides the estate 
which I now hold. He was descend- 
ed from a family who had once been 
of some note in the province ; but for 
many generations the Tarrants had 
shared the fate of the proud castle of 
their forefathers, the ruins of which 
are hardly visible on yonder swell ; 
they had fallen down and mixed with 
the nameless mass, out of which, like 
all the great ones of the earth, they 
must have originally risen. They were, 
however, much respected; and Jo- 
seph, who was a man of strong sound 
sense, and who had contrived, with 
very scanty opportunities, to acquire a 
tolerable education, was a pace and 
favourite guest at the houses of the 
seigneurs and nobles of the neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed, before the Revo- 
lution, there was a less marked dis- 
tinction of rank (at least in their be- 
haviour towards each other) among 
the inhabitants of this province, than 
in any other part of France. . The 
landlords, even the highest of the no- 
bility, would visit their tenants, con- 
verse with them cordially and freely, 
and even occasionally take part in their 
rustic amusements. You perceive that 
in my humble way I endeavour to 
hold up old customs ; but, times are 
sadly 

**M. Tarrant, with his wife, two 
sons, and a daughter, led, in this re- 
tired Spots a life which might be well 
deem happy, if to want but little, 
and to have that little supplied, be a 
test of happiness. Indeed, he used to 
say, sitting with his wife under that 
large elm yonder, which stands before 
what was once his dwelling, and look- 
ing on delightedly at the gambols of 
his chi » that ‘if he could only 
assure himself of making his little 
Henri an avecat, and so give his de- 

house a chance of becoming 
again distinguished in their native 
province, he would not desire, and 
could scarcely imagine, an addition to 
his enjoyments.” : 

‘This wasindeed his ruling wish and 
chief weakness, for it flattered at once 
his family pride and his partialities 
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as a father. He fancied that he saw. 


some. early marks of genius in his 
eldest and favourite boy, and from the 
child’s youngest years he cherished 
certain undefined hopes, that this son 
would in some way be instrumental in 
restoring the lost rank and fallen for- 
tunes of his family. He therefore la- 
vished all that he could spare from his 
immediate necessities upon Henri’s 
education ; and to this ebject he ac- 
tually sacrificed the interests of Marie 
and Gabriel, his two other children. 
He could not afford to give them the 
advantages which he was barely able 
to purchase for Henri; and he pre- 
ferred depriving them of those which 
were indispensable for their education, 
to distributing fairly among all his 
children such means of equal instruc- 
tion as his fortune allowed. He lived 
to repent his error. 

**T knew Henri from his boyhood. I 
speak from memory, and at the dis- 
tance of five-and-thirty years ; but he 
then seemed to me, with much volati- 
lity, to possess qualities that, under 
judicious culture, might have ripened 
into virtues. His chief fault was an 
extravagant opinion of his own powers, 
which not only made him careless of 
their cultivation, but led at times to a 
mulish stubbornness of conduct, very 
inconsistent with his usual, and I be- 
lieve his natural, temper, which was 
frank, generous, and complying. The 
excessive praises lavished upon every 
instance of success in his studies made 
him negligent of deserving what it 
was so easy to obtain ; and the extreme 
indulgence with which he was treated, 
showed its fruits at a very early age in 
a pettish intolerance of all contradic- 
tion. He certainly had talents; but 
when, at the age of nineteen, he pre- 
pared to leave his father’s house, to 

ursue the study of the law in Paris, 
his information, not obtained gradually 
and with patient attention, but snatch- 
ed in fits and starts of brief but intense 
application, was in part forgotten, and 
such as he retained floated in lights 
and shades over his mind, enabling 
him to do little more than dispute 
with that positiveness which is the 
sure mark of half-knowledge. 

‘* Long before the period of Henri's 
departure his father had become con- 
scious of the mistake he had commit- 
ted in his son’s education, and of his 
injustice to his other children. He 
was a man of a serious, and rather a 
religious turn, and some trifling acts 
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of disobedience in his favourite boy 
seemed at once a just retribution for 
his errors as a parent, and an omen of 
future and still more bitter disappoint- 
ments. He felt, in the conduct of his 
son, how keen is the sense of ill-requited 
kindness,—a feeling which it is ‘in all 
cases hard enough to bear, but which 
wounds with a venom, for which na- 
ture affords no cure, when it stings the 
heart of a father. The dutiful and 
affectionate behaviour of his other 
children, too young to have observed 
his neglect, would have given a solace 
in other griefs, but to Tarrant only 
furnished additional motives for self- 
reproach, by showing that the children 
who deserved the most, had received 
the least of their parents’ kindness. 

** Unhappily, too, Madame Tarrant 
had more than shared her husband's 
weakness.. Henri had been rather 
sickly when an infant, and the cares 
and anxieties she then felt, gave him 
an interest in her affections, which 
became still stronger and more exclu- 
sive as he grew up to manhood. Be- 
sides, he had in personal appearance 
much the advantage of his brother, 
and Madame Tarrant was not the first 
mother who contracted an unreason- 
able partiality for the superior beauties 
of one beloved child. 

“¢ But though Henri had been spoil- 
ed by indulgence, it had not destroyed 
his affections. His habits, though not 
yet actually vicious, were so far de- 
pee that be was in general the 

eadlong victim ‘of his own selfwill ; 
but the heart was still untainted ; and 
as the time approached when he was 
to bid a long adieu to his family and 
home,—to the haunts and the friends 
of his boyhood,—he betrayed a serious- 
ness and softening of temper, from 
which his father formed the most fiat- 
tering auguries. It seemed as if, in 
pondering upon some part of his past 
conduct, his own reflections charged 
him with faults, for which he desired 
to atone in the short space during 
which he was now to remain with his 
family. 

“The 19th of October 1790 was the 
day appointed for his departure. The 
Pp’ ng day was spent by his mother 
and sister in preparing matters for his 
journey,—a task which ,is always a 
pai one, even when friends part 
for a. shorter period than three years, 
the time which Henri was to devote to 
his professional studies in Paris. He 
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in turn tenderly loved ; and he conti- 
nued the whole day in the apartment 
where she and his mother were busy 
in arranging his trunks, books, and 
clothes—sometimes mingling his tears 
with theirs—sometimes cheering them 
with gay anticipations of many a merry 
and happy meeting. Marie occa- 
sionally jomed in these comforting to- 
pics, but Madame Tarrant could not. 
There seemed a load upon her heart, 
heavier than the mere thoughts of the 
present hour could make it, and a 
pearing to take much of its weight 
from some sad forebodings, which she 
sometimes expressed, for which she 
knew not how to account, but which 
she could not stifle. 

** Such hours as these, my young 
friend,” continued M. St Julien, 
** full as they are of painful tender- 
ness, are some of the purest, the ho- 
liest, the best of our existence. All 
the sluices of the affections are opened, 
and the heart pours out the full tide of 
its emotions, unrestrained by that cold 
and hardening mockery, with which 
the world, by an absurd and cruel in- 
consistency, seeks to extinguish the 
feelings that every human creature in it 
at some time or other loves to cherish. 
It is to times and scenes like these that 
the mind will turn, with a sickening 
sense of reproach and humiliation, 
when conscience points to somethin 
committed, or about to be committed, 
which would give shame and sorrow 
to those who, at some such time, have 
joined with us in feelings of pure and 
earnest affection. So it is that Provi- 
dence moulds and governs nations ; so 
it is that domestic ‘sympathies fence 
and warn virtue; so it is that the child 
who is reared under his parents’ eyes, 
and in company with those who are 
bound to him in blood and fondness, 
carries with him to his grave a train 
of early and cherished recollections,— 
a foundation of morals and religion 


‘which no mere systems ever did or 


ever will supply. As far as I can 
judge, and I have had good means of 

owing it, Henri Tarrant never whol- 
ly lost the remembrance of that day, 
and of the evening that closed it. 

‘* The family, after they had finish- 
ed their frugal and early supper, were 
collected upon seats drawn round a 
large parlour window, within which it 
was M. Tarrant’s custom, on summer 
and autumn evenings, to sit upon his 
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arm-chair with his family about him, made a more sincere and earnest yow 
looking on at the various ents than he did at that moment, never to 
made at the approach of night upon forfeit his title to those affections, for 
his farm, of a great part of which the the loss of which it seemed that this 
window afforded a p Their fa- wide world could afford no compensa- 


mily meal had been silent and mourn- 
ful,—for ee was the last, for ee 
years, which Henri was to partake 
with them ;—and they continued for 
some time gazing upon the iittle land- 
seape of their native spot, over which 
night was now drawing her curtain. 

moon had just risen, and shone 
full and clear upon the thoughtful 
group ; and now and then showed, by 


. @ tear glistening in the eye, or falling 


upon some part of the dress, what 
‘were the reflections which engaged 
them all in common. The hushed 
stillness of the hour, broken only by 
the bleating of a sheep, or the rushi 
of a little waterfall that tumbled and 
—_— at the bottom of the lawn,— 
e pale pure cold light of an October 


Moon, looking mournfully down from 
-a clear, and, as yet, a starless sky,— 


were so much in character with their 


feelings, that all were disinelined, by 
speaking, or by moving, to interrupt 
7 pega At length M. Tarrant 


“ * Henri, my child, ’tis. growing 
late, and you have still some arrange- 
ments to make for to-morrow ;—come 
near me.’ ea 

** Henri approached his father, but 
he did not conceal his emotion. 

** «Cheer up ; cheer up, my boy !— 
We shall all meet happily yet. It is 
not manly to grieve so for a three 

’ absence. Many sad things may, 
oubtless, oe during that time ; 
but I hope—I j 

“It was ani tual effort at firm- 
mess. Nature burst her way ;—and 
before M. Tarrant ceased to speak, the 
on and the father were sobbing on 
each other’s bosoms. 

*¢ « This is mere folly,’ said M. Tar- 
rant, after a few seconds’ indulgence. 
‘ And yet I believe I would not wholly 
‘suppress it. Look round you, Henri ; 
see these streaming eyes ;—hear the 
sound of your sister’s and your mo- 
ther’s weeping ;—see the weakness of 
your elder but not more firm father ; 
—and, oh, my child! remember this 
hour;—may the time never come 
when your heart can tell you, you do 
not deserve this fondness! 

‘* Henri sunk upon his knees at his 
father’s feet ; but he was too full for 
utterance. Perhaps no youth ever 


tion. 

« * Henri,’ continued M. Tarrant, 
‘attend to me. I have delayed till 
this last hour to offer you,—not the 
injunction or commands merely, my 
dear boy, but the earnest and solemn 
request of an anxious parent. You are 
going to a place full of temptations of 
all kinds. From many of them, I trust 
in God, your religion, and the moral 
habits in which you have been reared, 
will secure you. But there are two 
dangers which I here give you my pa- 
rental and solemn warning to shun: 
the gambling companies,—nurseries 
for the prison and the scaffold,—that 
abound in Paris ; and the political 
clubs that it is said are now formin 
there. As to gaming, Henri, I shall 
not now urge the miseries to.which it 
leads, often and often I have spoken to 
you on this theme; but remember, 
that what I give you for your support, 
and to defray the charges of your stu- 
dies, is wrung from our hard savings. 
If you remember that, I know you will 
never put ya the hazard of a die, 
what your father only affords you at 
the expense of many privations. Be- 
ware, then, on that account, of the 
vice of gaming ; but beware of it for 
this also ;—that of all the vices which 
debase human nature, it is perha 
that which steels the heart in the hard- 
est insensibility to all the charities and 
sympathies that make the world worth 
living for. Politics you will learn, as 
you learn the laws and history of your 
country. Go not into these new clubs 
and societies. Your ancestors fought 
and bled, and sacrificed their fortunes 
and lives in the cause of loyalty. Do 
not tempt the danger of being pervert- 
ed from this sacred cause ;—a cause 
dear to all true Frenchmen; a cause 
which patriotism and religion unite to 
consecrate. These new philosophers, 
who would change, or, as they say, re- 
form a condition in which we have 
been glorious as well as happy, are to 
be feared in this, Henri,—that they 
are levelling their deadliest blows at 
religion ; a clear proof that they attack 
the state more through a hatred of 
piety than from mere hostility to pre- 
tended political abuses. They are yet 
cautious and moderate; but do not 
trust them. There are signs as if some 
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dire convulsion were at hand, Keep. 
your hands unfettered, your mind un- 
contaminated. Stand aloof until the 


day of trial; and if that day shall 
come, old Joseph Tarrant tells his son 
to be ready at the post of loyalty, 
duty, and honour, and maintain the 
principles which his ancestors met .po- 
verty, ignominy, and death, in defend- 
in: 


cP The next morning, as it dawned, 
found Henri on his way to Paris. The 
events of the ing evening were 
too full in his recollection to allow 
even the novelties of the journey, the 
longest he had ever travelled from 
home, to have much effect upon his 
spirits. But on the second day, the 
constant succession of new objects, the 
bustle of the towns, Koes - he ey 
of the country through which his jour- 
ws P wae Kart led his thoughts 
from the little circle in which he had 
passed his youth, to the great world 
which he was about to enter. He 
therefore approached Paris with a 
mind wholly engrossed by contempla- 
tions of the future, and with somewhat 
of that mixed feeling of fear and ex- 
pectancy with which a mariner of little 
skill might be supposed to launch an 
untried bark upon a wide and treach- 
erous sea. 

“¢ Fear, certainly, predominated for 
a long time, after he had settled in 
Paris and commenced his studies. Left 
to his own guidance, he felt as if a 
ch had been committed to him 
which he was unequal to manage ; and 
at every step he apprehended disaster. 
He was beset with temptations ; but 
he shunnedgthem, as a weak person 
avoids a powerful, dangerous, and for- 
ward foe. For many months his letters 
breathed nothing but indignation at 
the vices of Paris, and his determina- 
tion to preserve himself from their in- 
fection. He gave and earnest 
assurances to his father, that he suc- 
cessfully resisted all solicitations, (and 
they were numerous and pressing, ) 
which he received to join the associates 
of his studies, who were much addict- 
ed to gambling, and some of whom 
were very active members of the read- 
ing societies and debating clubs which 
were, then increasing in numbers, and 
becoming every day more and more 
distinguished by the boldness and pub- 
licity of their proceedings. 

“ T need not describe a father’s pride 
and joy at finding in his own son even 
a better temper and a wiser conduct 
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than he had dared to hope for. M. 
Tarrant’s replies proved how fully, and 
yet how , Lager can repay the 
cares and fondness of a parent.. Todo 
Henri but justice, the happiness which 
he perceived his good conduct confer- 
red upon his father, served to prolong 
the watchful guard which he. held 
upon his actions. But his habits had 
not been formed for a continuance of. 
ae Warm as his affections 
were, they were not strong enough to 
cope with the monster Self-will, which 
had been nourished within him by in- 
dulgence, and had grown in strength as 
he had advanced in age. His letters, 
towards the end of a year from his de- 
parture, became brief and infrequent. 
After some time, they contained little 
else than notices of the expenses of a 
Paris life, and pressing demands for 
money. And at length, when M. 
Tarrant, after many remonstrances, 
and after having mortgaged part of 
his little estate to answer these uns 
reasonable calls, pointed out the abso~ 
lute impossibility of supplying farther 
sums from a property which was now 
become insufficient even for the de» 
cent support of his family, Henri 
wholly ae the correspondence. 
He changed his abode in town; and 
though M. Tarrant, almost distracted 
with apprehensions of the death or 
ruin of his child, wrote repeatedly to 
some of the few persons he knew in 
Paris, he received no tidings of Henri. 
The revolution had broken out, and 
M. Tarrant was prevented from quite 
ting his own district to make personal 
inquiries for his son. After a long 
period of anxiety and expectation, it 
seemed to him but too probable that 
Henri had joined some of the revolu~ 
tionary factions, or had perished in 
one of the massacres at Paris. 
‘* Henri had joined in the revolution, 
its madness and its excesses; but he 
had escaped its proseriptions. His 
abandonment of his early principles 
and virtuous habits was ual, and 
was not completed without man 
les. As if providence desi 
to afford him a warning at-each wrong 
step he took, his progress to guilt was 
by the very road against which he had 
been cautioned by his father. Some 
of the dark and cunning spirits, who, 
at the inning of the political 
changes, worked incessantly to en- 
snare partizans, had contrived temake 
the blandishments of private vices sub- 
servient to their pelitical designs. 
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‘hey established houses of entertain- 
‘of various descriptions, into 
which the young and unwary were 
allured ; and then; when their vic- 
tims were heated with the excesses 
practised there, and were inclined to 
join in any pursuits the partners of 
their vices, these corrupters hurried 
them into some crowd of revolu- 
tionists, engaged in fervid debate, and 
oe the most nefarious pro- 
jects with the language and the senti- 
ments of pure philanthropy and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm. It was at such a 
and time that Henri became in- 
fected with the contagious frenzy of 
republicanism. He had been persua- 
ded, after many refusals, to visit a gd- 
ming-house, which was a favourite 
place of resort to some most intimate 
associates. The recollection of his fa- 
ther’s last words stung him as he en- 
tered ; but he went determined not to 
play, and he kept his resolution. En- 
by the forbearance to which 

he found himself equal, he fell at 
length into the practice of visiting the 
as a sort of lounge, looking on 

at his friends, but still refraining from 
play.. He soon became familiar with 
these scenes ; gambling lost its horrors 
for him ; he had passed the threshold 
of the temple of vice, and it was not 
long before he began the worship 
which he saw all but himself practi- 
sing within it. In short, he yielded 
to the entreaties, the encouragement, 
and the ridicule of his associates ; and 
in a little time became a constant at- 
tendant at the gaming-table. He had, 
like other gamblers, his vicissitudes of 
and ill fortune ; but having ex- 
usted his father’s means, he, on one 
evening, after a run of ill-luck, staked, 
in despair, his all upon a single cast 
—and lost it. It was a moment of 
wildness and tempest of the passions. 
Virtue had lost her habitual hold, and 
he was like a skiff upon the waters, 
unoared, unruddered, and unanchor- 
ed—ready to move as the current 
moight drift it. His companions ad- 
journed to a neighbouring political 
club. He walked with the crowd, 
and assisted in one of those stormy 
and portentous debates, which so often 
ended in maddening the auditors toa 
resolution, promptly executed, to com- 
mit, as essential to the common weal, 
some instant act of lawless violence. 
The meeting broke up in tumult ; 
the members proceeded in a body to 
their work 6f atrocity ; Henri, fired 
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by worry. and desperate at his state 
total destitution, which seemed to 
leave him no refuge but in the public 
ruin, joined in their wildest excesses, 
and became too far committed to avail 
himself of a moment of repentance 
and reflection, even were that moment 
allowed him—but it was not. His 
sanguine temper had made him a 
leader in the disorder which he at first 
only thought he shared ; and he was 
obliged to take an active, though sub- 
ordinate post among the faction which 
he had joined. The speed with which 
a character can be changed in times 
of public convulsion would be incre- 
dible, if facts did not terribly attest 
it. At the miserable period of our re- 
volution, I have seen the mildest and 
best natures so soured and hardened 
by atrocious usage, or by a familiarity 
with crimes which they were com- 
pelled to, witness, or driven, at first, 
by the force of circumstances, to share, 
that in. the end they seemed to have 
the tempers not of men, but of demons. 
But civil wars only make that more 
glaring and manifest which occurs 
less obtrusively in the most quiet 
times. Character must ever be the 
result of habit and example; and he 
who trusts his virtue in the neigh- 
bourhood of vice will find, that the 
diseases of the mind are but too like 
the contagious distempers of the body 
—as infectious, and as deadly. 
“* So it was with Henri Tarrant. For 
a while he shuddered at the deeds 
which it became his part to assist in 
perpetrating. He objected, he re- 
monstrated ; but he only made him- 
self suspected by his party, who talk- 
ed of treason when he spoke of mercy 
or of justice. He found himself, there- 
fore, obliged, at first, to abandon hu- 
manity for self-preservation ; after 
some time, his conscience ceased to 
— when he ceased to-listen to its 
ictates ; and at length he became a 
proselyte to the doctrines and argu- 
ments which flattered him, by seem- 
ing to excuse or palliate the courses 
that he considered it impossible to 
avoid. Paris, however, was a place so 
dangerous alike to those of modera- 
tion and humanity, and those who 


- adopted measures of the sternest ri- 


gour, that he seized the first opportu- 
nity of procuring a commission in the 
revolutionary army, and was soon 
after ordered on active service. 
“In the meantime, La Vendée had 
become the theatre of a conflict as 
6 
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singular in its character, and as san- 
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remar! 
simple manners, and 
tachment to their religion and to the 
persons of their clergy. At first they 
regarded the distant din of the revolu- 
tion as they would the sound of a re- 
mote torrent. They were peaceful and 
contented, and exempt from: many of 
the abuses which prevailed in other 
pe of France. They therefore felt 
ittle interest in the political changes 
which were occurring in the metropo- 
lis. But when it was attempted to put 
in execution thedecree, suspending and 
degrading such of their pastors as 
would not take the revolutionary oath, 
which the clergy of La Vendée, al- 
most to a man, rejected, the people 
became frantic. The lowest ranks were 
the first to arm, and the gentry, who 
were mostly staunch royalists, but 
who feared that the country was not 
yet ripe for revolt, were in some in- 
stances compelled, against their decla- 
red wishes, to head a populace, exci- 
ted to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
in the cause of their king and |their 
— re a 

“The peasantry in the immediate 
neighbourhood of M. Tarrant, were 
distinguished by a more than ordinary 
degree of activity and ardour. They 
were foremost among those who gain- 
ed the first considerable advantage 
over the revolutionary troops. M. 
Tarrant had, by the universal voice, 
been chosen their leader ; and, forget- 
ting his age and the infirmities which 
were growing fast w him, he dis- 
played in the field all the eager valour 
of the stoutest and youngest of his 
followers. -His son Gabriel, too, ren- 
dered important services; and when 
the youth distinguished himself by 
some signal act of bravery, the old 
gentleman would cry, ‘ Well done, 
my dear boy! Right, Gabriel ; right, 
my boy! But where is Henri—where 
is Henri—if he be indeed alive, that 
he is not fighting by his father’s side 
in such a cause as this ?’ 

“Ineed not detail to you the succes- 
ses and reverses of this miserable and 
hopeless contest. After prodigies of 
vious and patient suffering, the un- 
happy Vendeans were overpowered by 
numbers. ‘The vengeance of the vic~ 
tors was ample and terrible. During a 
considerable - a of the war, no quar- 
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ter was given, and at its close the face 
of the country presented only one 
wide succession of pemenen Fe r 
The streets of every town which lay 
in the march of the merciless conque- 
rors, literally ran blood. After the 
decisive battle of Chollet, a mixed and 
harassed host of upwards of eighty 
thousand human beings, of all sexes 
and conditions, sickly and decrepit 
old men, weak and affrighted women, 
half-naked and famished children, 
wounded peasants, and the remnant 
of them who saved their lives and 
arms in the battle, rolled on towards 
the Loire, exhausted by fati and 
hunger, but seeking, like a e of 
panic-struck and hunted cattle, some 
refuge from the dreadful scourge that 
followed fast behind them. M. Tar- 
rant had been wounded in the last en- 
ement, and with difficulty made 

is way among the crowd, supported 
by his daughter, who, in the midst of 
these terrible trials, never lost her re- 
solution. Madame Tarrant, who had 
been for some months rapidly decli< 
ning, was assisted forward by her son. 
Unfortunately, they deviated a little 
— wee of other fugitives, 
oping, by following some of the by- 
roads which Gabrielt thought he ss - 
and which were little frequented, to 
gain more easily the heights of St Fer- 
ment, the point towards which all 
were hastening, with the design of 
escaping across the Loire. They pro 
ceeded a i le space onward, 


considerabl 
the high ground which was their land~ 


mark being hidden from their view ; 
but they missed their way among the 
lanes and valleys with which all this 
country abounds, and when they be< 
lieved they had nearly the 
point of rendezvous, they found them- 
selves upon the bank of the river, up- 
wards of two miles from their place of 
refuge. At this moment, several pea- - 
sants passed them in great trepidation, 
crying, ‘The Blues! The Blues !’ 
(so revolutionary soldiers were 
called ;) and urging instant speed;— 
q Fly, fly, my children !’ cried M. and 
Madame Tarrant, at the same mo- 
ment, ‘ We must perish at all events 
—escape while you can!’ It was a 
moment of life and death.. Gabriel 
looked towards the heights of St Fer- 
ment, and saw the first body of fu- 
gitives safe on the opposite bank of the 
river, and the rest following, appa- 
rently unpursued. The peasants who 
2N 
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moved them urged.to the young 
le Be: adviee which their parents 
ae ered One of them, who_remon- 
strated most strongly, was a neigh- 
bour of M. Tarrant’s, and he even 
sht the arm of Marie, and strove 
to her away. For an instant, 
Gabriel seemed irresolute, but he cast 
a glance at his sister, and that glance 
confirmed him. Her arm was clasped 
round her mother’s, who at the sudden 
alarm would have sunk, but for her 
support; and her eyes were cast up- 
wards with an expression in which 
fixed resolution was blended with 
humble and devout resignation. 
“ ¢ Here, then, we remain,’ said Ga-~ 


briel, as a party of the Blues appear- 
ed on an eminence of the road, a few 
yards distant. ‘ We shall live, or die 
t > 


“The revolutionary troops were 
of prisoners whom 

they laden with ay 
They sto short upon seeing how 
near hey hed come to the flying host, 
which was crossing the river at St 
Ferment, and as they were but a small 
, sent out to scour the country 

or provisions, they did not choose to 
nearer to St Ferment, lest 

ight fall in with some strag- 

ing band of their opponents more 
numerous than their own. Two of the 
lifted their sabres to cut 

the Tarrants ; but another call- 

out that the commanding-officer, 
was at a little distance behind, 
given orders to spare, for the pre- 

the prisoners they might meet, 

n order that, by distributing among 
them the burdens with which the 
other: wretches were overladen, they 


might proceed more quickly to the 


town to which they were to return 
before night, and which was several 
miles distant. The Tarrants were 


then: loaded and driven on with the 


rest of the crowd. Marie and Gabriel 
asked for double weight, and implo- 
red that their aged parents might be 


freed from burdens which they could: 


not bear; but they were answered 
with sabre-blows from the soldiers. 
The old man, and his sick and feeble. 


wife, were compelled to bear their. 


load with. the rest, and the whole 
group moved towards the town, the 
prisoners being goaded on by the 
swords and bayonets of the soldiery. 
What would have been the agony of 
this aged couple, had they known that 
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the troops who inflicted these tortures 
upon them were commanded by their 
own son! Henri Tarrant was the offi- 
cer of the party. But his station, du- 
ring this march, was some hundred 
yards to the rear, and his miserable 
parents were spared the anguish of 
the discovery. : 

“* When po reached the town, the 
prisoners, on being unloaded, wére 
distributed, without food, among the 
houses of a large square, which the 
sword had cleared of its inhabitants 
during the day ; and which served as 
prisons for the victims until their sa- 
vage guards, to use their own lan- 

» * had leisure’ to dispatch them. 

“It was the practice, during this 
inhuman war, to assign an officer and 
his party, during the night, the task 
(as the phrase was) ‘ of clearing the 
prisons ; that is, of butchering the 
prisoners in cold blood. About mid- 
night, the cries which burst from se- 
veral parts of the square, announced 
that the business of slaughter had be- 
gun. House after house was searched 
and cleaned. The officer (it was a 
part of his ordinary duty) preceded the 
soldiers, opened the door, and direct. 
ed them in their bloody work. They 
had visited all the houses but one, and 
as that stood. at a little distance from 
the others, the soldiers were retiring 
without having noticed it ; when their. 
captain, who had approached, and dis- 
covered that it contained some victims 
not. yet immolated, called the soldiers 
back, entered the house, and ascended 
the stairs which led to the room where 
the prisoners were confined. A bro- 
ken door had been nailed up to secure 
them, and, had they not been too fee- 
ble for the exertion, they might have 
torn it down without inuch difficulty, 
and so have probably escaped ; for that 
part of the square had been left nearly 
unguarded. They did not » we 
have made any such effort. “The offi- 
cer looked through the chinks of the 
shattered door; the moon shone full: 
in through a barred window; and 
Henri Tarrant (for it was he) saw-by 
its light his father, bending in. mute 
anguish over the body of his mother, 
who seemed to have just expired im 
the arms of her children. Time was 
precious ;—but it was lost. So sud< 
den, so appalling was the discovery,. 
that Henri gazed on stupidly for a few 
seconds. 

**¢ The spirit has fled to its last rest- 
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ing-place,’ said M. Tarrant, lifting his 
face upwards. ‘ Soon shall we all meet 
there. Providence is wise, my children, 
and we must not murmur.—Henri ! 
‘Henri! she blessed you as she died. 
‘Would to God that I, too, before I die, 
could see and bless you !—Three years 
have this night passed since—— 

“ Henri was awakened to the pass- 
ing peril of the moment. He essayed 
‘to rush down and order off the soldiers ; 
but a file of a serjeant and five or six 
grenadiers had passed quickly upstairs, 
without knowing that their officer had 
entered ; and though they bore lights, 
not observing him in their haste, they 
overturned him in the press. What 
followed was the work of a moment. 
The door was burst open at a plunge. 
Marie, when she saw the soldiers ap- 
proach, flung herself between them 
and her father; but her cry of filial 
anguish, before it was fully breathed 
out, became the shriek of death. In 
an instant her lifeless body quivered 
upon a bayonet. Gabriel received an- 
other mortal thrust, aimed, like the 
former, at his father ; and before——” 

Here M. St Julien paused for the 
first time since he had begun this mi- 
serable narrative. He added hurried- 
ly :— Just as I rushed forward to 
save my father, a blow from a sabre 
cleft his grey head, and he fell upon 
the weltering heap,—the bodies of my 
mother, my sister, and my brother,— 
all—all brought to death by my means, 
and three of them slaughtered before 
my eyes, and under my authority !” 

‘I recoiled with horror at this dread- 
ful confession, and could not for some 
moments bear to address a man, who 
stood before me a self-convicted “par- 
ae. He perceived what I felt, and 
said :— 

** J did not purpose making this 
avowal, but guilt is a poor dissembler. 
You abhor me. It is but just—yet 
hear me. Listen a little farther to the 
most wretched penitent thatever sought 
to atone, in a life of misery and sor- 
row, for crimes, at the bare mention of 
which humanity shudders. You are 
young ; perhaps you are yet innocent ; 

rhaps, too, you have parents. You 

ive in times free from the distractions 
of those atrocities, the example and 
the frequency of which rob man of all 
that is human in his’ nature. But 
every season, and every age of man, 
and of the world, has its own dangers. 
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Take from my history a solemn warn-< 
in 


g- 

** Mark how I fell. My first crime 
was disobedience. Had I never enter- 
ed a gaming-house, I would have be- 
come unpopular with my associates; 
and in separating from them, I would 
have been cut off from the contagion 
of their atrocious vices. Again, my 
second crime was disobedi also 
to which I was led by the first. Hed 
I not entered a political club, I might 
have escaped the bloody work of the 
revolutionary demons. Had I, in short, 
followed my father’s injunctions, given 
on the eve of my departure from home, 
I would not have been, in three years 
from that very evening, the occasion 
of his murder. But so it is. Take but 
one step in crime, and you glide as oh 
a downward plane of ice ;—it is a spe- 
cial mercy of Heaven if your criminal 
course be arrested ;—and on that who 
dare reckon ? 

‘* For me, I had filled up the mea- 
sure of my crimes. I immediately quit- 
ted the army. The accidents of the 
times, and the laws of indemnity, saved 
me from death,—but not from punish~ 
ment. Parricide was written in fiery 
characters in my brain ; there they are 
still, and there they will remain for 
ever. During many years, I laboured at 
a profession which allowed me the pri- 
vacy suited to repentance ; designing, 
if I could compess it, to p the 
spot (forfeited at the Vendean insurrec- 
tion) on which I had spent the years 
of my innecence, and to pass the re- 
mainder of my life in dispensing some 
little benefit among my fellow-crea~ 
tures. The storms of the Revolution 
have swept off all by whom I could be 
personally remembered here, and my 
change of name pat any suspicion 
of my identity. I shall spend the days 
that are left me in assuaging pain, as 
some wretched effort at atonement for 
the agonies I have caused, and in dif- 
fusing among the youth around me, as 
far as my scanty means allow, those 
principles of virtue, and those truths 
of religion, which I once learned from 
the fondest of mothers ; and which, 
notwithstanding all the u y errors 
of my education, and all the deep guilt 
with which I have since been covered, 
give, even to such a wretch as I am, 
a consolation in misery here,—a hope — 
of mercy hereafter.” - 
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long and deep sleep. “Whether I hed 
0) ° 

Saieis ademence , or dead, I 
knew not; neither did I seek to in- 
quire. With that inconsistency that 
may often be remarked in dreams, I 
took the whole as a matter of course, 
and awoke with the full persuasion 
that the long sleep or trance in which 
I.had been laid, had nothing in it 
either new or appalling. That it had 
been. of long continuance I doubted 
not ; indeed I thought that I knew 
that months and years had rolled over 
my head while I was wrapped:in mys- 
terious slumbers. Yet my recollec- 
‘tion of the occurrences that had taken 
place before I had been lulled to sleep 
was perfect ; and I had the most ac- 
curate remembrance of the spot on 
which I lay, and the plants and flow- 


ers that had been budding around me. ~ 


Still ‘there was all the mistiness of a 
vision cast over the time, and the 
- cause of my having laid myself down. 
It was one of the vagaries of a dream, 
and I thought on it without wonder- 


Phe spot on which I was lying was 


just at the entrance of a cave, that I 
fancied had been the scene of some of 
my brightest joys and my deepest sor- 
rows. It was known to none save me, 
and to me it had been a place of re- 
fuge and a defence, for in the wildness 
of my dream I thought that I had been 
persecuted and hunted from the socie- 
ty of man ; and that in that lone cave, 
and that romantic valley, I had found 
and security. 

I lay with my on the ground, 
and my head resting on my arm, so 
that when I opened my eyes, the first 
objects that I gazed on were the stars 
and the full moon ; and the appear- 
ance that the heavens presented to 
me was so extraordinary, and at the 
oe so eighen bgae 9 so sate 

e sily ightness of the sky on 
which T had last gazed, that I raised 
my head on-my hand, and, leaning on 
my elbow, looked with a long and idiot 
stare on the moon and the stars, and 
the black expanse of ether. 

was a dimness in the air—an 
unnatural dimness—not a haze or a 
thin mantle of clouds stretching over 
and obscuring the atmosphere—but a 


darkness—a broad shadow—spreading 
over, yet obscuring nothing, as if above 
the heavenly bodies had been spread 
an immense covering of clouds, that 
hid from them the light in which they 
moved and had their being. 

~\The moon was large and dark. It 
seemed to have approached so near the 
earth, that had it shone with its usual 
lustre, the seas, and the lands, and the 
forests, that I believed to exist in it, 
would have been all distinctly visible. 
As it was, it had no longer the fair 
round shape that I had so often gazed 
on with wonder. The few rays of light 
that it emitted seemed thrown from 
hollow and highland—from rocks and 
from rugged declivities. It glared on 
me like a monstrous inhabitant of the 
air, and, as I shuddered beneath its 
broken light, I fancied that it was de- 
scending nearer and nearer to the 
earth, until it seemed about to settle 
down and crush me slowly and heavily 
to nothing. I turned from that terri- 
ble moon, and my eyes rested on stars 
and on planets, studded more thickly 
than imagination can conceive. They 
too were larger, and redder, and dark. 
er than they had been, and they shone 
more steadil y through the clear dark- 
ness of the mysterious sky. They did 
not twinkle with varying and silvery 
beams—they were rather like little 
balls of smouldering fire, struggling 
with a suffocating atmosphere for ex- 
istence. 

I started up with a loud cry of de- 
spair,—lI saw the whole reeling around 
me,—I felt as if I had been delirious, 
—mad,—I threw myself again on the 
flat rock, and again closed my eyes to 
shut out the dark fancies that on every 
side seemed to assail me,—a thousand 
wild ideas whirled through my brain, 
—I was dying,—I was dead,—I had 
perished at the mouth of that massy 
cave,—I was in the land of spirits,— 
myself a spirit, and waiting for final 
doom in one of the worlds that I had 
seen sparkling around me. No, no,— 
I had not felt the pangs of dissolu- 
tion, and my reason seemed to recall 
unto me all that I had suffered, and 
all that I had endured,—1 repeated the 
list of my miseries,—it was perfect, 
but Death was not there. 

I was delirious,—in a mad fever,— 
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I felt helpless and weak, and the 
thought flashed across my mind that 
there I was left to die alone, and to 
st e and fight with death in utter 
desolation,—the cave was known to 
none save me, and—as I imagined in 
my delirium—to one fair being whom 
I had loved, and who had visited my 
lonely cave as the ee <5 of joy 
and gladness. Then ali the uncon- 
nected imaginations of a dream came 
rushing into my mind, and overwhelm- 
ing me with thoughts of guilt and sor- 
row,—indistinctly marked out, and 
darkly understood, but pressing into 
my soul with all the freshness of a 
recent fact,—and I shrieked in agony ; 
for I thought that I had murdered 
her, my meek and innocent love, 
and that now with my madness I was 
expiating the foulness of my crime.— 
No, no, no,—these visions away, 
and I knew that I had not guilty, 


—but I thought—and I shook with a 


strong convulsion as I believed it to 
be true—I thought that I had sunk to 
sleep in her arms, and that the last 
sounds that I heard were the sweet 
murmurs of her voice.—Merciful hea- 
vens ! she too is dead,—or she too has 
deserted me,—my shrieks, my convul- 
sive agony, would else have aroused 
her. But no—I shook off these fancies 
with a strong effort, and again I ho- 
ped. I prayed that I might still be 
asleep, and still only suffering from 
the pressure of an nizing dream. 
I roused myself—I forth all my 
energies, and I again opened my eyes, 
and again saw the moon and the stars, 
and the unnatural heaven ‘glaring on 
me through the darkness of the night, 
and again overpowered with the strong 
emotions that shook my reason, I fell 
to the ground in a swoon. 

When I recovered, the scene was 
new. The moon and the stars had 
set, and the sun had arisen,—but still 
the same dark atmosphere, and the 
same mysterious sky. As yet, I saw 
not the sun, for my face was not in 
the direction of his rising. My cou- 
rage was, however, revived, and I be- 
gan to hope that all had been but one 
of the visions of the night. But when 
I raised my head, and looked around, 
I was amazed,—distracted,—I had 
lain down in a woody and roman- 
tic glen,—I looked around for the 
copse and hazel that had sheltered me, 
. —J looked for the clear wild stream 
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that fell in man 
r I lis 


I raised myself until I sat upright. 
Horrible was the palsy that fell on my 
senses when I saw the cave—the ver 
cave that I had seen covered wi 
moss, and the wild shrubs-of the fo- 
rest, standing as grim and as dark as 
the grave, without one leaf of verdure 
to adorn it, without one single bush to 
hide it ; there it was, grey and moul+ 
dering ; and there lay the beautiful 
vale, one dreadful mass of rocky de- 
solation, with a wide, dry channel 
winding along what had once been the 
foot of a green valley. 

I looked around -on that inclosed. 
glen as far as my eye could reach, but 
all was dark and dreary, all seemed 
alike hastening to decay. The rocks 
had —_— in huge fragments, — 
among these fragments appeared 
roots and décayed trunks of trees, = 
clothed with moss, or with mush- 
rooms, springing up from the moist 
wood, but 
Ca ateee oieeame 

ey no tree o gro than the 
hazel, or the wild rose, had found 


room or nourishment, yet there lay 
nage trees among the black masses of 
rock, and it was evident that there they 
had grown and died. 

Some dreadful convulsion must have 
taken a 9 it was not the rapid 


devastation of an earthquake. The 
slow finger of ‘time was~ there, and 
every object bore marks of the lapse of 
years—ay, of centuries. Rocks had 
mouldered away—young trees and 
bushes had grown up, and come to 
maturity, and perished, while I was 
wrapped in oblivion. And yet, now 
met I a and knew that it was only 
through many a year having passed 
by, that all these changes tad bees ef- 
fected, even now my senses recovered 
in some measure from the delirious 
excitement of the first surprise, and, 
such is the inconsistency of a dream, 
I almost fancied that all this desolation 
had been a thing to be looked for and 





, and old, and wasted. . 
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expected, for then, for the first time, I 
remembered that during my long slee 
I thought that I knew, that days an 
months, and years, were rolling over 
me in rapid and noiseless succession. 
No sooner had this idea seized my 
mind—no sooner did I conceive that I 
had indeed slept—that I had indeed 
lain in silent insensibility, until wood, 
and rock, and ‘river, dried up, or 
fallen beneath the hand of time—that 
the moon and the stars—and, p 
as I was for wonders, I started, as at 
that instant I instinctively turned to- 
wards that part of the heavens in 
which the sun was to make his ap- 
pearance ; — as I was, I started 
when I beheld his huge round bulk 
an slowly above the barrier of 
rocks that surrounded me. His was 


no longer the piercing ray, ‘the daz-_ 


zling, the pure and colourless light, 
that had shed glory and radiance on 
the world on which I had closed my 
eyes—he was now a dark round orb of 
reddish flame. He had sunk nearer 
the earth as he approached nearer the 
close of his career, and he too seemed 
to share with the heaven and the 
earth the symptoms of decay and dis- 
solution. Oe Ors Saar: @ 

When I saw universal nature thus 


worn out and exhausted—thus perish- 


ing from old age, and expiring from 
the sheer walt of soneeting clasiatale. 
then I thought that surely my frail 
body must likewise have waxed old 
and infirm—surely I too must be bow- 
ed down with age and weariness. 

I raised myself slowly and fearfully 
from the earth, and at length I stood 
upright. There I stood unscathed by 
time—fresh and vigorous as when last 
I walked on the surface of a green and 
beautiful world—my frame as firmly 
knit, and my every limb as active as if 
a few brief hours, instead of many and 
long years, had witnessed me extended 
on_that broad a of rock. ' 

At first a sudden gleam of joy broke 
on my soul, when I thought that here 
I stood unharmed by time—that I at 
least had lost nothing of life by the 
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wonderful visitation that had befallen 
me. ¥ 
._I felt as if I could fly away from 
this scene of devastation, and in other 
climes seek for fresher skies and more 
verdant vales. Alas! alas! I soon and 
easily gained the top of the rising 
bank, and fixed my eyes on the wide 
landscape of a desolate and unpeopled 
world * ° ° ” * 
° * Desolation! Desolation ! 
I knew that it was to be dreaded as a 
fearful and a terrible thing, and I had 
felt the sorrows of a lone and helpless 
spirit—but never, never had I concei- 
ved the full misery that is contained 
in that one awful word, until I stood 
on the brow of that hill, and looked 
on the wide and wasted world that lay 
stretched in one vast desert before 
me. 
Then despair and dread indeed laid 


_hold of me—then dark visions of woe 


and of loneliness rose indistinctly be- 
fore me—thoughts of nights and days 
of never-ending darkness and cold— 
and then the miseries of hunger and 
of slow decay and starvation, and 
hopeless destitution—and then the 
hard struggle to live, and ‘the still 
harder struggle of youth and strength - 
‘to die. Dark visions of woe, where 
fled ye? before what angel of light 
hid ye your diminished heads? The 
sum of my miseries seemed to over- 
whelm me—a loud sound, as of one 
universal crash of dissolving nature, 
rung in my ears—I gave one wild 
shriek—one convulsive struggle—and 
—awoke——and there stood my man 
John, with my shaving-jug in the one 
hand, and my well-cleaned boots in 
the other—his mouth open, and his 
eyes rolling hideously at thus wifness- 
ing the frolics of his staid and quiet 
master. 

By his entrance were these visions 
dispelled, else Lord knows how long I 
might have lingered out my existence 
in that dreary world, or what woes 
and unspeakable miseries had been in 
store for 
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“ Tt is a perilous thing to try experiments on the farmer:. ..°.. They may 
even in one year of false policy do mischiefs incalculable; because the trade of a 
farmer is one of the most precarious in its advantages, the most liable’to losses, and 


the least profitable, of any that is carried on 


The cry of the people in ei- 


ties and towns, though unfortunately (from a fear of their multitude and combina- 
tion) the most regarded, ought in fact to be the least attended to upon this subject; 
for citizens are in a state of utter ignorance of the means by which they are to be 
fed; and they contribute little or nothing, except in an infinitely circuitous manner, 
to their own maintenance. They are truly, *‘ Fruges conswmere nati.’ They are to. 
be heard with great respect and attention upon-matters within. their province—that. 
is, on trades and manufactures; but on anything that relates to agriculture, they ure: 
to be listened to with the same reverence which we pay to the dogmas of other igno- 


rant and presumptuous men.” —BURKE. 


Turse were the opinions of an ex- 
cellent practical farmer, a statesman 
of the first class, and an individual 
pre-eminent for knowledge, experi- 
ence, and wisdom. In commencing 
our remarks on Agriculture, we strong- 
ly recommend them to the attention 
of our readers, 

If it be at all times necessary to 
listen to the cry of the people in cities 
and towns touching this subject with 
caution and distrust, it is doubly so at 
the present moment. That which bears 
the name of Political Economy, but 
which ought to bear a very different 
one, has given to the ignorance and 
selfishness of such people with regard 
to Agriculture the garb of science. A 
body of lecturers and newspaper wri- 
ters, who perhaps never saw a green 
field, and who could not distinguish a 
pod of beans from an ear of barley, 
oracularly proclaim that they are in- 
finitely more knowing in agricultural 
matters than the most experienced 
agriculturists. wm have drawn up a 
string of pretended theorems and de- 
monstrations, which they assert to be 
unerring, and by means of which 
every inhabitant of a town believes 
a to a lanonrynn 3 pone 
or giving judgment on the Corn Laws. 
The city barber can show, while he is 
taking off a beard, that the farmer is 
an utter stranger to his own interest— 
the draper’s apprentice can demon- 
strate, while he is measuring a yard 
of tape, that to plunge the farmers 
into ruin, and strip the landlords of 
income, would prodigiously benefit the 
nation. All this is held to be matter of 
proof. There is an authority to refer 
to, which may not be disputed ;—it is 
a fundamental maxim of Political Eco- 
nomy, that if our own producers can-< 


not supply us at so cheap arate as fo- 
reign ones, we ought to be supplied b 
the latter ; and who shall dare to call 
its truth into question ? 
Of course, the cry of the people of 
cities and towns is no longer prompt-- 
ed by hunger and high prices. Up.to; 
a recent period, manufactures and 
commerce have been in the most 
flourishing condition; the masters 
have made good profits; the work- 
men have had. very high wages— 
have enjoyed ce gpenten abundance than, 
ever before fell to their lot, and great~ 
er abundance than has been enjeyed 
by very many —_ who rank as 
gentlemen. Generally ing, the 
inhabitants of + a ees have 
enjoyed unexampled plenty and. pros« 
perty, and yet they have continual- 
kept up a cry for the reduction of 
the prices of corn. Has wheat then, 
been unreasonably dear? No! it has 
not fetched two-thirds of the price 
that it frequently fetched during the 
war ; and it has not been higher than 
it often was centuries ago. Have the 
farmers and their servants been in a 
better condition than the masters and, 
workmen in large places? No! they 
have been in a much worse condition. 
Why then has the cry been raised ? 
Because corn has beenruinously cheap 
in various foreign countries. It has 
not been inquired whether our farmers 
could afford to reduce their prices, or 
whether they could produce at as 
cheap a rate as those of other nations. 
No notice has been taken of the fact, 
that in these foreign countries the 
low prices have plunged agriculture 
into deep distress. Political Economy 
needed no such knowledge. Corn was 
cheaper in Poland, Germany, Ameri- 
ca, &c. than in England ; this was all 





that was to be known, and 
this formed the sole scientific and con- 
clusive reason way the price here 
ought to be reduced. 

A cry like this, when those who 
raise it—taking into calculation the 
difference in profits and wages—buy 
their bread in reality at a cheaper 
rate than the producers of corn, can- 
not surely be entitled to much consi- 
deration. Another cause that renders 
it the less deserving of notice, is, the 
Econoniists who guide and mature it 
are as dishonest as they are ignorant. 
Their grand object is, not the benefit 
of commerce and manufactures, but 
the promotion of their own wishes 
as a political faction. In the words of 
Burke—“ Knowing how opposite a 
permanent janded interest is to their 
schemes, they have resolved, and it is 
the great drift of all their tions, 
to reduce that description of men toa 
mere peasantry for the sustenance of 
the towns, and to place the true effec- 
tive government in cities among the 

mn, bankers, and voluntary 
clubs of bold, presuming young per- 
sons ; advocates, attorneys, managers 
of ne , and cabals of literary 
men.” ey care no more for the 
interests of the merchants and manu- 


facturers than for those of the agri- 


culturists ; they wish to crush the 
latter, merely that they may gain a 
triumph for Republicanism. 

In better times, a cry for cheaper 
bread, set up by the inhabitants of 
cities and towns amidst prosperity and 
abundance, would have received from 
the Ministry and Parliament the most 
marked reprobation. It would have 
been put down at once, not more from 
its un-English character, than from 
its being hostile to the best interests 
of its authors. But we live in times 
when every cry is thought rational 
and just that demands change and 
innovation—when it is thought to be 
idiotcy to act upon old principles, and 
to be satisfied with existing things. 

‘Hitherto the theoretic projector has 
been laughed at ; now he alone is to 
be trusted: it is the man of practical 
knowledge who must not be listened 
to. Every one is the master of any 
business save his own. The lawyer 


takes upon himself the management of- 


foreign politics—the newspaper writer 
draws up laws for agriculture—the 
lecturer lays down systems for trale— 
and the surgeon regulates the relations 
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between master and servant, In pro- 
portion as a man is a stranger to a 
subject, in the same proportion is his 
inion on it attended to. . Who, in 
ese enlightened days, would pay any 
regard to the opinion of the agricul- 
turists on agriculture, of the silk ma- 
nufacturer on the silk trade, or of the 
iron-master on the iron trade? No 
one. The opinion would be dictated 
by experience, and therefore it would 
be scorned. Not many months since, 
some of the Ministers declared in Par- 
liament, that they knew they were 
right in opening a trade, because, al- 
though they were opposed by those 
engaged in, and perfectly acquainted 
with it, they were sanctioned by men 
engaged in other trades, and utter 
strangers to it. The primary direc- 
tors of public affairs have lately been 
closet visionaries—men thoroughly 
destitute of experimental knowledge, 
and having a character for anything 
rather than ability and wisdom: The 
Ministry and Parliament may have 
carried into effect, but these men— 
the Humes—M‘Cullochs, and Bent- 
hams—have formed the plan and laid 
down the principle. If the affairs of 
an empire like this can continue to be 
thus managed without injury, the 
science of government is certainly a 
very different thing from what we 
believe it to be. The yéar 1825 will 
be long memorable in the annals of 
England. The worst of its projectors 
have not been those of the new com- 
nies: the most fatal of its bubbles 
aave been blown elsewhere than in 
the money market ; these have.not yet 
all burst, but burst they will, and 
fearful will be the consequences. 

The political bubbles, as well as 
those of a different character, have in- 
jured most seriously, some of the bet- 
ter feelmgs of the community. A 
clamour is kept up in favour of libera- 
lity—of a hberal system of trade. 
What, in plain English, is this libera- 
lity? Do our merchants, manufac- 
turers, and tradesmen, stand forward 
like honest, generous, straightforward 
men, and say—We have too much 
trade—we have more than we desire 
—we are willing to give a portion to 
France, Holland, &c. without an equi- 
valent ?. Does any one of them intend 
that his liberality shall subtract in the 
least from his property or income? 
No! all who cry up this /iberal sys- 
tem of trade expect to make it an in- 
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serument of profit. One shilling is to 
be given, that two may be received— 
a gudgeon is to be thrown away, that 
a whale may be obtained. It is de- 
clared that this liberality will be ama- 
zingly beneficial to Jah? he there- 
fore it is popular and fashionable. It 
is, in fact, neither more nor less than 
cold-blooded, disgraceful avarice. This 
avarice has made one interest seek the 
destruction of another throughout the 
country. The trade which cannot be 
touched hy the foreigner oe sup- 
ports what will ruin that which can, 
for the sake of the profit ; the cotton 
or woollen trade, is willing to gain 
extension by the sacrifice of the silk, 
or glove trade. While the different 
mercantile and manufacturing inte- 
rests thus fight - emer each other, 
they combine for the ruin of agricul- 
ture. a ef this beens liberality 
is stripped of its gaudy disguise, it is 
hideous, loathsome, guilty, and dan- 
gerous beyond description. 

These things ought to make every 
one the clamour against the 
Corn Laws with distrust, who wishes 
to judge correctly. When he hears 
these laws called odious, hateful, dis- 
graceful, &c., and finds that enmity 
to them is to be used as a test at the 


approaching election, let him turn from 
eir slanderers to examine their ope- 


ration. Let him rigidly scrutinize 
their fruits from their birth to the 
present moment. Let him ascer« 
tain what scarcity they have produced 
—what trade they have ruined—and 
what degree of want and suffering they 
have brought upon the inhabitants of 
rs If he find—as find he 
will—that, in the period in which they 
have raised corn the most, trade has 
been in the most flourishing condition, 
the a — manufacturers have 
enjo the highest prosperity, and 
the waking classes of tities andl tires 
have been blessed with such abun- 
dance as they never before possessed— 
then let him think, as he ought, of the 
clamour and the clamourers, 

In our remarks on Agriculture, we 
shall not arfay it against Commerce 
and Manufactures. We feel equal 
friendship for the three, we believe 
them to form a whole ; and in throw- 
ing our shield over.the one in its 
danger, we conceive that we likewise 
throw it over the others. If we dc- 
casionally turn our weapon against 
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Commerce and Maiiufactures, it will 
tturdl Gnd Sagesoetal war ‘apie 
na an war 

Agriculture, and to prevent them from 
working their own destruction. There 
are, we know, pe bey metchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen, who 
Wish to judge correctly on the ques- 
tion—who are willing to act on the 
maxim, Live and let live—who seek 
not to distress their agricultural fel- 
Jow-subjects~and who are anxious for 
the weal of the whole community. 
Let all such attend to us; we will not 
intentionally attempt to mislead them, 


-and they will still be free to follow 


their own opinions. If there be one 
whose grovelling, despicable soul can 
regard neither countrymen nor coun- 
try, can never look beyond the circle 
drawn by its own cupidity, and can 
sigh to gather wealth through the ruin 
and misery of his fellow-creatures, 
if there be one such pitiful wretch in 
the British nation, let us be listened 
to even by him, We may say some- 
thing that will gratify his avarice and 
benefit his pocket. 

We must begin with dividing the 
community into two great bodies—the 
one comprehending the Agriculturists, 
and the other, the Merchants and Ma- 
nufacturers. The first body, strict! 
speaking, pre, wr not only all 
who draw employment from the land, 
but all who draw income from it. 
The great landlord is as much a pro- 
ducer of corn, as the great manufac- 
turer is of manufactures, or as the 
great merchant, calling the latter for 
the occasion a producer, is of mer- 
chandise. His tenants are practically 
his junior partners; with every one 
he finds the chief part of the capital, 
and, if he do not attend daily to the 
business, he lays down the plan for 
its management, and keeps it under 
his general superintendence. His ine 
come arises from it, and fluctuates 
with the profits which it yields, like 
that of histenants. The agricultural 
body includes the nobility, the coun- 
try gentlemen, and great part of the 
clergy, with. their servants. The uni- 
versities, numberless corporate bodies, 
and various public institutions, have 
large possessions in land, and _all 
whom these possessions maintain be- 
long to the agriculturists. A vast num- © 
ber of the regular inhabitants of towns 
derive their income wholly, or‘princi- 
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pally, from land, and these belong to 
the Agriculturists. If the ministers, 
ambassadors, judges, &c, ; the army 
and navy ; those who are employed for 
thecollection of the revenue ; the fund- 
holders ; in a word, all who draw in- 
come from the public-purse, are to be 
classed at all, a vast number of them 
are paid by, and of course belong to, 
. the agriculturists. Taking all this in- 
to calcylation, and looking at Britain 
and Ireland as a whole, the agricul- 
turists include at least half of the ag- 
gregate Lp opmanaay . 

Under the terms merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, we will here include all 
tradesmen, mechanics, &c. The 
cer is practically the co-partner of the 
importers of tea, sugar, &c. The tai- 
lor is a garment-manufacturer; the 
different tradesmen, mechanics, arti- 
zans, &c., are connected with the lead- 
ing merchants and manufacturers, in 
fitting for use, and distribitting the 
goods of the latter. Our readers will 

therefore bear in mind, throughout 
this article, that by the terms mer- 
chants and manufacturers, we mean 
not only those who commonly bear the 
names, but all the members of the 
community who cannot be classed with 
the Agriculturists ; all who draw em- 
ployment, directly or remotely, from 
commerce and manufactures. 

The commodities of these gigantic 
bodies are, as every one knows, per- 
fectly distinct, and they reciprocally 
give employment to each other. The 
Agriculturists employ the merchants 
and manufacturers to supply them 
with merchandise and manufactures ; 
and the latter employ the former to 
supply them with food and various raw 
articles to trade with, or manufacture. 

Every one can see that the agricul- 
a body depends solely on the tra- 

ing body for the sale of its surplus 
p 3 every one, we say, can see 
this, and therefore it is not made a 
matter of dispute. But that the tra- 
ding body depends, in any material de- 
gree, for the sale of its surplus com- 
modities, on the agricultural one, seems 
in these days to he denied by almost 
all. It appears to be imagined that it 
—— principally for employment 
and a market on foreign nations: the 
doctrine, which a fool ought to be 
ashamed of believing in, is maintain- 
ed by every one who thinks himself 
individyally wise, that, the less the 
Agriculturists obtain for their produce, 
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the greater will be the trade and pro- 
fits y the merchants and manufactu- 
rers 

The agricultural bedy raises all its 
produce at home from its land. . The 
trading body buys its commodities, or 
the raw produce from which it. fabri- 
cates them, chiefly abroad ; and it buys 
them principally with foreign raw pro- 
duce, or its own manufactures. This 
buying and selling between the latter 

and foreign nations, in which 
neither the former body nor its pro- 
duce appear to take any share, form 
the main source of that ruinous delu- 
sion which prevails on the question, 
and we must therefore ascertain. what 
regulates their extent, and keeps them 
in existence. 

If the Agriculturists could not sell 
their surplus produce, they could still 
subsist, although very miserably ; they 
could still raise food for their own 
consumption, and manufacture for 
themselves from the produce of their 
land. With the merchants and manu- 
facturers the ,case is different. The 


_ latter subsist by buying and selling ; 


they do not grow their commodities, 
or the raw produce. from which they 
are fabricated ; if they cannot sell their 
commodities, they cannot buy them ; 
they cannot procure food ; they can- 
not procure these commodities for their 
own consumption. It is solely from 
their sales to the Agriculturists that 
they are themselves enabled to con- 
sume, not only food, but merchandize 
and manufactures ; that they are ena- 
bled to buy of, sell to, and employ 
each other. The Agriculturists give 
an order for cottons to the cotton-ma- 
nufacturer, and this enables the latter 
to employ the cotton-merchant, the 
maker of machinery, the dyer, the 
coal-merchant, &c., and to wear cot- 
tons himself. Without this original 
order, none of these could be employed, 
or could wear cottons. 

In primitive times, the Agricultu- 
rists contented themselves with the 
produce of their soil; and then no 
merchants and manufacturers could 
exist. When the former began to have 
surplus produce to dispose of, then 
the latter came into being ; in propor- 
tion as their produce increased: in. va- 
Ine, in the.same proportion merchants 
and manufacturers multiplied. If we 
look through the world at this mo~ 
ment, we find, that where the Agri- 
culturists have no surplus produce, 
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there safe no merchants and manufac- 
turers ; and that in those nations where 
the Agriculturists have such produce, 


the value of it tes the employ- 
ment of the m nts and manufac- 
turers. We find, that if a nation’s 
Agriculturists buy their manufac- 
tures of other nations, it has few mer- 
chants,and nomanufacturers ; the buy- 
ing only multiplies the latter abroad. 
In — as the Agriculturists 
buy at home, the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers are numerous at home. 
In this country, up to a recent pe- 
riod, the two bodies have been compel- 
ied by law to buy, as far as possible, 
exclusively of each other ; and this has 
roduced the best fruits to each. Our 
nd yields little save corn and cattle, 
and these are yielded in profusion. by 
the land of most other countries. If our 
Agriculturists had constantly bought 
their merchandize and manufactures 
‘abroad with corn and cattle, they must 
have sold their wheat for less than 
twenty shillings per quarter, and their 
other produce in proportion. Of course, 
their purchases must have been very 
small, and they must have been al- 
ways in the lowest state of penury. By 
buying solely at home, they have mul- 
tiplied merchants and manufacturers 
in this country ; they have paid high- 
er prices for many things than they 
could have bought them at abroad ; but 
to counterpoise this, they have obtain- 
ed higher prices for, and sold much 
more of, their own roe The mer- 
chants and manufacturers have paid 
much higher _ for corn, &c., than 
they could have bought these for 
abroad, but they have charged propor- 
tionally high for their own commodi- 
ties ; and in proportion as the price of 
Agricultural produce has been raised 
to thein, their trade has been extended 
and their gain increased. They have 
likewise been compelled to buy as far 
pe} ae of each other, and each di- 
ision of them has supplied the whole 
community with its commodities. 
If every nation should manufacture 
its produce before exporting it, a vast 
on of our manufacturers would 
useless. Our cotton and silk manu- 
facturers, rope-makers, &c., &c., with 
all of other callings who dfaw em- 
ployment from them, would be depri- 
ved of bread. We should have little 
to sell that other nations would want 
to buy, prices would fall, an immense 
part of both the bodies would be only 
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a burden to the rest, and we should 
be one’ of the poorest nations ‘in’ the 
world. A large proportion of this 
would fall upon us, were every nation 
to manufacture for itself all the ma- 
nufactures that it consumes. Our 
manufacturers supply, not only our- 
selves, but more or several other 
nations. ‘The whole world can only 
employ a cettain number of manufac- 
turers, and if one nation have more 
than its share, another must have 
fewer. We have eet! more than 
our share, according to a fair division, 
and therefore some nations have but 
few, and others have ‘scarcely any. 
The Le ere raise their pro- 
duce solely with their own capital and 
labour, azd they sell it free from duty. 
Fluctuations in its-prices, therefore, 


~fall exclusively on themselves. ‘The 


traders buy their commodities, or the 
raw produce from which they fabri- 
cate them, abroad; they pay upon 
them duties which sometimes are ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and therefore their 
prices may be very high, or very low, 
without their profits being varied. A 
considerable part of the price of bread 
and shambles’ meat to the town con- 
sumer consists of the profits of the 
factor, miller, cattle-jobber, and but- 
cher. At this moment, in London, 
people are buying their bread at the 
rate of ninety shillings per quarter for 
wheat, when the farmers cannot ob- 
tain sixty shillings. The price of meat 
is still higher in proportion. The rate 
of this profit does not vary exactly as 
the price of wheat and cattle varies, 
and therefore a rise or fall in the latter 
does not cause an equal rise or fall in 
the price of bread or meat. If a rise 
of fifty per cent take place in agricul- 
tural produce, it does not raise the 
price of what we buy abroad, or the 
duty upon it ; and therefore a rise in 
merchandise and manufactures, of two 
per cerit in some articles, five in others, 
and of perhaps from fifteen to twenty 
on the average, is sufficient to balance 
it on the part of the traders. 

The Economists assert that a rise in 
corn raises the price of all other things. 
Generally true, but how? They reply 
—solely by raising the price of food. ; 
This is false. If a bad season destroy 
half the erop, double prices do not be+ 
nefit the Agriculturist. He cannot 


increase his consumption of merchan- 
dise and manufactures ; the high price 
of food diminishes the consumption 
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of these amidst the -trading bedy, 
causes a glut in them and labour, and 
the price of many things is perhaps 
even reduced. If, with only half an 
average crop, the Agriculturist can 
obtain no advance of price, his con- 


sumption is prodigiously diminished, 
and this runs down ruinously by gluts 
the price of labour, merchandise, and 
manufactures. It does to the traders 
more injury than the doubling of his 


ces. 

If, with average crops, the prices of 
the Agriculturists be raised fifty per 
cent, what follows? The advance is 
almost all expended in the consump- 
tion of merchandise and manufactures. 
The agricultural body instantly de- 
mands one-third more of merchandise 
and manufactures, and of such too as 
yield the best profit, and employ the 
most labour. This sudden demand 
outstrips, at the first, supply, and ena- 
bles the trading body to raise its prices 
at pleasure. What the latter pays to 
the foreigner and the exchequer re- 
mains the same, and a small advance 
of price places its wages and profits on 
a level with those of the other a 
The advance of price to the Agricul- 
turists on what they buy, falls far -be- 
low their increase of profit on what 
they sell, and their purchases continue 
to infinitely greater. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers, not only 
increase their per centage of profits 
and their wages, but they extend very 
greatly their sales, and a vast number 
more of them are employed. They 
are enabled to sell infinitely more to 
each other, as well as to the Agricul- 
turists. With them, as with the lat- 
ter, the advance of price in what they 
buy, falls far below their increase of 
profit in what they sell. 

This universal rise of prices, there- 
fore, gives employment to an immense 

itional quantity of labour ; and it 
raises the net income of almost every 
individual in the community ; it raises 
to him the price of what he has to 
sell, more than that of what he has to 


buy. 

tt is because taxes, duties, and the 
price abroad, of foreign produce, re- 
main unaltered—because the farmer 
cultivates his land to a great extent 
with , and the cost of these and 
of his bread and animal food remains 
practically the same—because most of 
our goods are prepared in a consider- 
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able degree by: steam, horses, wind, 
water, or foreign labour and capital— 
because the same extent of land will 
yield the same quantity of produce— 
because the same number of labourers 
will do the same quantity of work— 
because twenty shillings’ worth of la- 
bour will often suffice, for twenty 
pounds’ worth of goods—because, in 
fine, most of the leading ingredients 
in the pie of everything, are not af- 
fected by the fluctuations in this price 
—it is from this that high prices be- 
nefit, and low ones injure, almost 
every individual in the community. 
The rise or fall, falls wholly on our 
own wages and profits of capital ; 
these constitute but a trifling part of 
the whole price of most commodities, 
and therefore a rise or fall of twenty 
or thirty per cent in this whole price, 
will often raise or sink wages and pro- 
fits fifty or one hundred per cent. 

To disprove this, it must be proved . 
that a rise in corn, not only raises 
other things, but raises them in an 
equal degree. It must be proved, that 
if the quarter of wheat rise from sixty 
to one hundred and twenty shillings, 
the price of raw cotton, &c. must be 
doubled abroad, the taxes must be 
raised from fifty to one hundred mil- 
lions, the pound of tea must be raised 
from eight to sixteen shillings, the 
pound of tobacco from four to eight 
shillings, the yard of broad cloth from 


thirty to sixty shillings, the dozen of 


rt from fifty to one hundred shil- 
ings, &c. &c. No such disproof will 
we think be offered us ; and if it can- 
not be offered, a rise in agricultural 
produce must raise the profits and 
wages of the Agriculturists. Ifa rise 
in corn raise other things at all, it 
must raise the wages and profits of the 
merchants and manufacturers, for it 
is almost solely upon them that it 
operates. 

It is demonstrable to all, that the 
Agriculturists can only dispose of a 
certain quantity of produce in the 
year—that in reality they exchange 
it for merchandise and manufactures 
—that if the price be reduced one 
half, they cannot bring more to mar- 
ket, and they can only consume half 
the quantity of merchandize and ma- 


‘nufactures, If half the population 


strike one half from its consumption 
of certain commodities, the other half 
must raise its consumption of them by 
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the same amount, or the whole con-. 
sumption must be reduced. A reduc- 
tion of pons per cent to the Agricul- 
turist, d not, on account of the 
baker, butcher, &c., reduce bread and 
animal food to the town consumer 
more than thirty per cent, and there- 
fore, if the merchants and manufactu- 
rers could keep their wages and gene- 
ral prices unaltered, their increase of 
consumption in merchandise and ma- 
nufactures would do little more than 
cover half the diminution on the part 
of the Agriculturists. The whole con- 
sumption of the country would of 
course be greatly reduced ; vast num- 
bers of them would be thrown out of 
employment, and this would throw 
vast numbers more out of employ- 
ment ; gluts would reduce their wages 
and profits to the lowest point, and of 
necessity their sales to the lowest point 
likewise. If a rise in corn raise all 
other things, a fall in it as certainly 
reduces them ; the rise, by increasing 
trade and employment for labour, 
raises the wages and profits of the 
trading body more than it ought in 
proportion ; and the fall, by diminish- 
ing trade and employment for labour, 
sinks such wages and profits more 
than it ought in proportion. The truth 
of this is attested by the whole of ex- 
perience. 

By compelling the two bodies to 
buy exclusively of each other, we have, 
in the first place, carried the number 
of our merchants and manufacturers 
to the yo point ; we possess far 
more of them in p ion, than any 
other nation. This has enabled us to 
get our superabundant land into cul- 
tivation, and to secure to our Agricul 
turists goed prices constantly. This 
has operated to multiply the traders 
still more, and to secure to them 
prices constantly. The fruit of the 
whole is, consumption is far greater 
here than in any other part.of the 
world. Notwithstanding the condition 
of a part of Ireland, our twenty mil- 
lions of souls perhaps cansume as great 
a quantity of agricultural — omg 
merchandise, and manufactures, as 
sixty millions of any other people. 
a. this a consumption, 
which originated with, and is regula- 
ted by, the Agriculturists, flows our 
foreign trade. If we cannot consume, 
we cannot buy ; and if we cannot buy, 
we cannot sell. The merchants and 
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manufacturers, whocarry on this trade, 
are merely the agents to this consump-~ 
tion of the whole country ; and not by 
them, but by. the consumption, the 
trade is regulated. j 

The system which thus compelled 
the bodies to buy of each other— 
which thus prohibited the nation as 
a whole from buying anything of 
other nations, save such articles as it 
really needed, either for consumption 
or profitable re-sale—is now destroyed, 
as one of error and injury. The Agri- 
culturists, and the different. divisions 
of the traders, may now buy their 
manufactures of other nations. The 
traders are still compelled te buy solely 
of the Agriculturists, but the compul- 
sion is to be soon removed. Ministers 
declared, in the last Session of Parlia~ 
ment, .that the trade in corn ought to 
be made free in the present one, and 
they now declare that this ought to be 
done in the first favourable moment. 
Sentence has been pronounced—the 
executioner is preparing for the dis- 
charge of his functions—and when the 

uarter of wheat shall rise to seventy 
shillings, the death-stroke will be 
given to the agriculture of England. 
The trade in corn is already free, so 
far as regards intention, and we shall 
speak accordingly. 

The destroyers of this system de- 
clare that its destruction, and the 
establishment of their new liberal one, 
were called for by the wealth, trade, 
and prosperi of the empire. We 
will now glance at this new liberal 
system, which is the perfection of po- 
litical economy ee 
is to prove, that Huskisson and 
Mr Robinson are first-rate statesmen, 
and that all who before them conduct- 
ed our commercial affairs were dolts 
and papracsuat Aa 

If a grocer buy more sugar 
can sell, he end himself to poverty 
by it—if the farmer, who has nothing 
but corn to sell, buy corn and there- 
by render his own unsaleable, he rains 
himself—if the labourer buy the la- 
bour of others, instead of selling his 
own, he reduces himself to starvation. 
The principle is the same to the na-~ 
tion, as to the individual. The latter 
may be trusted for avoiding, but the 
former is very liable to fall into, the 
error. .The nation is com of 
bodies, each of which subsists by the 
sale of its separate commodities ; and 
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one body may often think it its in- 
terest to supply the community 
abroad with a commodity, from the 
uction of which, here, another 
y draws its subsistence. The mer- 
chants may think it their interest to 
im foreign silks to the ruin of our 
manufacturers, or foreign corn, to 
the ruin of our agriculturists. They 
may import foreign manufactures and 
corn until they render a large part of 
our labour smnablediilie,: onl’ greatly 
= the price of the remainder. 
A body of only a few thousands may 
bring that into the market from 
abroad, ‘which will render ten millions 
unable to sell the commodities from 
which ea draw their bread, except 
at ruinously losing prices. To prevent 
this was the object of the old system. 
It prohibited one body from buying 
what would ruin another: it prohi- 
bited the nation, as a whole, from 
buying what it did not need—from 
buying what, practically, it could nei- 
ther consume nor: sell again—from 
destroying its own market and inju- 
ring and ruining itself. These were 
the only restrictions that it imposed. 
The new system is, of course, di- 
rectly the reverse, and these are the 
only restrictions that it removes. Corn 
and manufactures are almost the only 
things that, as a nation, we have to 
sell ; and its object is to enable us to 


buy corn and manufactures which we | 


actually do not need, which, in reality, 
we can neither consume nor sell again, 
and which must ruin our market as 
sellers. 

As a nation, we draw a consider- 
able part of our subsistence from the 
sale of silks, we have of these a pro- 
fusion, and we want to sell them, and 
not to buy others. Yet, by means of 
this system, we are about to buy im- 
mense quantities of silks of other na- 
tions, and we are told that this will 
greatly increase the sale of our own 
silks. How will this miraculous in- 
crease of sale be obtained? The French 
manufacturers are to take commodi- 
ties of us in exchange for their silks ; 
and this.is to cause such an increase 
of trade as will take off not only all 
their silks, but an additional quantity 
of our own. That any Minister, any 
man of common sense—any cobbler, 
should believe this, is amazing. . 

Supp»se a Frenchman bring a thous 


sand pounds’ worth of silks, and even 
take manufactures, for instance, wool- 
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lens, in exchange, does any man ima- 
gine, that those whom the manufac- 
turing, &c. of the woollens should 
from first to last employ, would be 
enabled, by the sale of this one thou- 
sand pounds’ worth, to consume one 
thousand guineas’ worth of silks? Can 
any man believe, that if this country 
could sell to France cottons and wool- 
lens of the value of five millions, in 
return for silks of the same value, it 
could consume not only all these silks, 
but an additional quantity of our own? 
lf we must believe it, we must of ne- 
cessity believe, that the more an ar- 
ticle abounds, the greater will be the 
demand for it ; and that the demand 
would be destroyed by scarcity—we 
must believe, that if, by any magical 
process, we could instantly double the 
number of our own silk-manufactu- 
rers, they would then be unable to 
supply the nation—we must believe, 
that if our suffering merchants and 
manufacturers would only double 
their stocks, demand would immedi- 
ately remove their embarrassments. 
The truth is, that if this nation 
should thus buy foreign silks of the 
value of five millions, and if the sale 
of the cottons and woollens should be 
a clear addition to its general sale of 
these articles, it would not be able to 
add a quarter of a million to its con- 
sumption of silks. The rest would 
render an equal portion of our own 
unsaleable, and glut the market. But, 
in reality, the sale of these cottons and 
woollens would rather diminish than 
augment our consumption of silks ; 
we have at present more silks than we 
can consume, and therefore the wages 
of labour and capital gained by the 
foreign manufacturers would be lost 
by our own. Of course, the general 
sales of the country, notwithstanding 
the sale of the cottons and woollens, 
would at the best continue the 
same, and. the consumption of silks 
would not be increased. Full five 
millions’ worth of our own silks would 
be rendered unsaleable, or, at any 
rate, our manufacturers would lose all 
the wages of labour and capital that 
the manufacturing of five millions’ 
worth of silk would yield. The bar- 
gain would in reality be this—we 
should buy five millions’ worth of fo- 
reign silks with five millions’ worth of 
cottons and woollens, and ia conse 
quence we should be compelled.virtu- 
ally to destroy nearly four millions 
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worth of our own silks. We should 
dolike the spirit-merchant who should 
buy — of Hollands with a gal- 
lon brandy, and who in conse- 
quence w be com to pour 
nearly a gallon of his own Hollands, 
of equal value, into the street. The 
transaction, at the best, would cause 
us a dead loss of nearly four millions, 
but from the great glut which it would 
create, it would likely enough cause 
one of perhaps ten millions. 

It is asserted, that if our manufac- 
turers be thrown out of employment 
by our oo abroad, such buy- 
ing will ciently increase other 
trades to employ them. This is false, 
for such buying will not increase other 
trades in the least. If other trades do 
not buy of our silk manufacturers, the 
latter cannot buy of them. Other 
trades will lose even more business 
amidst our own manufacturers, than 
they will gain amidst the foreign ones, 
po therefore their business will be 
decreased rather than increased. If 
our buying of other nations throw the 
whole of our own manufacturers out 
of employment, it will not enable 
other trades as a whole to employ a 
single additional workman, or pound 
of capital. The foreign manufacturers 


may at the first—we believe they will 
do no such thing—keep other trades 
at their present point, but they will 
rig, bam of them what would other- 


wise have been bought by our own 
manufacturers. Other trades cannot 
pony inerease their business, un- 
ess it can be proved that our own 
manufacturers must always buy to the 
same amount of other trades, whether 
they have employment or not. If the 
latter be thrown out of employment, 
they must, so far as regards other 
trades, remain constantly out of em- 
ployment. If they could force them- 
selves into other trades, they would 
displace in them capital and labour 
equal to the amount of their own. 

If, therefore, we should buy all our 
silks abroad, the case at the first would 
stand thus :—Other trades might be 
able to employ about their present 
amount of capital and labour, but the 
whole capital and labour of the silk 
trade would be deprived of employ- 
ment altogether. If we assume, that 
in average times the -million of 
souls whom the trade employs, mas- 
ters and servants, old-and young, re« 
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ceive fifteen shillings each per week 
- the ee a re “tee la~ 
ur, or the ts capital, 
weal lose about twenty saillicns ex 
nually. The nation as.a whole would 
receive annually about twen 
lions less from the sale of its labour, 
and the ee of its capital. 
These five hundred thousand souls 
would be perfectly useless ; if they 
should not emigrate, the greater part 
would have to be supported by poor- 
rates drawn from the other trades ; 
and this, with the depression of wages 
which they would cause, would soon 
greatly aabes the other trades, and 
throw numbers in them out of em- 
ployment. 
his is ages to the part as well 
as the whole. If a portion of the silk 
manufacturers be thrown out of em- 
ployment, the same consequences must 
follow in proportion. It is equally ap- 
plicable to every other trade, in which. 
our own manufacturers can plentifully 
supply us. In proportion as foreign 
manufactures may be brought into 
this country, in the same proportion 
must our own manufacturers be thrown 
permanently out of employment. It is 
inevitable. The individual who di< 
vides his business between two tailors, 
does not thereby wear more clothes ; 
and the nation that divides its business 
between its own and foreign manufac- 
turers, does not thereby consume more 
manufactures, or employ a greater 
rtion of manufacturing capital and 
abour. We buy our sugar of various 
islands, but we do not from this sell 
more goods, or buy more sugar than 
we should, were we to buy solely of 
one, provided this one could fully sup- 
ply us at the same price. If any one of 
these islands can only sell sugar to 
ourselves, the loss of our -business* 
would ruin it, and deprive it of the 
ability to buy of us. The loss of a part 
of our business would injure it in pro- 
portion. If the importing of foreign 
silks will nine g 4 silk manufacturers 
in this country, how does it happen 
that our exports of manufactures do 
not multiply manufacturers in the 
countries to which we send them > 
How does it happen that our woollens: 
do not fill America with woollen ma- 
nufacturers ? How does it happen that 
our cottons have not filled India with 
cotton manufacturers? How does it 
happen, that if two shoemakers. settle: 


mil- 
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in a village which has previously been bour! Can the doctrine need further 
only able to em lap Ge, they G6: nat refutation ? 


enable it to employ three shoemakers ? 
If our mn woe were at this mo- 
ment to import on speculation, large 
quantities of raw cotton, timber, wine, 
and tallow, what would be said of 
them? Lord Liverpool would shake 
with horror over their ‘‘ mad specula- 
tions.” Yet at this very instant, Lord 
Liverpool, Mr Canning, Mr Huskis- 
son, and, for anything that we know 
to the contrary, the rest of the mini- 
sters, aided by Parliament, are ac- 
tually engaged in that maddest of all 
“ mad speculations,” the bringing of 
an immense quantity of foreign silks 
and gloves into the market, when the 
silk and glove trades are crushed un- 
der overstocks, which are perfectly 
unsaleable ! + ow they are declaim- 
ing against others for causing a tem- 
glut, they are labouring to sub- 

ject whole trades to the ruin of an 
eternal glut ! We dare not trust our- 
selves to comment on these things ; 
but in the name of our suffering coun- 
try—in the name of our starving coun- 
trymen, who are compelled to filch 


’ nefuse-potatoes and grains from the 


very swine—we protest against the 

of frenzy, confiscation, and 
iniquity, from which they have origi- 
nated. 


But then we are told that the fo- 
reigner can sell silks cheaper than the 
i that we ought to buy 
where we can buy the cheapest—that 
we ought to buy of foreign producers, 
if they can take lower prices than our 
own. ‘The doctrine is worthy of the 
i nena sa a ee rate it. 
t on the same lev: ag scm 
that we may buy, or at w 
may buy with, and all of whom we 
may buy. For a part of the nation to 
buy of other countries raw cotton, tea, 
such other articles as the whole 
needs, is precisely the same thing as 
for it to buy corn, silks, and such other 
articles, as would ruin, first half the 


_ nation, and then the whole! It is just 


as advantageous for us to buy ¢hea: 

labour abroad, that our own any be 
without a market, or to sell our own 
at a high price! It is as beneficial for 
the mechanic to buy bread at a penny 
per pound with a little money that he 
may have saved, and thereby keep 
himself idle, as it is for him to buy it 
at twopence per pound with his la- 


Asa nation, we buy of other na- 
tions with commodities ; and we must 
therefore look, not only at the price 
of what we buy, but at the profit we 
make on what we give in exchange. 
When we buy with manufactures, we 
buy with that which has previously 
enabled us to sell much labour, &c. 
that we otherwise should not have 
sold ; when we buy with raw pro- 
duce, we buy with that which is per- 
haps brought and carried away in fo- 
reign ships, and which merely leaves 
us the merchant’s per centage. If we 
make a purchase of £10,000 abroad, 
and pay with manufactures, these per- 
haps have enabled us to pay duties, 
and sell labour, &c. to thé amount of 
£5000 ; if we pay with raw produce, 
this perhaps has only enabled us to sell 
the Ehour of capital to the value of 
£500. When we buy our silks of our 
own manufacturers, we pay for them 
with heavily-taxed commodities and 
manufactures,—with high-priced corn, 
labour, &c.; when we buy them of 
the French ones, we pay for them with 
raw produce. It would be far the 
cheapest for us, as a nation, to buy of 
the former, even though they should 
charge double the prices of the latter. 

If we should buy French silks with 
raw produce, and import them duty 
free, oon would this operate? It would 
disable our manufacturers for paying 
taxes and buying of the other part of 
the community. This other part would 
have its taxes raised ; it would sell less 
labour and commodities ; it would, in 
appearance, buy silks a little cheaper, 
but, in reality, it would buy them 
much dearer. If we should buy them 
with manufactures, and raise them by 
duty to the price of our own, this 
could only make them cheaper in ap- 
pearance, by keeping the market con- 
stantly glutted, and destroying the 
consumption of our manufactures. It 
would, in reality, raise very greatly 
the price of silks. The benefit deri- 
ved from the manufactures given in 
exchange would be, as we have al- 
ready said, nothing. A million’s worth 
of foreign silks in the year would k 
the market, profusely supplied as it 
already is, constantly glutted ; and if 
this should reduce the consumption of 


our manufacturers three shillings per 
week each—it would reduce it much 
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more,—their whole consumptionwould 
be reduced about four millions. The 
loss in revenue alone would be nearly 
equal to the value of the manufac- 
tures exported. To burn these ma- 
nufactures would be far less injurious 
to us as a nation, than to buy foreign 
silks with them. 

The merchants and manufacturers 
may buy corn much cheaper abroad 
than at home; but if they buy the 
foreign corn, they must very greatly 
reduce the consumption of our own 
corn-growers. They will sell far less 
of goods and labour ; their prices will 
be greatly reduced, and their cheap 
foreign corn will be, in reality, infi- 
nitely dearer to them than the dear 
corn of England. 

A nation, like an individual, must 
buy where it can buy the cheapest ; 
but then it must only buy what it 
needs as a whole, and it must buy on 
the grand principle of barter ; it must 
look at the profit gained by what it 
gives in exchange, as well as at the 
price of what it buys. Wheat is cheap 
to the labourer at ten guineas the 
quarter, if he can buy it with labour 
at the rate of ten guineas per week ; 
it is dear to him at twenty shillings 
the quarter, if he can only buy it with 
labour at the rate of twentypence per 
week. - For a nation like this to buy 
of other nations, solely because their 
prices are lower than its own, corn, 
manufactured silks, cottons, woollens, 
&c.—articles which it has in abun- 
dance, and from the sale of which it 
draws its subsistence,—is precisely the 
same thing, as for alabourer to throw 
himself out of employment by hiring 
another in his stead, solely because 
the other will. take lower wages thar 
himself. In both cases, ruin and star- 
vation must follow. 

So much for the benefit to be gain- 
ed by the purchasing of cheap foreign 
manufactures. But then it is argued 
that such purchasing will compel those 
nations to buy our own manufactures, 
which now exclude the latter from 
their market. This is abundantly re- 
futed by the fact, that, notwithstand- 
ing our immense exports of manufac- 
tures, bed ote never eam it neces- 
sary to take foreign manufactures in ex- 
change. Inreality,such purchasing will 
diminish, and not increase, our exports 
of manufactures. In proportion as fo- 
reigners may supply us with silks, cot- 
tons, &c., in the same proportion must 
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the hene-aalee Lae a own manufac- 
tures be reduced; in proportion as 
this home-trade may be reduced, in 
the same proportion must our manu- 
facturers reduce their purchases of the 
raw article, and their export of manu- 
factures to buy it with. In the same 
proportion in which our home trade 
may pass into the hands of foreign 
manufacturers, in the same propor- 
tion must our foreign trade pass into 
their hands. 

How, then, will the operation of the 
new system amidst the traders affect 
the Agriculturists? In ion as 
we may buy manufactures abroad, we 
shall retrograde to the point from 
which agriculture started. If we buy 
the whole of our manufactures of other 
countries, our manufacturers must be 
useless, and agriculture must be ruin- 
ed. If we buy half, half the manu« 
facturets must be deprived of employ- 
ment ; if they remain in the country, 
they must form a destructive burden 
to the rest, and the Agriculturists ; if 
they emigrate, a vast portion of our 
land must be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. In the same degree in which 
we may buy manufactures abroad, in 
the same degree must our manufac 
turers be permanently deprived of em- 
ployment, and reduced in number,— 
and in the same degree must the con 
sumption and price of agricultural pro- 
duce be diminished. The Agricul- 
turists, therefore, have. as much in- 
terest in opposing a free trade in ‘ma- 
nufactures as the manufacturers. It 
is far more beneficial to them to bu 
dear manufactures, with dear corn an 
cattle, than cheap ones with ‘cheap 
corn and cattle. 

We will now look at the fruits which 
a free trade in corn must yield to the 
merchants and manufacturers. 

Our Agriculturists, we believe, when 
wheat is at three pounds per quarter, 
buy annually mepehabdline and manu~ 
factures to the value of nearly two hun- 
dred millions. Some corn- de« 
pend ly on the sale of wheat, and 
others sell very little of it, but 
chiefly on other things. We k 
we may assume, that on the average, 
each receives three times as much 
from the sale of sheep, ‘and other live 
stock, barley, oats, and black corn, 
wool, poultry, butter, &c. as from the 
sale of wheat. It is estimated, that 
each member of thecommunity, on the 
average, consumes + cy of wheat 
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in the year ; and if we take those who 
do not belong to the agricultural body 
at eleven millions, their purchases of 
wheat alone must amount to thirty- 
three millions annually. Four times 
this amount will give one hundred and 
thirty-two millions as the annual sales 
of the corn-farmers. To this must.be 
added the sales from the grazing farms 
of Britain and Ireland, from the pas- 
ture and garden-land round the towns, 
and the sums received by the cottagers 
for their vegetables, fruit, &c. If we 
assume, that on the average each of 
the eleven millions consumed flour, 
shambles meat, poultry, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, and home-produced lea- 
ther, woollens, tallow, &c. for which 
the Agriculturist receives seven shbil- 
lings weekly, this brings the sales of 
the Agriculturists to about two hun- 
dred millions annually, It must be 
remembered, too, that the latter re- 
buy and consume a vast portion of 
their wool, hides, tallow, &c. after 
these are manufactured. We know 
that we are greatly above other esti- 
mates, but we think we are not far 
from the truth. 

This is the lever which puts the 
merchants and manufacturers in mo- 
tion ; without it, they could not exist. 
The iculturists buy annually of 
them about two hundred millions’ 
worth of merchandise and manufac- 
tures, and this enables them to trade 
with other nations, to employ each 
other, to buy of, and sell to, each 
other, and to consume, not only agri- 
cultural produce, but merchandise and 
manufactures likewise. 

Upon the sale of agricultural pro- 
duce, about half our population de- 

ds, and of course it is infinitely 
most important of what, as a na- 
tion, we have to sell. We have abun- 
for our own consumption, and 

if we buy foreign corn, we must there- 
by render an equal portion of our own 
unsaleable and worthless. Yet, some 
of the traders are clamouring for per- 
mission to buy their corn of other na- 
tions, If our a a ga could not 
sufficiently supply them, and if their 
foreign purchases would enable them 
paar ime lpr dhol and all 

e foreign corn that they might buy,,. 
the clamour would not aye he 
able. They do not, however, assert 

they could consume more corn ; 
they say that they want to buy abroad 
to make our own corn cheaper, and to 
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be enabled to sell more manufactures 
to other countries, I.et us see how 
far the opening of our corn-market 
would satisfy their expectations. 

We cannot export corn, and in con- 
sequence, if we get a superabundance 
into the country, it must remain with 
us. If at this moment, when we have 
as much wheat of our own as we can 
consume, we were to buy two millions 
of quarters of foreign wheat, at two 
pounce per quarter, what would fol- 
ow? The foreign wheat would sup- 
ply two millions of our population for 
a year. Granting that it would be 
~~ for with manufactures, would the 
our millions’ worth of manufactures 
given in payment, enable us to employ 
an additional two millions of popula- 
tion, to consume the additional two 
millions of quarters of wheat? No! it 
would not enable us to employ an ad- 
ditional fifty thousand. Our manufac- 
turers could supply nearly the whole 
of the manufactures with their present 
workmen, The wheat, or an equal 
quantity of English wheat, would lie 
in the market perfectly useless; it 
could not be consumed here, and it 
could not be sent abroad for sale. 

If we buy corn abroad, when we 
have as much of our own as we can 
consume, it must inevitably cause a 
glut in the market. A glut in corn is 
infinitely more injurious than one in 
other things. A glut in merchan- 
dise and manufactures is soon got rid 
of, by a partial suspension of import~ 
ing, or manufacturing ; but a glut in 
corn must last for two or three years, 
if not removed by a bad harvest. The 
worse prices are, the more corn the 
farmer endeavours to raise ; and ruin 
requires the time we have stated to 
render part of the land waste, and in- 
jure the fertility of the remainder. 
Every one knows that a glut in any 
article renders the price of it ruinous 
be the seller. If gta en sunk er 
osing price, it sinks the price o 
the es of land, for it compels the 
farmer to force sales in everything that 
he has to sell. Previously to 1819, we 
hought not quite four millions of quar- 
ters of foreign corn, and this reduced 
the farmer’s prices more than a third, 
and plunged agriculture into distress, 
which endured several years. If we 
should buy, in two years, foreign corn 
to the value of six millions, this would 


sink the price-of our whole agricul- 
tural produce at least one-fourth, for 
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perhaps four years. If we assume 
that oat A igalturiste annually sell 
produce to the amount of two hundred 
millions, it would reduce this amount 
to one hundred and fifty millions. The 
case would stand thus,—By buying 
the six millions’ worth of foreign corn, 
our agriculturists would have annual- 
ly, for four years, fifty millions less 
than they now have for buying of the 
merchants and manufacturers. The 
latter, by selling the six millions’ worth 
of commodities abroad, lose thesale of 
two hundred millions’ worth at home. 

Every one is ready to declaim against 
over-trading, and to enlarge on the 
ruinous nature of gluts. Ministers 
and Parliament, at this moment, are 
pouring the most bitter execrations on 
those who, by their speculations, have 
brought a superabundance of various 
commodities into the market. Now, 
if the buying of that which we do not 
want, which in effect we can neither 
consume nor sell again, and which will 
cause a glut in articles on which half 
the population depend, be not over- 
trading, what is? Yet this over- 


trading is to be created by Parliament 
and the Ministry. 
But then we are told that our light 


lands ought to be put out of cultiva- 
tion to enable us to consume the fo- 
reign corn. How, and when, are they 
to be put out of cultivation? Is our 
agriculture a thing’so manageable, that 
Parliament can guide it with a finger 
and thumb? Are the ministers to ram- 
ble through the country with the sur- 
veyor’s chain and offset-staff, to point 


out the acres that are henceforward . 


to be sacred from the inroads of 
the plough ? Will the owners and oc- 
cupiers of the light lands voluntarily 
cancel leases, and sacrifice rent, profits, 
and livelihood, for the benefit of the 
community? These lands can only be 
put out of cultivation by the distress 
of our whole agriculture ; nothing else 
could accomplish it. 

A vast quantity of nonsense is put 
forth touching these light lands. We 
have, in England, some land which is 
radically bad, and which no culture 
could materially improve. When corn 
was at the highest, no great portion of 
this land was put under any regular 
system of cultivation ; and we imagine 
} t rege aber at in a 

e p. ° ing, the 
light lands which pr firm regular 
cultivation, are capable of very great 
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improvement. If they yield less pro- 
duce than the richer ones, they are 
cultivated at much less expense ; they 
are, with good management, yearly 
increasing in fertility, and it requires 
no long period of time to raise them to 
fair thee quality. If they-be not 
so suitable‘for the growth of some 
kinds of produce as the richer lands, 
they are more suitable than the latter 
for the growth of other kinds. Ex- 
cellent a and plentiful 
manuring, only keep the best land 
at about the same point of fertility 
and yalue; but they keep increasing 
the fertility and value of the light, 
until they render it good land. e 
Economists, however, assume that the 
light lands can never be rendered any 
better, and that the return for manu- 
ring must all -be made by a single crop 
—but what falsehood do they leave 
unpublished touching agriculture ? 
During the war, an immense quan- 
tity of waste and light land, which had 
previously been almost worthless, and 
which, to’use a country phrase, had 
scarcely been capable of maintaining a 
goose on an acre, was brought un 
regular eultivation. No little of this . 
is now excellent, and a large’ part of 
the remainder yields good crops, and 
is still improving. ~ ; 
‘ If = = oe ‘land is to be 
ept under the p , & vast portion, 
some say ord of our whole 
arable land, must be thrown out of 
cultivation. The fact that our richest 
soils at present leave only moderate 
profits, may convince any man that 
we cannot have any large ion of 
bad land under culture. It is prepos- 
térous to ——_ that by ing to 
cultivate a trifling extent.of un 
tive Jand, we should create a sufficient 
vacuum in the market for foreign corn. 
To do this, we must render waste an 
immense portion of land which is rea~ 
sonably fertile, which is improving in 
fertility, and which enables its culti- 
vators to live comfortably, when those 
of the best soils are only receiving 
moderate gains. Everything in ex- 
perience, and pr bg proves that 
this land can only be forced out of 
cultivation by od ut, and the conse- 
quent distress of our whole agricul- 
ture. Every farmer will extract the 
greatest quantity of corn A pepeur mo 
his land, until he is disabled by losing 
prices. . , 
But then, it is said that agriculture 
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will be amply protected. How will it 
be protected? A duty is to be imposed 
on corn, which, in the present 
state of the market, will admit it from 
all the corn countries in the world, 
and which would admit it from some 
of them, if wheat here were reduced 
to forty shillings per quarter. What 
does agriculture want protecting from ? 
A fprtn-the thing that would inevi- 
tably flow from the importation of fo- 
reign corn—the very thing that this 
“ protection” would create! If our 
agriculturists and manufacturers were 
unable to supply us, then a proper 
_ duty on foreign corn and manufactures 
to meet the deficiency, would be in 
reality a “ protecting duty ;” but when 
they can supply us abundantly, a ay 
to admit the foreign articles must yield, 
not protection, but ruin. It is one of 
the hateful characteristics of the ‘new 
system,” that, while it pretends to 
give, it destroys protection ; it removes 
every security against gluts, and, by 
augmenting supply, or diminishing 
consumption, subjects everything to 
their ravages. It professes to give 
protection to the silk manufacturer, at 
the moment when it is plunging him 
into bankruptcy with foreign silks ; 
and to the farmer, at the very moment 
when it is preparing his ruin, by 
bringing foreign corn into the only 
market that he has, and which he can 
fully supply. This system has nothing 
open and straightforward about it—it 
is one of pitiful delusions from begin- 
ning to end—whether it have origi- 
nated with Jew or Frenchman, we 
know not, but it certainly shows few 
marks of English parentage. 

We say that, putting out of sight 
bad harvests, the expectation of which 
is not made the pretext for opening 
the ports, the importation of foreign 
corn must inevitably cause a glut, and 
plunge our agriculture into ruin. The 
Imperting of not quite four millions of 
quarters of foreign corn, previously to 
1819, caused a destructive glut, which 
only bégan to disappear in 1824. Du- 
ring the long term of its continuance, 
there were, we think, two short har- 
vests, and land in general, from the 
diminished means of the farmer, kept 
regularly falling off in fertility. We 
conceive that, in the last year, far 
more corn was consumed in this coun- 
try than in any former year. Every 
one who is acquainted with the va- 
riety of uses to which flour is put, and 
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who has seen the household manage- 
ment of people of moderate income, 
and the working classes, must be aware 
that the consumption of flour fluctu- 
ates very greatly. In 1825, general 
income was very good, while the price 
of wheat was only in proportion to 
that of other things, therefore the con- 
sumption of flour must have been 
exceedingly large. A vast additional 
quantity of other grain must have been 
consumed in the keep of horses, distill- 
ing, malting, &c. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this, we have now plenty of corn, 
with the exception of barley, of which 
the last crop was a bad one. The last 
crop of wheat was an abundant one, 
and when the harvest was secured, 
we had a large quantity of old corn in 
the markets. In our judgment, the 
glut was got rid of, and room was made 
in the market for the bonded foreign 
wheat, in the last summer, much less 
by the increase of population and con- 
sumption, than by the falling off of 
production. We believe that consider- 
ably less corn will be consumed in the 
present year than was consumed. in 
the last one, and that we have much 
more wheat than we shall be able to 
consume before harvest. Our farmers, 
in the last two years, have recovered 
their means; much land that had 
been thrown out of cultivation has 
been again brought into it ; land, in 
general, has had its fertility greatly 
restored ; and we are pretty sure that 
our produce of corn will, with the 
same seasons, be now greater by one- 
eighth than it has been for some years. 
We have just opened our ports to the 
farmers of Canada. If land will yield 
at present only one-eighteenth or one- 
twentieth more than it yielded two 
or three years ago, the increase in 
wheat will be as much as can be con- 
sumed by an additional million of in- 
habitants. When we look at all this, 
we are convinced that this country 
must at this moment, with an average 
season, produce as much corn as it 
can consume. For the first few years 
of the future, the increase of popula- 
tion cannot, we presume, be taken at 
so much as 300,000 yearly ; and this 


an be abundantly supplied by the 


increased produce of our inferior soils, 
the new land taken into cultivation, 
and the importations from Canada. 

It is avowed that the protecting 
duty is to be such as will considerabl 
sink the present price of corn—as W 
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admit foreign corn from all 50 
ry ee prices remain what they are. 
If the ports. were now opened, what 
would follow? The speculators in 
English corn would entirely forsake 
the market, and the factors, millers; 
&c. would hold the least portion of it 
ible: all, not wanted for imme- 
iate use, would lie wholly on the 
hands of the farmers. The latter 
would have the utmost difficulty in 
effecting sales ; they would obtain bad 
prices ; they would sell as little as 
possible, with the view of sustaining 
rices, and in the hope that a bad 
arvest, or some other cause, might 
give a turn to the market ; they pos- 
sess the means of holding for a season, 
and many of them could obtain a short 
postponement of the rent-day. While 
everything, on the one hand, would 
thus conspire to keep the English corn 
from sale, the production of it, for at 
least the first year, would go on as 
vigorously as ever. On the other hand, 
foreign corn is a favourite article with 
the merchants—the first at market 
would be pretty sure to pay well, and 
abundance of it would be eagerly 
shipped from all parts in the first mo- 
ment. For some time, the holders of 
it would regularly undersell our own 


farmers, and still get good profits ; it 
would therefore be forced into con- 
sumption, to the exclusion of English 
corn; and the importations would 


continue to be large. The English 
corn would thus be preserved from 
consumption, on the one hand, and 
excluded from it, on the other, to the 
amount of a few millions of quarters ; 
and then the farmers would break 
down under their burden. The new 
crop would be approaching, payments 
could no longer,be deferred, and they 
would come into the market in a body 
to force sales at almost any price. 
Agriculture would then exhibit only a 
frightful mass of ruin. 

This is merely a description of what 
took place in this country a few years 
ago ; it must, by the laws of nature, 
inevitably take place again if our mar- 
ket be constantly open to the foreign- 
er. A bad harvest ora heavy duty 
might defer the glut for a time, but 
come it would, to the ruin of English 
agriculture. The most common un- 
derstanding in the nation may disco- 
ver, that if we grow as much corn as 
we can consume, if we regularly im~ 
port corn, and if we cannot export it, 
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we must soon haye a superabundance 
that will reduce our corn-growers to 
Lag ee 

Some of the Economists are simple 
enough to argue, that the foreign corn 
would cause an increase in 
manufactures that would suffice for its 
consumption. We have already said 
sufficient to refute them. A large 
of this corn would be brought by fo- 
reign ships, and paid for with un- 
wrought produce. Our farmers would 
instantly cease buying merchandise 
and manufactures except from neces- 
sity, and general trade would be not 
increased, but greatly diminished: 
What effect had our former importa- 
tions of foreign corn? They reduced 
commerce and manufactures to dis- 
tress, with agriculture. It matters 
not how low the price of corn may be, 
people cannot consume ‘if they have 
not money to buy it with. ‘The four 
pound loaf may, in reality, be cheap 
at tenpence, and exceedingly dear at 
fivepence, to the mass of the commu- 
nity. Instead of the consumption of 
corn being increased by the importa- 
tion of that of other countries, we 
conceive it would be reduced. 

Other of the Economists, who are 
equally foolish, maintain, that other 
nations could not send corn in sufficient 
quantity toinjureourmarkets. Because 
in former years of scarcity,—of scar-. 
city arising from bad crops, and when 
crops were generally bad in other coun- 
tries,—-we could only procure from 
abroad sufficient corn for a few weeks’ 
consumption, they insist that we 
could never procure more in years of 

lenty. ‘They protest, that the mare 
het could not possibly be injured by 
the importation of as much foreign 
corn as the whole nation could con- 
sume in a month,—of as much as 
would supply the greater part of two 
millions of the population for a year, 
—of as much as would render gne- 
twelfth of our English corn wholly 
useless. Such nonsense is below no- 
tice, and yet it forms one of the lead- 
ing arguments of the most exalted of 
the free-trade people. Let our ports 
be only constantly open to the corn of 
other nations, and these nations will 
soon be able, in good years, tosupply 
nearly half our population. The 
lusion that prevails on the question is 
actually astonishing. ‘The importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures is.a no- 
velty to the chief part of the present 
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generation, but in regard to corn the 
case is wholly different. In the last 
ten years, “ a free trade in corn” has 


been abundantly tried; it —— 
.not only agriculture, but manu 


tures and commerce likewise, into dis- 
tress and ruin ; it was obliged to be 
ded to save the state itself from 
bankruptcy, and only two years have 
away since we extricated our- 
selves from the want and misery into 
= nes oa Yet gpl a or 
t if we try it again it wi 
ld prodigious benefits| 

If agriculture should be thrown in- 
to ruin, commerce and manufactures 
would of necessity follow. The Agri- 
culturists would buy nothing except 
on compulsion. They are now pretty 
well stocked with clothes, &c. and we 
conceive that in the chaos and misery 
of the first ‘year, their expenditure 
with the merchants and manufactu- 
rers would be reduced nearly one- 
. half, or nearly to the amount of one 
hundred millions. Who will venture 
to say that this would be counterpoi- 
sed by the purchasing of a few mil- 
lions of quarters of useless foreign 
corn? The merchants and manufac- 
turers would lose nearly half their 
business, nearly half of the latter 
would be thrown out of employment, 
and the whole would be overwhelm- 
ed with destructive gluts. 

If we assume that agriculture could 
be preserved from ruin, still its pre- 
sent prices would be reduced one- 
fourth by the opening of the ports. 
No permanent advance could take 

lace in prices abroad to sustain them 
ieee If there were any considerable 
deficiency of corn in our market, they 
might, for a year or two, be raised in 
other nations, without being reduced 
in our own ; but in this case the ad- 
vance could only continue for a short 
period, because, from the stimulus 
which it would give to foreign culti- 
vation, and the abundance of unculti- 
vated land which many foreign eee 
possess, a eral superabundance 
would soon Tbe created. But there 
is no deficiency in our market, 
prices could not abroad be above 
what would admit the foreign corn, 
and therefore they must decline here 
and not advance in other countries. 
We have at present a separate corn- 
market, and if we add it to the gene- 
ral one of the world, we must be the 
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slaves of this general one, and not the 
rulers. — 

If the Agriculturists should have 
one-fourth struck off the prices of 
what they sell, they would still have 
to pay about the same for what they 
buy ! The taxes would at the first be 
the same, and they would soon, as we 
shall presently show, have to be in- 
creased. Foreign produce could not 
be sold lower, manufacturing labour 
could only be very slightly reduced, 
and any reduction of price that might 
be made fo the Agriculturists, would 
be counterpoised by increased poor- 
rates. Let us ascertain how this 
clear, unbalanced reduction of one- 
fourth in the income of the Agricul- 
turists would operate. 

It might have been expected that 
every one in the nation, down to the 
school-boy, would know, that such a 
reduction would inevitably compel 
the Agriculturists to buy at least fifty 
millions’ worth less of goods annually 
of the merchants and manufacturers. 
This, however, is a truth too obvious 
to be noticed in times like these, when 
nothing but paradox can be looked at. 
The merchants and manufacturers 
seem to imagine, that the ability of 
the Agriculturists to buy of them de- 
pends in no degree on the prices of 
a produce. The wine-mer- 
chants, grocers, drapers, and others 
who supply the nobleman, appear to 
think, that if they reduce his income 
from L.20,000 to 1..15,000; or even 
L.12,000, he will still have as much 
money to expend among them as ever. 
They will soon have better informa- 
tion forced upon them. If arithmetic 
have ‘not lost its virtue, and if the laws 
of nature have not been reversed by 
the free-trade miracle-mongers, the 
reduction will compel the Agricultu- 
rists to buy fifty millions’ worth less of 
goods annually of the merchants and 
manufacturers. T'o the different classes 
of the latter its effects will vary very 
greatly. 

The Economists, amidst their ra- 
ving, assert, that the reduction wotld 
fa}l almost wholly on the landlords. 
It is estimated that some of the latter 
take what is equivalent to one-third 
of the whole produce; this means, 
that they would strike 75 per cent off 
their rents ; that where they now take 
L.100, they would then be content 
with L.25; others are supposed to 
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take one-fourth, and, of course, they 
would be content without any rent at 


all.. The absurdity of it n 
posure. The landlords could not be 
expected to make any but proportion- 
ate reductions, except from compul- 
sion. If we assume that on the first 
rent-day they would, in disregard of 
leases, &c., reduce their rents, still 
the whole of the reduction would for 
some months fall on the tenants. 
The latter, from the want of money, 
would immediately employ, perhaps, 
one-fifth less of labour, and this would 
throw about one-fifth of the husban- 
dry servants upon the poor-rates. 
They would gain nothing by it beyond 
a little momentary relief, for the land 
would yield so much the less produce. 
When men obtain an increase of in- 
come, they do not merely buy a large 
portion of such articles as they had 
reviously consumed ; they buy per- 
| an only the same quantity of these, 
and they employ the increase in buy- 
ing such as they had never been able 
to buy before. Previously to the last 
fifty years this country had a great 
superabundance of land, and this kept 
agriculture generally in poverty, and 
frequently in distress. There are many 
people now living who can remember 
the time when the mass of the hus- 
Fm ra and small and mid- 
dling farmers, used chiefly barley bread, 
and rarely tasted wheaten bread—when 
tea, coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors, 
silk goods, &c. &c. were seldom seen 
in the farmer’s house—when the work- 
ing orders made tea from herbs ga- 
thered in the garden if they could not 
procure milk—when almost every fa- 
mily spun its own linen and woollens, 
knitted its own stockings, &c.—and 
when scarcely anything in the shape 
of food, dress, and furniture, was used 
except the most cheap necessaries. As 
the value of agricultural produce in- 
creased, the inbabitants of the village 
became large consumers of merchan- 
dise, and manufactured goods. When 
the income of men is diminished, they 
return in the path by which they ad- 
vanced ; they do not consume less of 
everything, but they consume the same 
uantity of some articles, and abandon 
e consumption of others altogether. 
If one-fourth be struck off the wages 
of the husbandry labourer, these wages 
will then scarcely supply his family 
with the very plainest necessaries ; he 
will discontinue the use of sugar, and 
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perhaps of tea, and he wiil buy fewer, 
and still more common articles of clo~ 
thing. If the farmer’s income be re+ 
duced, he cannot reduce the expenses 
of cultivation without reducing in at 
least an equal degree the fertility of 
his land, and his family must consume 
the same quantity of the plainer kinds 
of food and clothing. He will return 
to the old system of having milk in- 
stead of tea, and this will.exclude to 


"a great degree tea, coffee, sugar, cur 


rants, &c. from his table. He will 
abandon the use of spirituous liquors, 
and drink much less ale. He and his 
sons will no longer wear su e OF 
fine cloth, fine Irish linen will be dis- 
missed, the silk handkerchief will be 
displaced by the cotton one, the better 
kinds of boots and shoes must be dis+ 
carded, and the common wool hat 
must banish the silk one and the bea- 
ver. His wife and daughters must wear 
no more silks and laces—the lustres, 
Norwich crapes, &c. must no more be 
thought of, and the prints must be of 
a very cheap and common character. 
If one-fourth be struck off the income 
of the landlord, his consumption of 
many things will remain the same, 
and the reduction will fall chiefly on 
those which are the most costly and 


the least necessary. , 

It is obvious -that the loss of busi- 
ness would rest principally upon the 
importers of the more important arti+ 
cles of foreign produce, and the cotton, 
woollen, linen, and silk manufactue 
rers. The cessation or diminution of 
consumption would take effect chiefly 
on those articles which leave the best 
profits, employ the most labour, and 
pay the heaviest duty. The cheapest . 
descriptions of cottons, woollens, li+ 
nens, hardware, furniture, &c. &c. in 
proportion, employ far less labour, and 
yield far less profit, than the dearer 
ones. Taking everything into calcu. 
lation, we are pretty sure, that full 
one half of the manufacturing labour 
which the Agriculturists now employ 
would be thrown out of employment, 
and that the merchants and manufac- 
turers would lose full one half of the 
profits which they now draw from the 
Agriculturists. 

Now where are the advantages to be 
found which are to outweigh thisstu- 

us loss to the merchants and 


manufacturers? It is ectly clear 
that from the dimi consumption 
of the Agriculturists, the buying of the 
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ign corn would greatly diminish 
aa a 
tions, and of course it would greatly 
diminish the foreign sales of the mer- 
chants and a ~ —— 
ips at t fetch the chie 
yn Nero ma that the Anricul - 
turists rate cease to consume, and 
carry the s in payment; i 
ships would bring saa the whole of 
the foreign corn, and take back the 
goods in payment. Here would be 
another heavy loss to:the merchants 
and manufacturers. If agricultural 
produce were reduced in price fully 
one-fourth, the costs of transit and 
profits of the factor, miller, baker, 
jobber, butcher, &c. would remain the 
same, and therefore the reduction to 
the town consumer would scarcely be 
equal to one-sixth. If we assume that 
the workman who has eighteen shil- 
ings per week, expends nine in bread 
animal food, his wages could only 
be reduced eighteenpence per week, 
and the wages of many of the weavers, 
&c. could not be reduced at all. The 
leading manufactures that we export, 
are all more or less fabricated by ma- 
chinery. In some of them one man by 
machinery does the work of one hun- 
dred, and in all he does the work of 
many. If we suppose that on the ave- 
rage-one man does the work of five 
throughout, and take into calculation 
the cost of the raw article, freight, &c. 
we may be assured that the reduction 
would not enable the manufacturer to 
reduce the price of his goods a farthin 
in the shilling. He of course coul 
not extend his sales abroad by reducing 
his prices. 

It seems to be pretty certain that in 
the present year our expenditure will 
exceed our income. If the purchases 
of the Agriculturists be annually re- 
duced by the amount of fifty millions, 
and chiefly in such articles as pay the 
most heavy duties, the revenue, not- 
withstanding the daty that may be 
paid by the foreign corn, must be de- 
greased by the amount of several mil- 
lions annually. The we ae ra 
the deficiency, must id sole: 
the screens and spaitshabtaness. r 

This then would be the situation of 
the merchants and manufacturers. 
‘The price of the foreign raw articles 

— ona their goods 
expenses of the carriage i 
‘would be very little altered—their 
‘taxes would soon be greatly increased 
—they would annually sell fifty mil« 
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lions’ worth less of goods to the agri. 
culturists, and lose half the profits and 
employment for labour which they 
now draw from the latter—their fo- 
reign trade would be greatly reduced 
—a vast portion of the mechanics, 
seamen, weavers, &c. would be thrown 
out of employment—and they would 
be able to buy corn, animal food, and 
labour, an insignificant trifle cheaper. 
This we say would be the situation 
of the merchants and manufacturers ; 
it is capable of decisive arithmetical 
proof. 
We will here ask—not the theorists, 
not the parliamentary scheme-makers, 
not those who are plunging the nation 
into ruin—but the sober, reflecting, 
calculating merchants and manufactu- 
rers, what would follow ? Would their 
wealth, trade, and means of consump- 
tion, increase in proportion as they 
should lose customers and profits: 
They are not so simple as to expect it. 
Their ability to buy of, and sell to, 
each other, and other nations,\would be 
prodigiously reduced ; and of course 
an immense number more of them 
would be thrown out of employment, 
and their foreign trade would be still 
farther very greatly diminished. There 
would be a ruinous glut of labour in 
every calling, and of goods in every 
business, which would at the best 
bind them down to the lowest far- 
thing that would keep the workman 
from starvation, and the master from 
bankruptcy. Vast numbers of them 
would "= brought to beggary, and 
would have to emigrate or to be sup- 
ported constantly by the poor-rates. 
So much for the fruits which a free 
trade in corn must yield to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers. We will 
now look at the question as it affects 


the nation generally. 
It is felon’ by the Government 


that “‘ the new and liberal systerh of 
free trade” is —— to produce the 
greatest possible degree of general 
cheapness ; and it is maintained that ° 
this cheapness will be amazingly be- 
neficial, and will, ors 7 i 
carry consumption to the highest 
possible. Now what will it render 
cheap? If it equally on every- 
thing, it will leave consumption ex- 


‘actly as it finds it ; if it‘cheapen what 


we sell, and not what we buy, it will 
diminish consumption ; and to increase 
consumption, it must only render 

what we purchase. The arti- 


cles that, as a nation, we want to buy, 
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are evidently those which we can 
either consume or sell again, raw or 
manufactured, to other nations at a 
profit, and which we either do not 
produce at all, or do not produce in 
sufficient quantities. 
. Will, then, this system render cheap- 
er onthe other side of the ocean the raw 
cotton, timber, wool, hemp, tea, sugar, 
wine, indigo, &c. &c. that as a nation 
we want to purchase? No! These ar- 
ticles are beyond its reach. Almost all 
the commodities that we really want 
to buy of other nations can be pro- 
duced in almost any quantity. They 
‘are governed by the general market of 
the world, they are commonly more or 
less superabundant, and therefore they 
are only occasionally above the lowest 
price which the countries that have 
them to sell can afford to take. What 
we sell to other nations is teo trifling 
to have any material effect on the ex- 
pense of producing what they sell to 
us, and therefore our prices cannot 
regulate theirs. We may reduce wages 
and profits here, but this will not re- 
duce them in other ‘countries. We 
may lower our cottons and woollens, 
but we must still pay the same for raw 
cotton and foreign wool. We may 
strike 50 per cent off the price of our 
corn and cattle, but this will not alter 
the agricultural markets abroad. We 
grant that the depression of our prices 
may compel our merchants to charge 
somewhat less for the foreign articles, 
but this will make no difference to 
the foreign producers. As the price of 
almost everything that we buy abroad 
consists more or less of duty, will the 
mew system lower this duty? No; it 
must almost immediately increase it, 
either directly or indirectly. ‘This sys- 
tem will not make what we want to 
buy cheaper, but, in all probability, it 

ill, by increasing taxation, or enrich- 
ing.other nations, make it dearer. 

Of course, the reduction of price 
will be confined exclusively to such 
things as we want to sell. Our corn 
and cattle, our cottons, woollens,; li- 
nens, labour—all things that as a na- 
tion we have to sell—are to be ground 
down to the very lowest prices possi- 
ble. This system is to admit into our 
overflowing market the manufactures, 
corn, &c. of other countries ; and this 
must directly or indirectly cause a glut 
in everything, and keep the income 
of every man at the lowest point. The 


. master must be almost wholly deprived 
of profit, and the workman must have 
Vor. XIX. 
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merely- such wages as will procure 
him bread and water. This is not all. 
The foreign. goods must make us have 
far less of manufactures to sell than 
we have at present. ‘They must force 
much of our land out of cultivation, 
greatly diminish the produce of the 
remainder, and of course cause us to 
have far less of agricultural produce 
to sell than we have at present. The 
will disable us for selling almost half 
the labour that we at present sell, and 
therefore they will cause such a glut 
in labour as will reduce our working 
classes to starvation, or ruin the other 
classes by the poor-rates. 

We are, therefore, at the very best, 
to buy at as dear a rate as ever,—we 
are to sell much cheaper, and to great- 
ly diminish our sales, and this is toin- 
crease consumption—this is to enable ~ 
us to buy far more of other nations! 
Never since the beginning of the world 
did idiotcy itself assert anything so 
monstrous. } 

It is said that the cheaper any ar- 
ticle is, the more of it will be consum- 
ed. This, said as it is merely with re- 
ference to the price of the article alone, 
is a preposterous falsehood. Labour 
is excessively cheap in Ireland, and, 
in consequence, far less: of it is ém- 
ployed than would be if the price were . 
doubled. The cheapness of wheat in 
some parts of the continent a de- 
creases its consumption in these parts. 
Give the labourer elevenpence for the 
purchase of the four-pound loaf, and he 
will find this loaf cheap at tenpence ; 
give him threepence, and he will find 
it dear at fourpence. If the reduction 
of one-fourth in the price of wheat 
throw nearly one-third of the worki 
classes out of employment, bread wil 
then be to these far dearer than 
it is at present, and much less of it 
will be consumed. To make bread or 
any other article cheaper to those who 
have it to buy, its price must be re- 
duced, while their means for buying 
it must remain the sgme, or, at any 
rate, must not be reduced*in_ propor- 
tion. If the Agriculturists be com- 
pelled to reduce their prices, it will, as 
we have already said, be impossible 
for those of whom they buy to make a 
corr ding reduction. The price 
of and duty upon foreign produce will 
remain unaltered; from the employ- 
ment of machinery, a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent on wages will 
reduce in a very trifling degree the 
price of the yard e cloth, and, there- 

2 
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fore, merchandise and manufactures 
cannot be reduced in oe to the 
Agriculturists, without the utter ruin 
the merchants and manufacturers. 
dom» therefore, that the Agri 
culturists have to buy, will in rea ity 
be rendered much dearer te them, and, 
of course, their consumption will be 
proportionably diminished. Let it be 
remembered that about half the popu- 
lation will thus have to buy at much 
higher prices, and to decrease their 
consumption. The merchants and ma- 
nufecturers must both obtain their 
present prices and wages, and retain 
the same extent of business and em- 
ployment for labour,;—consumption 


must increase with them in ion 
to itadecrease amidst the Aghouleariats 
—or the general mo, of the 
country cannot be t up, putting 
increase out of the quetin If they 
obtain their present prices and wages, 
still, if they lose a considerable portion 
of trade and 8 ey for labour, 
agricultural produce will in reality be 
to them as a whole dearer, and their 
consumption will be diminished as 
well as that of the Agriculturists. That 
the reduced purchases of the Agricul- 
turists, and the influx of foreign ma- 
nufaetures, will greatly reduce their 
trade, domestic and foreign, and throw 
great numbers of them out of employ- 
ment, cannot be doubted ; and that 
this will greatly reduce their profits 
and wages is alike unquestionable. Of 
course, things will in effect be ren- 
dered much dearer to them, as well 
as to the Agriculturists ; in truth, it is 
declared, that corn is to be reduced in 
order that everything else may be re- 
duced. The general cheapness will be 
in reality general dearness, and the 
consumption of the nation, as a whole, 
will be prodigiously diminished. 

idst many of the capital blun- 
ders made by the new system on this 
-point, are the following :—1. It makes 
no distinction between the causes 
which produce reduction of prices. It 
calls*¢otton goods cheap, and why ? 
Because their price is much lower here 
at present than it was formerly, and 
than it still is in other countries. But 
what caused the reduction? Inven- 
tions that diminished the costs of pro- 
duction. The profits and wages of 
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those engaged in the cotton trade are 
as great now® as they were when cot- 
ton goods were at the highest ; these 
goods, in faet, are no cheaper than 
corn or any other articles. sal this 
was a genuine cheapening. Cottons 
were made far cheaper to the buyer, 
while nothing was made any dearer to 
the sellers. These sellers, in truth, by 
their increase of trade, had their in- 
come greatly raised by the reduction ; 
and the income of the rest of the 
community remained undiminished. 
we the new s ar pet that 
to cheapen agricultural and other 
duce ian’ ily by tahusing the 
profits and wages, throwing the capi- 
tal and labour out of employment, and 
diminishing the means of consump- 
tion of the producers—even though 
these producers comprehend nine- 
tenths of the population—will be alike 
beneficial, and will in an equal degree 
promote consumption ! ! ! 

2. This system goes in direct op- 
position to the ~ rules by which 
trade can prosper. It assumes, that to 
buy goods which we can neither use 
nor gell again, is just as beneficial as 
to buy those of which we can make 
profit. It asserts, that to buy manu- 
factures, which we do not want, with 
raw produce, is just as profitable as 
to buy produce which we do want 
with manufactures that we wish to 
sell. It maintains, that we ought to 
buy corn and manufactures, when our 
livelihood depends almost entirely on 


the sale of corn and manufactures, and 


when, by so buying, we should, as 
sellers, glut our market, make our 
prices ruinous ones, render a large 
portion of our own corn and manufac- 
tures unsaleable, and force a great part 
of our land, capital, and labour, out of 
employment. 

3. This system assumes that the less 
we produce, and. the lower prices we 
charge for our goods, labour, and every- 
thing that we have to sell, the more 
we shall be able to buy of other na- 
tions. It in effect asserts, that if we 
have not a shilling to go to market 
with, our ability for making purchases 
will then have no limit. 
~ Let any one escape if he can from 


.the accursed fog of paradox which is 


now blinding the nation, and look 





* It'will, of course, be understood, that we here speak of profits and wages with 
reference to the average of time, and not to particular moments of elevation or 
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1 the different countries of the 
world. He va are in the cheapest 
one poverty at highest point, and 
consumption at the lowest. He will 
find consumption increase with dear- 
ness until it reaches its maximum in 
the dearest country. A very few years 
since we were at the very point to 
which the new system is labouring to 
sink us. Corn, manufactures, mer- 
chandise, labour, all things that we 
had to sell, were as cheap as possible. 
What was theconsequence? Consump- 
tion dwindled away—our purchases 
of, and sales to, other nations, were 
greatly diminished—we could not pay 
our taxes—we were little better than 
a nation of insolvents. A e ad- 
vanee of prices took place, and this al- 
most doubled our consumption. 

The only way to produce real cheap- 
ness in a nation is, to enable every in- 
dividual to sell what he has to sell, be 
it labour or goods, at a good price. 
Let the Agriculturists have good prices 
for their labour and protem, and then 
let the traders in the barter charge 
equivalent prices to the Agriculturists. 
During the war agricultural produce 
was exceedingly high, and merchan- 
dise and manufactures were still high- 
er in proportion. What followed ? 
The whole community—landlords, 
tenants, husbendry labourers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, mechanics, &c. 

a far greater command 
over necessaries and luxuries than they 
had pa rt Moggona a Tn re- 
spect of ability to buy—the genuine 
source of cheapness—that was the 
cheapest period that ever occurred in 
our history. At this moment most 
things are far dearer here than they 
are in other nations, and in conse- 
quence our middling and lower class- 
es have a far greater command over 
necessaries and comforts than those of 
other nations. .Our high prices cause 
our ehotmous consumption, they en- 
able us to sell almost double the 
quantity of labour and to employ al- 
most double the amount of capital, 
and they make this in reality the 
cheapest nation in the world. 

e grant that the competition which 
is so much spoken of 
things cheaper, but what will it cheap- 
en ? Only those articles that we 
want to It will not touch those 
that we waht to buy. It will uce 
such cheapness as is now the 
land with ruin and misery. What 
causes a glut but competition? What 
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has rendered prices so ru pros 
duced so many failures, and wn 


such multitudes out of employment, 
but competition? This competition 
may make everything as cheap here 
aD ena ee but oe 
only do this by reducing wages a 
profits, and making conmaiagtion here, 
what it is in ‘other nations. 

Ministers assert that wé are not in 
reality more heavily taxed than other 
countries—that if our taxes be more 
in amount, we have so much the more 
to pay them with. Now what are the 
taxes paid by? Income—not proper- 
ty, but the profits of property of all 
descriptions. These profits cannot in 
truth be reduced without proportion- 
ally reducing the value of the proper- 
ty. Strike one-fourth from the prices 
of agricultural produce, and this per- 
haps strikes one-third from the value 
of our whole land and farming-stock, 
as well as one-third from the income 
of the Agriculturists. Diminish the 
price of manufactures one-tenth, and 
this perhaps takes away almost half 
the income of the manufacturer and 
his workmen. The cheapness in ques- 
tion must either greatly increase our 
taxes, or bring te to 9% bank- 
ruptcy. It ean exist by deprivi 
the population of luxuries, and binds 
ing it to the plainest diet, clothing, 
&c.—by reducing its co; tion of 
all the articles that y the highest 
duties, and employ the most . 
It will compel us either to compound 
with the public creditor, or to pay se- 
veral additional millions of direct taxes 


hands, that this Te 
pmeers ry income will ool tease 
pulation to consume the more! It i 


is 
monstrous. To a nation, there can. be 
no difference between 


our riches consist almost entirely in 
the high price of our corn, cattle, la- 
bour, merchandise, and manufactures 
everything that we have to sell. 
Although we undersell other nations 
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‘in a few articles, we in reality sell 
these articles dearer than they do. We 
pay the same for the raw produce, and 
we charge higher wages for mauufac- 
turing it. Cheapness, to benefit us as 
a nation, must be drawn from the re- 
duction of taxes by means of surplus re- 
venue—the reduction of prices abroad 
in such articles as we really want to 
buy of other nations—or inventions, 
that will enable us to lower our prices 
without lowering our wages and | 

. fits.. A cheapness, drawn solely from 
the diminution of our own wages and 
profits, must bring with it all the 

es of scarcity and want. We are, 
owever, now labouring to raise our- 
selves to the highest point of riches 
and prosperity, by sinkins to the low- 
est point our wages and profits! The 
ilosopher acted as wisely, who la- 
ured to extract sun-beams from cu- 
cumbers, 

But then it is said; that if we do 
not buy of other nations, they cannot 
buy us—that if we buy the corn 

manufactures of other nations, 
they will buy so much the more of us 
and that the cheaper we make our 
goods, the more we shall sell of them 
to other nations. 

Now, in the first place, why do we 
not at this moment buy more timber, 
cotton, wine, &c. of other nations? we 
have exactly as much need for addi- 
tional quantities of these, as we have 
for foreign corn and manufactures. 
Other nations could supply us with 
much more, our merchants have mo- 
ney enough for buying much more, 
and we have ships in abundance for 
bringing much more over the water. 
The reason is, we could not consume 
more, and our ability to buy must be 
goveqned by our ability to consume. 

e have just as much ability to con- 
sume more timber, &c., as to consume 
more corn, silks, &c. The ability of 
Britain to buy of France or America, 

on many things beside the 

ability of France or America to buy of 
Britain. It may be said that the more 
corn the grocer buys of, the more gro~ 
ceries he will sell to, the farmer ; but 
then if he cannot make use of the 
corn, what does he gain by the sale of 
his groceries? He merely disables 
himself for both buying and selling. 

If it be true that if we do not ae 
of other nations, we cannot sell to 
them ; and that the more we buy of, 
the more we shall sell to, them ; it 
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must be equally true, that it ought to 
be our study to’ keep our ability to 
buy—that is, our ability to consume 
—at the highest point possible. Every- 
thing tending to diminish this ability, 
ought evidently to be avoided to the 
utmost. Well, by buying foreign silks, 
we are wholly disabling half a million 
of our population for buying of other 
nations, without enabling the-rest to 
increase their foreign purchases. B 
buying corn of other nations, we shall 
disable, to a very great extent, ten 
millions of our population for buying 
of other nations, and very greatly re- 
duce the means of the rest for such 
buying. The buying of the foreign 
corn and manufactures will reduce, to 
an immense extent, our purchases of, 
and of course our sales to, other na- 
tions. 

From some foreign nations our ma- 
nufactures, be their prices what they 
may, are strictly excluded ; in almost 
all that they are suffered to enter, they 
are subject to duties on admission, 
which would be, at the best, constant- 
ly raised as the prices of them should 
be reduced. If our exporting manu- 
facturers should reduce their prices 
fifty per cent, the consumer, in gene- 
ral, would not be able to buy their 
goods a whit the cheaper. 

In reality, our manufacturers, as a 
whole, depend, in the most contempti- 
ble degree, on their sales to foreign 
countries. We attach such mighty 
importance to the export of manufac- 
tures, that we can scarcely look to any 
of our manufacturers, save those who 
export. Our exporting manufacturers 
are, to a great degree, divided from the 
rest of the community ; they are con- 
gregated together on separate spots, 
and the amount of their exports comes 
mg before the public. But our 
other manufacturers—the manufactu- 
rers of shoes, furniture, candles, lea- 
ther, clothes, &c. &c. are scattered 
about through the nation, and the 
amount of their sales is unknown. 
Those manufacturers who export, sell 
a vast quantity of goods at home. 
Some of our exported manufactures 
are formed of expensive materials, and 
others of cheap ones ; some are manu- 
by machinery, 
and others principally by hand ; some 
employ much labour, and others very 
little : but if we assume that, on the 


average, one individual can only ma- 
nufacture four pounds’ worth in the 
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week, or, in round numbers, two hun- 
dred pounds’ worth in the year, then 
three hundred thousand individuals 
will manufacture sixty millions’ worth 
annually. We doubt whether the ma- 
nufactures that we export, give regu- 
lar employment, directly and indirect- 
ly, to half a million of souls. We are 
pretty sure, that our ruined silk trade 
employed more people in its prosperi- 
ty, than the whole of these manufac- 
tures. 

The manufactures that we export, 
are, on the whole, prepared to a great 
extent by machinery, and this renders 
them in a considerable degree inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations in the 
price of labour. The things that 
chiefly affect their prices are, duties 
uvon, or fluctuations of price, in the 
raw articles from which they are fa- 
bricated. These raw articles are kept 
pretty free from duty, they are prin- 
cipally grvernes in price by the gene- 
ral market of the world, and therefore 
if they rise or fall to our own manu- 
facturers, they rise or fall to those of 
other nations. 

We are thus preity sure that about 
eleven-twelfths of our manufacturers, 
looking at those of all descriptions, as 
a whole, never export anything, but 
depend solely on the home-trade ; and 
that a reduction of one-fourth in the 
price of corn, and one-sixth in that of 

bour, would only enable the export- 
ing manufacturers to make trifling 
reductions in their prices,* which 
would scarcely benefit them at all in 
foreign markets. And we are perfectly 
sure, that the ability of these manu- 
facturers to export, depends mainly 
on the consumption of the whole na- 
tion. Well, we are to reduce this 
consumption, that we may increase 
their sales to foreign nations. That 
we may sell more cottons to America, 
we are to consume less of its cotton— 
that we may sell more woollens abroad, 
we are to consume less foreign wool— 
that we may sell more manufactures 
to our colonists, we are to consume 
peat , Tum, the gare one- 

ortieth or one-eightieth of our jpopu- 
lation may be enabled to sell os ol 
nations cheap manufactures, every in- 
dividual of the population is to be 
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disabled, as fax as possible, for buyin 
of other nations. A home-trade, of 
perhaps five or six hundred millions 
annually, is to be ruined for the benefit 
of a foreign one, of thirty or fort 
millions, and this is to make us ri 
and prosperous as a nation ! ; 

If our foreign trade cannot be main- 
tained without our dooming ourselves 
to poverty and wretchedness, let it 
pine to death, and let us have a gene- 
ral illumination at its funeral. But, 
in truth, nothing can destroy this 
trade but such poverty and wretched- 
ness, and nothing can materially in- 
crease it, save high prices for agricul- 
tural produce—high profits for capi- 
tal—high wages for labour—general 
dearness, and its offspring, great con- 
sumption. 4 

If our ports were constantly open 
for foreign corn, the consumption of 
our Agriculturists would keep con- 
stantly diminishing. At present, much 
manure is purchased for the land, 
beyond what it produces, and much 
labour is employed on it, beyond 
the minimum by which it could be 
cultivated. The buying of the one, 
and the employing of the other, would 
instantly cease ; the land would lose 
its fertility, and the Agriculturists 
would have much less produce to sell 
than they now have, while increased 
importations of foreign corn would 
still keep prices at the lowest point. 
Rack-rents may be as easily imposed 
by the low price of corn, as by the 
exorbitant demands of the lan 
Were wheat at forty shillings the 
quarter, and other produce in propor- 
tion, the chief of our land could 
pay no rent whatever. Were wheat 
to fluctuate between forty and fifty 
shillings, and other produce to be in 
proportion, the lowest: would be a 
rack-rent. If the ports were constant- 
ly open, the market would be alwa 
more or less glutted, wheat would 
never be much above forty shillings, 


except in occasional periods of scarci- 
ty, when high prices benefit the farmer 


very little, and nearly the whole of 
our farmers would have to pay rack- 
rents. What the effects of such rents 
are, let Ireland testify. Previously to 
the late rise in corn, there were many 





* ‘A removal of the duties on dyes, oils, foreign wool, &c., would benefit many of 
the exporting manufacturers more than a reduction of one-fourth in the price of 
corn. 
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farms in country that could not 
find and we believe, that if 
this rise not taken place, many of 
our peak skeen bave been 
divided. Prices that will not enable 


the farmers to save, must inevitably 
create division, subdivision, and over« 

ing. In tion as large farms 
clio , - , and small ones _ 

> in. same proportion wou. 

the population of the village increase, 
and its consumption decrease. We 
should soon have a country population 
like that of Ireland, feeding on pota- 
toes, dressing in rags, and buying 
scarcely anything of the merchants 
and manufacturers. 

But then, it is said, that we ought 
to buy foreign corn to avoid scarcity. 
This must mean, that by so buying, 
we should be enabled to keep con- 
stantly a far greater quantity of corn 
in the country than we can keep at 
present. Under the os system, 
the market is tolerably buoyant, and 
the farmers are in good circumstances ; 
the latter bring their corn to market 
gradually, and all who are able hold 
at least a quantity of old wheat over 
the harvest, from the certainty that 
they cannot lose by it, and that they 
may gain greatly. The farmers are 
thus constantly very large holders of 
surplus wheat ; and, for the six months 
_ _ previously to the harvest, the factors, 

millers, and merchants, who te 
in corn, are very large holders like. 
wise. The greatest possible quantity 
of surplus corn is thus constantly kept 
in the country, that the market can 
. — 3 and, in addition, we — 

$ a new crop approaching, 

pony average wil supply us. Should 
the ports be opened, the market would 
be speedily glutted ; the farmers would 
be red: to poverty, they would have 
less corn to sell, they would be com- 
pelled to sell as soon after harvest as 
and scarcely one of them 
would hold a grain of surplus corn for 
the four or five months preceding the 
harvest. The factors and millers would 
to hold on” speculatian, 
speculaturs would not dare to 

enter the market. The market would 
break down under one-half of the sur- 
plus corn, that it can now sustain with 
the greatest ease ; we should always 
have infinitely less corn in the coun- 
ary than we now have, and the coming 
crop, at the best, would fall far. 
‘below our consumption. So much far 
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the Santis oa being on this point a 


preserva ainst scatcity. 

A bad harvest almost invariably af. 
fects more or less the crops of all Eu- 
rope. The opening of the ports, by 
putting part of our land out of culti- 
vation, and injuring the fertility of the 
remainder, would make us dependent 
on other nations for a large part of our 
corn, and what would then be our 
situation in the event of a general bad 
harvest? Those nations which could 
now ruin us with their surplus corn 
would have scarcely any to sell to us ; 
our own bad crop would hardly supply 
half our wants, and to make up the 
poe sens by importation would be 
impossible. By making ourselves de- 
pendent on other nations for corn, we 
should protect them from scarcity, but 
we should destroy our own protection 
from it, and render its effects the more 
dreadful when it should visit us. In 
truth, were we thus dependent for one- 
fourth of our corn, a general bad har- 
vest would produce in this pore? 
not merely a scarcity, but a horrible 
famine—a famine in which the mass 
ef the lower orders could not possibly 
procure bread. 

If we were in the habit of attending 
to the clamour of mobs, newspaper- 
editors, philosophers, and free-trade 
ministers, we should doubtlessly think 
very meanly of the Corn Laws; but 
we are not, and therefore we think 
these laws most sound and wise ones. 
They assume, that in average years, we 
can grow quite as much corn as we 
can consume—that the constant ims 
portation of foreign corn would cause 
a glut that would ruin our agricul- 
ture—and that we merely want to buy 
corn occasionally of other nations to 
meet occasional deficiencies in our own 
crops. ‘They stand upon this, and 
their destruction will not establish its 
falsehood. They separate one kind of 
gtain from another ; and whenever the 
crop of any kind is scanty, and the 
price high, they open the ports until 
supplies from abroad uce abun- 
dance and moderate prices, and then 
‘they close them again. They“guard 
equally against scarcity and gluts— 

inst the extremes of high and low 
price ; and nothing could be devised 
that would so effectually keep the mar- 
ket in a healthy state, and protect it 
from great fluctuations. We are very 
sure, that they are as beneficial to the 
merchants and manufacturers as to 
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Agriculturists. They have been tried, ectasn fo of: ceeay tes svean ts att 
1 corresponds with thi Its grand object is to place 
ap 3 Si neo on which erythi that as a nation we haye to 


ree V hat ya ene to the coms 


munity can eseape in these days of des 
struction ?—but wiser laws will not ree 


them. 

That man has the intellect of a fool, 
and not of a statesman, who can look 
at this nation in the present moment 
without discovering that a glut in any 
commodity is as destructive as a scar- 
city, and that all trading systems, and 
all governments, ought to guard as 
much against one as the other. 
Upon this our Restrictive System— 
that system of truth and wisdom, that 
system to which England owes its 
wealth, happiness, and grandeur,— 
was fe It oe oe far as 
possible, a separate market of our own 
for everything that we had to sell ; it 
kept this none be in the most manage- 
able condition, and protected it from 
all gluts save those of our own crea- 
ting. In what we had to buy abroad, 
it opened to us the general market of 
the world, and did its utmost to cause 
competition and low prices. Its re- 
strictions gave us the fulness of tra- 
ding, liberty, and protection. It would 
tiot suffer one interest to ruin another 
—a of the community to crush 
our tcglleae by importing fo- 
reign labour—the agriculturists to 
make bankrupts of the manufactu- 
rers, by buying foreign manufactures 
—or the merchants and manufactu- 
rers to make beggars of the Agricultu- 
rists, by buying foreign corn. It would 
not it the individual to ruin his 
neighbour, or the nation to ruin it. 
self. It restrained our jarring interests 
from robbing and oying each 
other, as our civil laws restrain the 
members of the community from rob- 
bing and destroying each other; but 
beyond this it gave us freedom, nay, 
licentiousness. What were its fruits ? 
While foreign agriculture was kept in 
constant penury by excessive supply, 
our own flourished and enriched the 
empire—while the market. for labour 
abroad was distressed by a never-end- 
ing glut, in this. country it was kept 
in the most prosperous condition ;— 
while in other nations commerce and 
manufactures languished and pined 
from the want of consumption, in this 
they throve beyond hope, and almost 
beyond possibility. The new liberal 


pressed by superabundance, it 
upon all other cmanjoald to throw their 
labour into it—when our market for 
silks, cottons, and woollens, is sinking 
under excessive supply, it invites 
other nations ‘to into it theiy 
silks, cottons, woollens—when 
our corn-market is abundantly sup-: 
plied, it invites other nations to over= 
whelm it with their corn. It were 
our separate markets, chains us in 
what we have to sell to the general 
one of the world, and grinds us down. 
to the poverty, weakness, and priva- 
tions of other countries. To rival and 
hostile nations, it will no doubt be a 
system of freedom and riches ; but to 
England, it will be a system for en« 
abling her various interests to commit 
towards each other trading ‘interest, 
theft, and murder—it will be a system 
of commercial oppression ‘and t y, 
of wholesale plunder and confiscation 
—of ruin, pauperism, starvation, and 
misery. Speck of the M i 
Seheme and -past bubbles—of the 
South Sea Company—Mr Law, and 
the scheme-dolts of the Stock Ex- 
change !—they: are below co..iempt, 
compared with the free-trade bubbles, 
and bubble-blowers. They grasped 
only the fortunes of individuals, or 
detached portions of a nation’s inte- 
rests ; —— the latter we have a 
stupen eme of ruin to ingul 
the whole interests of the first em ve 
in the universe. Never until this hour 
had mad imbecility, impudent quack- 
ery, ag blind ity, their full tri- 
umph. 
There never was a period in our 
history so well calculated for making 
a patriotic statesman sigh for the ae 
rection of public affairs; as the pregent 
moment. At no previous period of 
our history was the government’ so 
free from serious ‘difficulties, and so 
profusely supplied with everything 
necessary for promoting trade, wealth, 
and prosperity; as it is at present: So 
long.as a nation any consi- 
derable portion of superabundant land, 
it is searcely possible to protect its 
agriculture from constant poverty, and 
to give it any share of’ durable 
trade, wealth, and power. While land 
was superabundant in this country, 
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ur. agri e was almost always 
pay emia Melber ap 


ally good by. seasons of scarcity ; and 
if b these the farmers’ circumstances 
were-somewhat bettered, the first 
crop caused a glut, and brought 
the . The government could 
apply no remedy—bounties on the ex- 
portation of corn only incréased the 
superabundance of it, and made things 
worse instead of better.. We have no 
any excess of land, and we have 
sufficient to supply us plentifully 
with food for many years to come. 
Favoured pre-eminently in everything, 
we have gained that command over 
wealth and prosperity which was never 
possessed by any great nation before 
us. We have gained the means of 
keeping our agriculture constantly rich 
and flourishing—of keeping ten mil- 
lions of our population constantly in 
plentiful circumstances—of keeping 
that gigantic interest in constant pros- 
perity, to which belongs half our po- 
pulation, which employs two-thirds of 
our capital and labour, and regulates 
the profits and wages of the whole, and 
on which our trade, foreign and do- 
mestic, our riches, power, and great- 
ness, depend. We have the means of 
doing this ; and if our exporting ma- 
nufacturers be suffering from the cost 
of labour, we have the means of grant- 
ing them abundant relief, by the re- 
peal of duties. Such a repeal, even in 
regard to the expenses of production, 
would benefit them more than a re- 
duction of one-fourth in the price of 
corn. We have the means of soon ma- 
king many articles that we consume 
much cheaper by a reduction of taxes ; 
and of crushing every foreign compe- 
titor in every market that we are per- 
mitted to enter. Yet we find all this 
insu ble. While other nations 
are deploring the poverty and depres- 
sion of their agriculture, we are thrown 
into a paroxysm of fury 


inst our 
own, because it is rich and flourish- 
ing. We are labouring to drag it from 
its security—to trample it into ruin— 
and to place it eternally under the 
nury and suffering which sit on that 
of foreign countries. ‘The magnificent 
boon which to other states is unattain- 
able, and which might almost’ enable 
us to gratify every wish, we cast from 
us in scorn ; and we seem determined, 
éven in spite of the will of Heaven, to 
be , and feeble, and wretched. 
ile we are acting thus to agricul- 
16 
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ture, we are giving away Our commerce 
and manufactures-to any nation. that 
will accept them—we are doing what 
must immediately raise greatly our 
taxes—and still we protest that all this 
will benefit us—that it forms the long- 
sought philosopher’s stone. From the 
bankruptcy of the master, and the 
starvation of the servant, is to flow our 
increase of revenue—our trade is to 
flourish in proportion as it may pass 
into the hands of other countries—and 
the ruin and distress of agriculture are 
to fill to overflow our measure of na- 
tional strength and greatness. One 
thing, however, seems to have been 
forgotten, that is necessary for render- 
ing the new system complete. A law 
ought to be passed to compel us to peo- 
ple our soil with fishes, and to grow our 
corn and feed our cattle upon the sea. 

To look at all this is sufficient to fill 
with flame the soul of a stoic. “It is 
still consoling in some degree to re- 
flect, that although all must suffer 
from it, the mass of our countrymen 
are wholly free from the shame and 
disgrace of having either originated or 
sanctioned it. The Whigs were its 
parents, and it gives the last tint of 
blackness to their character that this 
is capable of receiving. Were all the 
principles—the new laws and systems 
—the measures of policy, foreign and 
domestic—which the Whigs have ori- 
ginated or advocated since the time 
when Fox became their leader, print- 
ed in a book with the results which a 
trial of them has yielded, it would 
form such an amazing display of ig- 
norance, folly, stupidity, madness, and 
idiotcy, as was never made by any 
other body of men since the creation. 
Perhaps from the course which certain 
of the Ministers have lately followed, 
the adoption of the “‘ new system” was 
necessary to preserve us from the evils 
of a Whig Ministry. Perhaps we 
could only have escaped the greater 
evil, by being subjected to the lesser. 
There is not now—whatever there was 
recently—any danger of a Whig Mi- 
nistry ; and we shall be somewhat 
mistaken if a “ liberal” Tory one 
can endure for twelve months longer. 
The people of England are at length 
awakening from their slumber ; and 
the time we think is not far distant, 
when the Ministry will contain a far 
greater portion of English ancestry, 
blood, heart, feeling, and opinion, than 
it contains at present. The men who 
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disdain to wear the fetters of any pub- through their neutrality of action, aad 
lic man or any who have madé by the support of the Whigs, Ben- 
the Ministers what they are—and who thamites, and Radicals. Let these men 
can, with half their strength, crush be assured that though they have been | 


opponent—have never sanction- 
ed the new measures ; they have only 
looked on with passive disapprobation. 
These measures have been carried 


deserted, betrayed, and left without 
leaders, they are still omnipotent—let 
them shake off their apathy, take the 
field of their former glories, 


AND ONCE MORE-SAVE THEIR COUNTRY ! 


= oS 
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DR LINGARD. 


Tuts Roman Catholic divine has 
been for some years producing vo- 
lumes of what S calls a History of 
E d. He is a thorough Papist, 

of course his work is in the 
thorough spirit of his blinded and 
unhappy faith ;—venomous with the 
most sanctified appearaace of impar- 
tiality, ignorant with the most pomp- 
ous display of authorities, and hostile 
to all the national feelings of religious 
liberality, with the most ious pro- 
fessions of national attachment, and 
freedom on principle. 

As the Roman Catholics have 
throughout all this contest exhibited 
the most striking dearth of literature, 
a dearth to be accounted for aay. by 
the paralysing effect of a belief which 
enslaves the human understanding, 
they have of course magnified the mi- 

e of a “ History” appearing among 
them ; and Dr Lingard is now. the 
elected champion of the Popish Church 


against fact, feeling, and the faith of - 


England. The Edinburgh Review 
has, in the habitual spirit of that mis- 
chievous and malignant agent, adopt- 
ed this disciple of Jesuitism, and laud- 
ed his work as it lauded Buonaparte, 
and lauds everything that common 
sense and national honour would stig- 
matize and scorn. Dr Lingard is a 
man of some ability and some reading, 
not comparable for a moment to any 
of the ne names among the histo- 
rians of England or her Church, yet 
of course a wonder in the general ig- 
norance and dulness of the Popish 
writers of his time. His’style is still 
that of the cloister, monotonous, creep- 
ing, and cold. He never rises into elo- 
quence, the noblest events never rouse 
him into feeling. Theré are none of 
those splendid bursts and impulses, 
where history seems to assume a hu- 
man heart, and speaks the burning 
Vor. XIX. 


language of living indignation, or pays 
its arn ~- solemn Thom te wes 
tue. All is sluggish. We on to 
the close of his volumes, with the 
heavy smoothness of a track-schuyt, 
and are glad to have done with our 
voyage of hazy fog, and flat stagna- 
tion. 

There are two principles of fraudu- 
lent history, the “‘ fictio falsi and the 
suppressio veri.” To tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is the obligation of an honest 
historian, as much as if he were stand< 
ing in the witness-box. Dr Lingard 
is not a bold man, and prefers the 
‘* suppressio vert” to the more resolute 
branch of the rule. He may not dare 
direct falsehood, but he will not tell 
** the whole truth.” He has a preju- 
dice against enlightening Protestant 
ignorance, and putting Popish feelings 
to pain ; and no man shall detect him 
giving us the entire of the facts with- 
out palliation or disguise. He finds, 
on the most incontestable authority, 
that Mary, well named the “ Bloody,” 
burned 200 persons, and imprisoned a 
crowd of Protestants, of whom many 
died. Dr Lingard soothes his con- 
science by allowing that she executed 
almost 200! Thus goes on his whole 
history ; crime is occasionally allowed, 
because to deny it, would be to make 
the world cry out upon the writer. 
But it is studiously softened down. 
Yet what is the value of this wretch- 
ed attempt at palliation? Two hun- 
dred human beings avowedly murder- 
ed, and by the most cruel of all deaths, 
for the honour of Popery! Wretched 


advocate, sanguinary and godless su-< 

perstition ! i 

- Dr Lingard’s History has now come 

to the English Reformation. He treats 

it like a Jesuit, heaps calumnies on 

the men to whom we are indebted at 
2R 
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thts hour for leave to look into a Bible, 
for leave to leok into any book with- 
éut the intervention of a priest, for 
Teave to eat our bread in peace, with- 


ing what we shall eat, and whether 
we shall cat at all; for leave td sleep 
at night im our beds, without the ter- 


ror of being dragged from them b 
some officer of a tribunal of: blood, 


some familiar of the Inquisition, to . 


die under. the torture, or linger out a 
miserable life in a.dungeon ! The men 
to whom we are at this hour indebted, 
that. d is the head of the civili- 
zed world, and not the vassal of France 
and Spain, and like them both in inse- 
curity and public distrust, with an un~ 
settled throne, and a people ready for 
mutual massacre. 

. The memory of Elizabeth, the 
greatest queen that ever ruled a na- 
tion, a mind thoroughly English, the 
bulwark of freedom not merely amon, 
ourselves, but of whatever civil an 
sengious freedom existed in Europe, 
is the chief subject of contumely to 
this unnational and perfidioas histo- 
rian. 

He charges Elizabeth with persecu- 
tion! The slaughter of heretics is the 
notorious tenet of his own church ; 
authenticated in every age, and at this 
hour ready to be put in force, if our 
weakness, or our belief in their pro- 
testations, give them the mastery. The 
charge is altogether false—she persecu- 
ted none! Religious opinions onahe 
no priest to the scaffold. But.justice 
and the public safety demanded that 
the hired agents of Spain and France, 
and the declared conspirators against 
her life, and the liberties of England, 
should not be suffered to involve the 
land in bloodshed and convulsion. 
Yet, with all this provocation, but 
few died ; and none but by a public 
trial, on unquestioned proof of guilt. 
They perished as traitors, detected in 
their treason ! The reign of Elizabeth 
was the crisis of the great struggle of 
false religion with true, of despotism 
with liberty, of national debasement, 
misery, and anarchy, with national 


% happiness, and order. 
What ‘was her history? 

‘Eli caine to the throne in 
1558. -She found popish Europe tri- 
aumphing in the prospect. of the sub- 
version of British power, as it had 
already exulted over the prostration 
of religion in the blood of her people. 


Dr Lingard. 


‘ously intrigu 





(March; 
I Wis thie type 
of all that followed ; the whole y 


The first act of 


of the popish prelates of Englan< 
h- with one exception, refused to crown 
out the permission of a priest ordain- her. 


The v: e of England was the 
object of Irene. Tt was hoped to 
become an easier prey, if Mary of 
Scotland was queen. France notori- 
with the papal see. 
Tope Pe ublished an insolent denial 
of Elizabeth’s right to the crown, and 
proclaimed that of Mary. Such was 
the condition of kingdoms that had 
acknowledged the papacy! France 
now reckoned upon the conquest of 
England, and actually put the English 
arms into its proses. 5 oe Mary at- 
tempted to raise Scotland against her 
in alliance with France. Both France 
and Scotland uted the reformed 
religion. The reformers in both threw 
themselves on the mercy of England. 
Thus began the justified hostility of 
England to both sovereigns. 

But the power of the realm was not 
to be shaken by the poverty of. her 
northern neighbour, nor by the un 
settled and dubious throne of her con- 
tinental enemy. What could not be 
effected by war, was tried by treach- 
ery. Conspiracies, in long succession, 
were formed against Elizabeth’s life. 
In 1568, a conspiracy was entered into 
by the Poles, for the death of the 
queen, and the proclamation of Mary. 
The traitors were found guilty, but 
not executed. In less than two years 
after, a league for the destruction of 
the protestant religion, and England 
at its head, was formed in the famous 
Bayonne conference, by the two most 
remorseless persecutors of the age, Ca- 
therine of Medicis, and the Duke of 
Alva ; the one given down to the ex- 
ecration of mankind, by the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, and the other by 
the massacres of the people of the Ne- 
therlauds, through the Inquisition. 
This league was formed in 1565. 

Within four years, another Popish 
conspiracy was formed in the realm. 
This suddenly took the shape of 
Open war ; an insurrectionary foree ap+ 
peared, headed by Northumberland, 
and openly proclaiming thie restoration 
of Po Its banner was an idola- 
trous emblem of “ the five wounds of 
Christ ;” and its first and congenial ex- 
ploit was, the burning of the Bible and 
Common Prayer in Durham Cathedral. 
This rebellion was notoriously advised, 

















ers were ex: as traitors. The Ro- 
ep atholics hallow ard memory, 
1d. pronounce them mar/yrs._. 
. In the vj next. year was issued 
the celebrated “‘ Bull,” paslentiy de» 
claring Eli unworthy of the 
throne, deposing her, absolving her 
subjects from their iance, and de- 
nouneing herself as the “ slave of all 
evil.” This “ Bull” made actual 
mation of war, summoning all the Ro- 
man Catholic kingdoms to the destruce 
tion of England, and putting a dagger 
into the hands of every English Roman 
Catholic, against the lives of their fel- 
low-subjects and the Queen. This Bull, 
too, the emissaries of Rome had the 
effrontery to fix up on the door of the 
Bishop of London’s ce. It was 
sent to the Duke of Alva, and by him 
sent to the Spanish ambassador, who 
had been still suffered to remain in 
London. This Bull, Mr Butler, with 
that Jesuitical affectation of candour 
which marks and disgraces all his 
controversial works, whines over “ as 
ever to be condemned, and ever to be 
lamented,” forsooth. But why does not 
this writer, instead of feeling regret 
in the style of a bad novel, and that 
too obviously a regret for the impolicy 
of the measure, and noé for the crime, 
openly, honestly, and manfully de- 
nounce it as an atrocious and bloody 
incitement to rebellion and massacre ; 
not less an insolent assumption of au- 
thority in_an independent country, 
than a most criminal, and altogether 
unchristian summons to all the bad 
ions of the country, against its 
and the laws of God? He knows 
in his soul that it was all this,—that 
it was the vpn and insufferable 
arrogance of a foreign priest, pamper- 
ed with pox | power, and inflamed 
with me | ambition. This would be 


and stimulated by the Pope. Its lead- 


truth, but this truth the slaves of ido- - 


latry and darkness dare not utter. So 
much for the sincerity and sorrow of 
Mr Butler. 

_ In two years after the transmission 
of this infamous document, another 
conspiracy started up, headed by Nore 
folk. . The proofs were unquestion- 
able that the conspirators were in 
league with the Duke of Alva. A 
more fatal and fearful instance of the 
bloody spirit of Rome occurred abroad 
_ almost at the same moment. The mas- 
_ sacre of St Bartholomew in 1572,~ 


Dr Lingard. 


In 1577, a Spanish army was.openly 
assembled in Netherlands for the 
ray of England ; its commander 


in England were to be summoned.to 
the invading standard, and Popery was 
to be PROPAGATED BY THE SWORD, 
ingdom was now 

by enemies ; the whole force of the 
Spanish payee 5 then the supreme 
power of the , Was in open arms 
against it. A Popish party in Scotland 
; be ng ng ne enemy, and 
the Papists in England were waiti 

only-the signal for general cebellions 
Tt was the first duty of the throne te 


expel all gers detected as the 
agents of the fe enemy. Three col- 
leges had been establi at Rheims, 


Douay, and Rome, for the express pure 
pose of training up priests to be eme 
ployed as emissaries of rebellion in 
England. pine bo been established 
notoriously by the English Jesuits, as 
agents rs one ab the Fel 
gion and throne ° 
were publicly y tials y asl pos! 
aliens, and commanded to quit the 
country on pain of death, as rebels 
and traitors, if returned. Who 
but men like Dr Lingard will deny 
that this Soren, or any governe 
ment, with an atmyy gathering in its 
sight for its avow truction, had 
a right to take this common measure 
of defence, and drive traitors and spi 
out of the garrison, or extinguish them 
if they returned ? . 

We look upon the general Roman 
Catholic question, in a much higher 
light than that of a mere parliamen- 
tary topic. The enemies of the Bri- 
tish constitution see in it a 

und on which they may fix thei 

tteries ; and the friends of that con- 
stitution cannot, be too vigorous and 
vigilant in meeting the attack, whe- 
ther open or secret, whether hurried 
on by the rash and infuriate violence 
of faction, or silently conducted“by the 
subtler artifices of fraudulent intrigue, 
and written falsehood. 
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In this charge of direct hostility to 
the Constitution, we do not desire to 
involve the present clamourers in Ire- 
land. We consider them merely as 
ignorant and vulgar-minded men, 
talking of matters which they do not 

owe Rayer for results of 
whi ve y a conception, 
and seizing : the topic, simply y the 
mean and miserable purposes 0 
fessional lucre. The pen of a public 
writer is degraded by the mention of 
those obscure brawlers. Public taste is 
insulted b be mere ses ie of their 
vulgarism, their rant, and their revi- 
ling 5 public feeling altogether scorns 
their naked, low, and con- 
temptible motives. We are satisfied 
that those men do not desire the over- 
throw of the Constitution, so long as 
they can make a shilling more under 
it, than they could under a mob go- 
vernment. e are satisfied, that the 
bitterest blow to them would be that 
“« emancipation,” for which they cla- 
mour ; and that, if there was a chance 
of it, they would set all their engines 
at work to up a brawl, out of 
which make their criminal pro- 
fits, and their bastard popularity. It 
is a burlesque to call those Irish ran- 
ters public men. t 

But there is a deeper source of evil, 
a direct, bitter, and subtle enmity 
against the freedom and eminence of 
England, engendered in Rome, sus- 
tained by the money of the national 
enemy, and administered by the emis- 


saries of Popery among ourselves. The 
punishment of England for its abjura- 


tion of the Papacy, is the undying 
hope of Popery abroad. This is noto- 
rious. The itude and glory of 
the British empire is a seurce of jea- 
lousy; her Popish population is a 
source of hope ; there is a secret week 

correspondence carried on between 

e Papists in Ireland and England, 
and the Papal Court! The Jesuits, a 
race expelled from human society, 
scarcely half a century back, for of- 
fences against the civil order of all 
saieala, have been revived by the late 
Pope, and been sent by the present 
one into England and Ireland! They 
are engrossing the education of the 
people in the north and west of Eng- 


Dr Langard. 





Marek, 


land, they are founding semunaries in 
Treland ; and with foreign money in 
their hands, foreign principles in their 
heads, and the example of that long 


list of tyrants, idolaters, and persecu- 
tors, whose work they do; the first 
occasion of public calamity will find 
Popery showing among ourselves what 
it has been among the French and 
Spaniards, exclusive, tyrannical, and 
exterminating. 

How near that great and final trial 
of the spirits may be, is of course be- 
yond human knowledge. But that we 
shall have another -test of our prin- 
ciples, another summons to the man- 
liness and integrity of the national 
heart, and the holiness and truth of 
the Christian religion, to be on their 
guard against most hazardous incur 
sion, we have no doubt. It would be 
easy to point out the signs by which 
this formidable menace is given. But 
it is our more important duty to take 
care, as far as in us lies, that the eyil 
do not come upon us unawares. Jus 
tice and clemency to the Roman Ca- 
tholic, but fidelity to the memory of 
our ancestors, and honour to our con- 
stitution and religion, must be our 
motto, when the hour of the conflict 
shall come. 

To preserve and cherish the rights 
and principles of his people, is the first 
duty of a sovereign. This, the great- 
est of our queens did, and for this she 
deserves all the gratitude of her re 
scued empire. No sovereign ever had 
so mighty a responsibility laid upon 
her. Thé world was shaken by reli« 
gious convulsion ; and all its elements 
were leagued against the last spot to 
which true Christianity had fled as to 
a house of — Military strength, 
full.of the pride of successful wars, 
was arrayed against her solitary king- 
dom. Papal intolerance thundered 
against her religion. Domestic treason 
was darkening round her throne; but 
she was strong in the cause of truth, 
and God ; and _if the veil had at that 
hour been taken from before her eyes, 
she would have seen, like the servant 
of Elisha, her kingdom surrounded by 
more than mortal protection—the 
** horses and the chariots of fire.” 
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“egies _ THE MANsOF-WAR’'S MAN, 
Cuar. XIX. 
The Story of Jack Adams—continued, 


* We xt, next day, just a little be- 
fore dinner, the signal-man aroused 
the curiosity of all hands, by announ- 

ing that the Admiral’s boat had just 
off, and was making for the 
fleet. The decks were instantly crowd- 
ed, and we al] watched in silence his 
barge, as it slowly moved onwards 
alongside the George, where his flag 
had been once more that morning 
hoisted. About an hour after he was 
on board, she began to telegraph the 
shore; and immediately afterwards 
the officers of the fleet were seen hur- 
rying on board the Admiral from all 
quarters. As all this plainly showed 
us there was something of importance 
in the wind, the ship’s committee was 
directly mustered, and they imme- 
diately resolved, that, as soon as din- 
ner was over, the signal for all delegates 
of the fleet should be hoisted at the 
main. This was accordingly done, and 
as promptly obeyed. 

** © Now, Adams,’ cried Tom Allen, 
as soon as he was seated, ‘ we'll shortly 
see what is the meaning of the very 
pretty story you made such a riot 
about yesterday, regarding Pole and 
his fine promises ; for mind me, d’ye 
see, I still am of opinion it is all a bam. 
{t rather strikes me, mate—and you 
must excuse me for giving my frank 
notion of the matter,—that their pre- 
sent meeting is merely to see what 
effect his smooth-tongued palaver has 
had upon us simple souls; and whe- 
ther they can’t mon the whole 
fleet as easily as they did you and old 
Tomlins.’ 

««¢ Why, who the devil can doubt 
it, Tom, but that there's their very in- 
tention,’ cried Bill 4 oma) agp ef 
* when they all must have seen, or had 
it told them, how greedily Jack and 
his old chum swallowed the bait ; and 
not only did so, but bolted it down, 
forsooth, with a white flag and a band 
of music!’ é 

¢ € Ay, there’s the nailer,’ cried 
Jack Vassy ; ‘ the flag and the music 
played the devil, and certainly carried 
the joke a little too far. Hang me, if 

iI’d ever believed it of Adams, who, 
I’m certain, is not so easily gulled on 
other occasions.’ 


«« ¢ Gulled here or gulled there, 
what are ye making a this wark 
about?’ cried Jamie Blyth, a coun- 
tryman of our own; ‘ Jock Adams is 
nae mair than ane o our number; 
and, in faith, I think, on that very ac- 
count, there’s very little harm done. 
Will they gull us a’, think ye, lads? 
for that’s the proper question; and 
until they do that, ye’ve devilish little 
to complain o’. For mysell, I'll only 
say, that I defy the haill tribe o’ them 
to come ower me wi’ their flashy ha- 
vers. Na, na, I want nane o’ their 
nonsense—I want deeds, not words— 
and, until they gie me them, to the 
wuddy wi’ their baal, 

“* © True, true, my hearty,’ cried 
Senator; ‘ you're perfectly correct. 
The making a goose of Adams. affects 
not our cause in the smallest. But, 
don’t you think now, that it would 
have been fully as well had he not 
been so simple as to make such a 
noise about nothing ?’ 

‘* Wha the devil doubts that, Wil- 
liam ?’ returned Blyth ; ‘ but ye suld 
aye recollect that Jock is only a fallible 
creature, liable to err—and we are nae 
mair—ay, if we are as gude. I’m only 
wanting to say, that I think he has 
done nae great harm yet—and that I 
see not a morsel of occasion for a’ this 
tirwurring and flyting at him.’ 

** During all this time, Ned, I sat 
silent, and really felt somewhat asha- 
med. The remarks were so feasible, 
and so boldly uttered, that I was ab- 
solutely staggered as to the truth of 
my message’ altogether, and all the 
more so, as the day was ing away 
sy a syllable from authority ma- 

ing its appearance. However, deter- 
mined sy knock under, I still in- 
sisted that they all should have pa- 
tience, and at wait the issue of 
the present conference, which I was 
certain, I said, would produce some~ 


t . 

** € Oh, I’ve not the smallest doubt 
of that, Jack,’ cried Senator, laughing 
sarcastically ; ‘ belike we shall be ser- 
ved out with another whacking al-« 
lowance of their flummery.” 

“ Ay, ay, as you say, Bill,” returned 
Vassy i ** for these chaps are all law. 

4 











yers, you knows, and are nicel to 
the z ing us off their chin-musie.” : 

«*¢ That's buttering a whiting, you 
mean, I fancy,’ chimed Blyth.:-— - 

- * For my part,’ resumed Allen, ‘I 
never did see these wiseheads meet to- 
gether, yet, but what they were alwa 
a-hatching of mischief ; and, in faith, 
I ex little else now, come the 
7 when it may. But, zounds, 

t’s the use on us sitting stuck up 
here palavering about what is all in 
"my eye and Betty Martin? —Come, my 
“hearts, let us on deck at once, and 
have a look round us ; unless, indeed, 
our worthy Glynne, there, has got 
some stuff in his locker, and then, why, 
‘MI haven’t the smallest objections to 
our diving below.’ 

**« Bah, bah,—no such thing, Allen,’ 
cried the President, loudly ; ‘ indeed, 
indeed, mates, it must not be. Recol- 
lect for a moment what you are wait- 
ing here for,—to meet with your offi- 
cers and commanders; and recollect 
also the mighty importance of the duty 
committed to your care—no less than 
the looking after the interests of thou- 
sands, who all have their eyes on you. 
For God’s sake, then, my hearts, think 
not of grog, I beseech you—I can see 
no harm in your breaking up and 
going on deck—but I must decidedly 
insist that you shall neither leave the 
ship, nor fall to a grog-guzzling.’ 

“¢ Well, well, Morris,’ said Valen- 
tine Joyce, gruffly, ‘ you're our offi- 
cer at present, you know, and must be 
obeys ; but for all that, in my way 
of thinking, I can see little harm in 
Glynne’s sporting us a tot or two of his 
supernaculum, were it no more than 
to kill time agreeably. However, hang 
it, let us be jogging, for my shank- 
painters are getting as crank and stiff 
as e’er an old woman’s in’ the king- 
dom.” & 

~  Aecordingly the council broke up, 
and were spauiily squandered about 
“the various decks. For my own part I 
retired to my birth, accompanied by 
. Jamie Blyth, with whom I had a long 
and a serious talk on the matters then 
going on ; in the course of which I 
‘discovered, with exceeding regret, that, 
countryman of mine though he was, 
and a shrewd, intelligent fellow to 
-boot, he was a complete unbeliever in 
the fair promises of Government, noto- 


riously infected with disloyalty, and 
all them other new-fangled wild prin- 
ciples, and altogether, neck and crop, 
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a keen fellow for change and innova. 
tion. 

“T think we had chatted the best 


: part of a couple of bells, and in faith I 
. Was beginning to get heartily sick of his 


nonsense, when all hands were piped 
suddenly on deck, and, hurrying up, 
who should I see there but our old 
skipper standing at the capstan unco- 
vered, with a huge lot of papers be- 
fore him! Having read over these, 
which contained a frank agreement to 
grant all our demands, he proceeded 
to ask the ship’s company assembled 
round him, whether they were now 
satisfied, and would return to their 
duty ;—but this was a question which 
no one thought proper to answer. At 
last, fearful our silence might be mis- 
construed, I took speech in hand =a 
self, and plumply and flatly told the 
old boy, that the conducting and set- 
ling of the whole affair had been con- 
signed into the hands of the delegates, 
and to them he must apply for an an- 
swer,—adding, that I had ne doubt 
but what they agreed to would amply 
satisfy the fleet. 

“*¢ Then why don’t you call them 
together, Adams ?’ said Captain Lock, 
peevishly ; ‘or must I go and beseech 
them to give his Majesty’s message a 
hearing? I understand the fellows 
have had the presumption to disgrace 
my unfortunate vessel by holding their 
infernal divan in her. It’s not unlikely 
then but they may be on board even 
now. Go call them together instantly, 
J command you.’ 


‘* I was here very luckily prevented 


‘ from replying to this vinegar remark, 


by the abrupt interference of a bulky 
booby of a holder, who thundered out, 
laying hold of the Captain’s collar,— 
* I’se ha’ thee to understond, Loack, 
thee hast no cummond here noaw-a- 
dees, zo had’st better be zivil. Zook- 
ers, fellows did’st thee zay !—dang it, 
doesn’t knaw we ha’ a yeard-rope very 
much at thee sarvice—or would st pre- 
fer a zound ducking——’ 

‘*¢ For shame, Gregory,’ cried I, in- 
terrupting the rude lout, * for shame, 
and recollect who you are speaking 
to; for mind me, mate, this gentle- 
man comes not here as your command- 


‘ing officer, but as an ambassador from 


the Lords Admirals themselves, as 
well as the Commons, and Lords, and 
King of the country. So off hands, if 
you please, and behave to the gentle- 
man as a gentleman, and'as one who 
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brings offers from those who.can give heads directly, and to give me an an- 
us all we either want or wish for— swer in a moment—I’m out of all pa- 


Captain Lock,’ continued I, address- 
ing him, ‘ to assemble the delegates 
is out of my power—that ean only be 
done by orders from the President, 
who, we all think, has higlily honour- 
ed the Queen, by selecting her from 
the rest’ of the fleet for their place of 
council ‘and consultation. Belike you 
may think otherwise ?” 

‘© P'll be d——4 if I don’t, Adams,” 
cried the oe sage officer, interrupt- 
ing me, highly enraged. ‘ What, 
honoured did you say !—the old victo- 
rious Charlotte honoured by being made 
the very focus of the sedition, disloy- 
alty, and treason of a mob of outlaws 
ck of low, lousy, ungrateful 
villains !—mean, unruly scum !—the 
very dregs of mankind, and sweepings 
of our jails !—Away with such honour 


for ever !—Hear me, Adams ; go, as 


I command you, and tell these fel- 
lows, you call your——’ 

** € Gude forgie us! what the wuddy 
did I hear ?’ cried Jamie Blyth, burst- 
ing forwards, and rudely interrupting 
him ; ‘ outlaws, villains, scum !—ha, 
ha, ha! the auld fallow’s surely de- 
mented !—Gae wa’—rin, some 0’ ye, 
and bring me the darbies—saul, he’ll 
do himsell a mischief else. Haste ye, 
lads, and as soon’s he’s fast on his 
nether end, I’ll hear him preach wi’ 
some degree of pleasure.’ 

"  T’ve not the smallest doubt, Da- 
vies, but this threat would haye been 
put in instant execution, had I not 
stuck close by him, and loudly main- 
tained that he was to be looked on in 
no other light than the ambassador 
from the Lords of Admiralty. 

' ©The ambassador of the Admi- 
ralty d’ye ca’ him?’ cried Blyth, with 
a sneer ; ‘a pretty ambassador he maks 
atweel, and shows himsell weel wordy 
o’ his calling. Foul fa’ me, gif the 
Lord Admirals meant him for an am- 
bassador, they’ve committed a terrible 
mistake. surely, and sent us an ill- 
toopept randy o’ a keelman in his 


** ¢ Peace, fellow !* said the Captain, 
darting at Blyth .a look of the utmost 
contempt ; ‘ peace, I say ; and recol- 
Tect to whom you are prating.—D’ye 
hear me, Adams ; once more I com- 
mand you to go instantly and find out 

our Cy pepsi end hag Sg 
um ef the gang I mean. Tell him 
from me to muster his junto of round- 


tience tobe rid of such company.’ 

“ «Then why don’t you leave it?’ 
said Bill Senator, who had now joined 
the assemblage. ‘ I’msure there’s none 
I knows on more welcome ; for, whe- 
ther we wear round hats or cocked 
ones, this one thing I can tell you, 
my old bluff blade, that no commands 
of yours will’ be obeyed here to-day, 
so you may march your pumps as soon: 
as pleases you ; and, i’faith, if you take 
my advice, the sooner you shove your 
boat off = prwec stiles 

«© € Why, who are you that speaks 
so boldly ?° demaisded the astonished 
Captain. 

~ «© © 4 fellow-servant of your own,’ 
replied the intrepid Senator, bowing 
lowly, ‘ and one too, in my opinion, of 
infinite more use—though it doesn’t 
please Master to give me p pid brass 
farthing for your score of shiners on 
pay-day.” me 

“« « You are indeed a rare villain !” 
said ~ Captain, ‘ and no doubt te 
speedily receive your proper reward.” 

wail theese 20," vepliad denstor, cool- 
ly ; ‘ although, I must say, it is devil- 
ish long on the road. However, time, 
you knows, is an excellent tooth- 
drawer, and will tell you to a nicety 
whose bottom’s blackest; so who 
knows, old one, how soon I mayn’t be 
exalted—though God forbid it should 
be in your way.’ 

«<¢ Pshaw !’ cried the Captain, turn 
ingaway indisgust—‘ Harkye, Adams, 
see, these are the Admiralty papers, 
by which you will perceive that all 
your requests, or commands rather, are 
most graciously complied with. It’s 
more than I’d hive done, that’s flat— 
but as it comes from the hand of his 
Majesty, I’ve got nothing to say. Take 
them in keeping—assemble your what- 
d’ye-call-it—and let the admirals, who 
wait in the flag for the very purpose, 
know your answer as soon as possible. 
I came on board to do all this myself— 
but I’ve met with too much insolence 
to have either the wish, or even tlie 

atience, to make my stay an instant 
onger. See about it instantly, there’s a 
good fellow—I’ll give you half an hour 
to consult one another ; but if you can 
come to a conclusion sooner, you know, 
so much the better. The Admiral 
prrcee vet bina 1d hvees if Pe are Paz 
sa » you ify as much-by 
hauling down the ns and hoisting a 
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white flag at the main. If I hear not 
from you in half an hour, you may 
likely get another messenger—but not 
me—for I assure you, I "t submit 
to rr macpert of every prating scoun- 
drel that chooses toinsult me. Let me 
see now how smartly you'll execute 
this commission of mine—it won’t be 
against you, my good fellow,’ whis- 

he, as he put the papers into my 
, and walked away. 

' © Well,’ cried Bill Senator, looking 
after him, as he mounted the compa- 
nion, ‘ if there doesn’t goa piece of the 
haughtiest old junk I ever set eyes on. 
--I say, Adams, what are you going 
to make of that there trashy gear he’s 
given you ?’ 

. 66 them down to the Presi- 
dent directly,’ replied I. 

«* ¢ Why then, I'll save you the 
trouble, my brave boy, for here I am,” 
said Jack Morris himself, taking the 
papers out of my hand.—‘ So,—what 

ve we got here? (reads.) By the 

Commissioners for executing the office, 
—ay, that’s the Admiralty’s—now for 
the next—Ah !—Given at our Court of 
Windsor.—By the Royal George, we 
have it at last !—Success and glory, 
my boys !—I say, Adams, jump down, 
my heart, and call Brand, the boat- 
swain’s-mate—or, I'll tell you, you 
can do it yourself, tell him from me to 
pipe an assembly at Council-Board di- 
reetly, to muster.’ 

* I immediately did so—the call 
wa8 given, and the delegates instantly 
obeyed the welcome summons. They 
were then formally mustered -by the 
President, when Valentine Joyce, and 
Patrick Glyune, were found amissing. 
The strictest search on board having 
proved fruitless, it was immediately 
conjectured they had stole away on 
shore, which it was easy to doin some of 
the numerous shore boats with which 
the Queen was that day surrounded. 

** © Now, by my soul, mates, if this 
isn’t too bad,’ cried the President, ex- 
ceedingly chagrined, ‘ to go and cut at 
the very moment they’re most wanted. 
Were they here now, the job could be 
settled in a trice—Ba, ba!—I never 
saw Joyce otherwise with the sight of 
a glass of grog in the wind.’ 

«* « But, hark ye, Master President, 
can’t we proceed without ’em ?’ asked 
one. 


*€ € T should think so,’ cried another. 
‘ By the hookey, Mark, there are ort! 
on us here present, and it’s very h 
indeed if all these must be forced to 
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hang in the wind for the wilful absence 
of two.—Besides, Master President, do 
recollect they may not be very easily 
found now ; or, if they are, ’tis ten to 
one but they'll be found malty.’ 

** « T care not, my good fellows, 


were they as malty as grog can make 
them, were they but here present,” 
cried Jack Morris ; ‘ because, you'll 
recollect, our answer must come from 
the whole assembled delegates—and 
i‘faith I won’t proceed without them.” 

“© For my part, mateys,’ said Blyth, 
* I aye like to see things of moment 
gane about in an‘orderly, sober, and 
serious manner ; and I'm sure ye've 
nae reason to think other than that our 
is one of the greatest 
importance, baith to oursells, and a’ it 
concerns. I needna fash hardly to add, 
that, of course, I entirely agree wi’ our 
President ; for our decision must, of an 
absolute needcessity, be the decision of 
the whole, and not of a part. I wad 
therefore motion, that Willie Ander- 
son, canny Willie there, be forthwith 
sent ashore in search of Valy and Pate, 
to. bring them off by hook or by crook, 
will he or nill he; and that, in the 
meantime, the rest can gang and play 
themselves as they were doing afore 
the word aay | . ‘ 

“¢*T agree heartily with you, m 
lad,’ cried Bill Senator sé bat ‘avadt, 
will canny Willie, as you call him, be 
able to manage the pair of ‘em, think 
you? I would rather you'd give An- 
derson a pell, and then, why, that 
would make squares.’ 

** ¢ Oh certainly, if it’s to be a will 
he nill he business, there should be no 
odds,’ cried a number. 

** € Aweel, lads, I dinna ken but 
what ye’re right after a’,’ cried Blyth, 
‘ it'll save reflections. Let me see—ay 
—what wad ye say to our auld-farrant 
friend in the corner there, Dennis 
Lawley ?—0Od, I’d think he’d do capi- 
tal; forbye making a gude joke o’ the 
hunting-match they’re gaun after—I 
mean, sending the Scotch and Irish to 
catch the English and Welch.’ 

** € Well, what say you, mates,’ in« 
quired the President, ‘ ar’t both will. 
ing?” 

** Lawley gave an inquiring glance 


-at Anderson, wlto seemed all acquies- 


cence ; then sh ing up his shoul- 
ders, with a wat, wed: stile, he 
said, ‘ I'll tell you what it is, master 
officer, and mates of mine, and by the 
waters of Ireland, I tell it you as seri- 
ous, sober truth—It’s a misfarton of 
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roine always to get as dry as a biscuit, 
as soon as I see a decent opportunity 
of thumbing a naggin. Now, you see, 
if we should bolt alongside of our. old 
ships, o’er a whacking jug of the crea- 
ture,—I'm only after making a super- 
stition, honeys ;—supposing now the 
stuff were of the real sort, you knows, 
warm, swate, and famously strong, 
would there be any great harm in 
lending a hand, dears, to fill it full of 
emptiness ?” 

“ « There will be harm in nothing, 
Lawley,’ said the President, ‘ but 
delay.— We have received the King’s 
papers, and must return him an answer 
as soon as possible. So whatever you 
do, lose no time in returning on board 
—we will be all awaiting you.’ 

“* ¢ Och, and if that’s the case, sweet 
master of mine,’ cried Lawley, ‘ faith 
and you must give usa boat, dear ; for 
these shore gear can no more skimmer 
through it in a hurry, than fly in the 
air. And then only think what a flou- 
rish it will make from the platform, 
when they behold a gentleman from 
Ireland and Scotland coming to pa 
their respects, and their love, and ail 
that, to another of England and 
Wales.’ 

** ¢ Well, well,’ said the President, 
laughing, ‘ you shall have a boat ; 
and I hope, as you're going to play the 
gentleman, Denny, you'll behave like 
an honourable one, and recollect we 
are waiting your return. As for An- 
derson, I’m sure of him.’ 

**¢ And may be after sure of me also, 
master officer,’ cried Lawley. ‘ Come 
along, Bill ; by the powers, but they 
shall see that the Scotch and Irish, for 
native elegance, ease, and civility, are 
not to be equalled in any other part of 
the kingdom—gragh !” 

«‘ They accordingly took the large 
gig and - Baw off for the shore, and in 
astonishing short time returned with 
the two absentees. The.doors of the 
council were therefore now carefully 
closed, and the business commenced 
with a deliberate overhaul of the va- 
rious Papers and whole correspondence 
which had passed on the business. 
Many were the speeches made on the 
occasion, but with these I won’t trou- 
ble you ; for the most of them have 
escaped my memory, and I really can- 
not do them justice. I recollect well 
enough, however, that when the King’s 
— was read, there were many 

oubts and fears expressed by Tom 
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Allen and Bill Senator,—firmly sup- 
ported, as usual,,by their trusty 
seconds Vassy and Blyth,—as. to whe- 
ther it might be called a pardon :at 
all ; seeing, if you did not take it just 
as it stood, or, in its own words, w 
notification hereof, it was of no fi 

use to any one. However, notwith- 
standing a strenuous and a noisy op- 
position, it was carried by a large.ma- 
jority to accept of the na 

ont, pant as they stood. But then came 
another important point—how was the 
news to be announced to the fleet? for 
as for the Admiral’s wish of a white 
flag at the main, that was out of the 
question, seeing it looked far too like 
a spirit of involuntary submission, and 
not as a matter of choice. After much 
altercation, it was at last that 
a deputation should go on di the 
Admiral, with a written notice of the 
decision of the council ; and that ata 
given signal from them on the Royal 
George’s poop, the crew of the Char- 
lotte was to man the rigging and give 
three cheers, to be followed in. succes- 
sion by the rest of the fleet. Notice 
to this effect was immediately sent 
through the fleet, in order to be in 
readiness. 

‘* Upon the President’s asking for 
volunteers to accom him on board 
the Admiral with the decision of the 
council, the never a one offered, until 
I rose up myself—when Mark Turner 
immediately chimed in, and the Pre- 
sident declared he had plenty. The 
notice was now drawn out, and being 
properly signed, the council broke up, 
and took to their respective boats, 
which had previously been assembled 
by signal. A short time was allowed 
them to make to their respective ves- 
sels, when the Captain’s barge was 
manned by its own crew, all properly 
rigged, and pushed off for the Admi- 
ral’s ship with the deputation on 
board. We were received by the Admi- 
ral, surrounded by Admirals, Captains, 
Lieutenants, and other officers of the 
fleet, with the highest distinction. « 

« The President, having one of us 
on each side of him, went boldly 
from the gangway aft on the quarter- 
deck, all of us hatin hand. Comin 
close up to the Admiral, he drew fort 
the final decision of the Court of De- 
legates, and presenting it to his Lord- 
ship, addressed him with a manly 


voice something in this manner :— 
‘ My Lord, it is with unfeigned plea- 
28 








sure that I now pes you with the 
' final decision of the Council of the 
- Fleet, because I hope tiirmoil and dis- 
order are come to a close. Allow me, 
through your Lordship, in the name of 
my brothers of the Channel Fleet, to 
return my most grateful thanks to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiral- 
ty for their ready compliance to our 
humble requests—to assure them of 
our steady loyalty to our King, and of 
our affection and zeal in the service of 
our country—as we are all determined, 
under your Lordship’s commend, on 
the very first opportunity the enemy 
will give us, to exhibit to the nation 
how willing we are to do our duty, to 
honour our King in the discomfiture 
of his enemies, and to make the name 
of your Lordship, as commander-in- 
chief, famous and imperishable.’ 
“The Admiral appeared to be highly 
lleased—shook us all heartily by the 
d—and made a slight signal to an 
officer, who immediately went below. 
He shortly after appeared, followe: by 
a number of servants, the foremost of 
whom carried a table, and the others 
speedily replenished it with liquors of 
various kinds. Filling a glass of wine, 
he immediately douced his hat, and 
seizing the glass, said, with uliar 
emphasis, ‘ Here, my lads, I cheerful- 
ly drink to our reconciliation; and 
may we in future have no other disa- 
greements, nor no other enemics, but 
those of our King and Country.’ He 
now handed a glass to Jack Morris, 
who medestly thanked his Lordship, 
and drank to the ‘ Happy reconcilia- 
tion of the Channel Fleet to its King 
and to its Country !’ ‘ Now, my Lord,’ 
continued he, ‘I have only one piece of 
service more to perform ere my duty 
expires—imay I have your Lordship’s 
permission ?’ ° 
“* Certainly, my lad,’ said his 
Lordship, ‘ but what is it ?’ 
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** It is the ratification of our senti- 
merits, my Lord—and you shall be- 
hold it directly. Jack Adams, jump 
up on the poop, and give the signal.’ 

** You may depend on’t, Davies, 
I was not slow in my operations—yet 
it was with pride I saw my shipmates 
ascending the rigging even while I 
was bending on the signal; and no 
sooner did it reach the gaff and flutter 
in the air, than cheer after cheerarose “ 
to the skies, absolutely deafening’,— 
lessening, and dying away, as it reach- 
ed the other end of the fleet. 

“** Bravo !’ .cried his Lordship ; 
‘ why, that was something like the 
thing, my brave fellow. I must now 
hurry ashore to communicate the good 
news to our anxious countrymen ; but 
I will see you again soon, when I hope 
to have the honour of leading you in 
search of our common enemy.—D’ye 
go, gentlemen ?’ 

‘* The Admirals silently assented, 
and followed his Lordship to the 
barge, which immediately shoved off, 
and made for the platform. 

“< The nabs being now under weigh, 
why, I thought it was my turn to 
spout a little ; so marching up to Cap- 
tain Lock, I shortly told him I had 
taken the liberty of bringing his barge, 
properly manned, for his own peculiar 
use, and that we would all be so hap- 
py once more to see him on board the 
Queen Charlotte. The old fellow here 
gave me a complete damper ; coldly 
declining the honour, as he was plea- 
sed to phrase it, his crew would con- 
fer npon him—declaring that he had 
got enough of it for one day, but 
might possibly visit us the next, when 
he was in better humour. Here was 


a choker, my dear lad! an absolute 
freezer of all kindly or loyal feeling ! 
which, though it did not make me 
swear at the old fellow, ebsolutely put 


my pipe out for the rest of the night.” 
S. 
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REMAINS AND MEMOIRS OF THE REV. CHARLES WOLFE.* 


- We certainly have read no volumes 
of the kind, since the Remains of Hen- 
ry Kirke White, nearly so interesting 
as these Remains and Paige of the 
Rev. Charles Wolfe. He was a per- 
son, manifestly of rare intellectual 
endowments, and what is better than 
any genius after all, of a truly de- 
light moral. character. -Mr Wolfe 
has likewise had justice done him, by 
his amiable and intelligent biographer, 
Mr Russell, who writes of his deceased 
friend in a strain most creditable to 
head and heart, with an earnest sim- 
plicity betokening the depti of his 
well-founded affection. We are hap- 
py to hear that the work has already 
reached a second edition, although we 
have not seen it; and we hope that 
our extracts, even more than our fa- 
vourable opinion, will induce hun- 
dreds to give Wolfe’s Remains a place 
in not the least attractive department 
of their library. Indeed, there is very 
much to please everybody, and no- 
thing that we have discerned to dis- 
please anybody ; for, although both 
author and biographer speak with fer- 
vour on the subject of religion, and in 
their views of Christianity are, we 
should suppose, what is called Evan- 
gelical, yet there is no abuse of that 
much-abused term in its application to 
them, for all their sentiments seem to 
us to breathe the spirit of the religion 
of purity and peace. 

The family from which Mr Wolfe 
was descended has not been undis- 
tinguished. Through the military 
achievements, says Mr Russell, of the 
illustrious hero of Quebec, the name 
stands conspicuous upon the records 
of British renown. It has also been 
signalized at the Irish bar, especially 
in the person of the much-lamented 
Lord Kilwarden, who was elevated to 
the dignity of the judicial bench. At 
an early age Charles Wolfe lost his 
father, eobald Wolfe, Esq. of 
Blackhall, county Kildare,—not lon 
after whose death the family remove 
to England, where they resided for 
some years. Charles, who was born 
in 1791, was sent to a school at Bath, 


in the year t801—on leaving it, lived 
a twelvemonth at home—then was 
two years under the tuition of Dr 
Evans, in Salisbury—and appears to 
have been about three years at Win- 
chester school, and a boarder in the 
house of that excellent man and scho- 
lar, Mr Richards. There he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself—and was as much 
beloved by all for the sweetness of his 
disposition, as he was admired for his 
genius and talents, In the year 1809, 
he entered the University of Dublin, 
under the tuition of the late Dr Da- 
venport, who immediately conceived 
the highest interest for him, and con- 
tinued toshow him especial proofs of his 
favour. In a few months after his en- 
trance, Mr Russell had the happiness 
of becoming acquainted with him, 
and says, “ This casual acquaintance 
soon became a cordial intimacy, which 
quickly ripened into a friendship that 
continued, not only uninterrupted, 
but was cemented more and more by 
constant intercourse, and by unanimi- 
ty of pursuits ; it was, above all, im- 
proved and sweetened by an unre- 
served inter of thoughts on 
those subjects whieh affect our eternal 
interests, and open to us the prospects 
of friendship which death can only 
suspend, but not destroy.” Such is 
the calm, pensive, and pious strain, 
in which a good man should speak of 
a dear friend lost to him—but not for 
ever. Without such belief, constant 
and pervading, death would be indeed 
terrible, and this life a desolation. 
Mr Wolfe immediately distinguish- 
ed himself by his high classical attain- 
ments, for which he was early reward- 
ed by many academical honours. The 
first English Poem which attracted ge- 
neral notice was entitled Jugurtha, and 
it certainly possesses, as Mr Russell says, 
much boldness of thought, vigour of 
expression, and somewhat of dramatic 
spirit. At the usual period he obtained 
a Scholarship with the highest honour, 
and was chosen to deliver the opening 
speech before the Historical Society, 
a distinction which, we understood he- 
fore, is never conferred but on a man 
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of eminence. We need not follow him 
thro’ his college career, but we 
shall let Mr Russell tell it in his own 
affectionate and fervent manner. 

* For a short period he prosecuted his 
studies with such effect us to render it a 
matter of regret to all who were interest- 
~ ed for him, that he did not persevere in 
his efforts, and that he allowed any trifling 
interruptions to divert him from his ob- 
ject. He evinced, indeed, a solidity of 
understanding and a clearness of concep- 
tion, which, with ordinary diligence and 
proper management, might have soon 
made him master of all those branches 
of learning required in the Fellowship 
course of the Dublin University; but, the 
habits of his mind and the peculiarity of 
his disposition, and the variety of his 
taste, seemed adverse to anything like 
continued and laborious application to 
One definite object.. It was a singular 
characteristic of his mind that he seldom 
read any book throughout, not even those 
works in which he appeared most to de- 
light. Whatever he read,' he thoroughly 
digested and accurately retained, but his 
progress through any book of an argu- 
mentative or speculative nature, was im- 
peded by a disputative habit of thought, 
and a fertility of invention which suggest- 
ed ingenious objections, and started new 
theories at every step. Accordingly, this 
constitution of mind led him rather to in- 
vestigate the grounds of an author’s hy- 
pothesis, and to satisfy his own mind up- 
on the relative probabilities of conflicting 
opinions, than to plod on patiently through 
a long course, merely to lay up in his me- 
mory the particular views and arguments 
of each writer, without consideration of 
their importance or their foundation, He 
was not content to. know what an au- 
thor’s opinions were, but how far they 
were right or wrong. The examination 
of a single metaphysical speculation of 
’ Locke, or a moral argument of Butler, 
usually cost him more time and thought 
than would carry ordinary minds through 
a whole volume. It was also remarkable, 
that in the perusal of mere works of fan- 
cy—the most interesting poems and ro- 
mances of the day; he lingered with such 
delight on the first striking passages, or 
entered into such minute criticism upon 
every beauty and defect as he went along, 
that it usually happened, either that the 
volume was hurried from him, or some 
other engagement interrupted him before 
he had finished it. A great portion of 
what he had thus read he could almost 
repeat from memory; and while the re- 
eollection afforded him much ground of 
future enjoyment, it was sufficient also 
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to set his own mind at work in the same 
direction. 

“ The facility of his disposition. also 
exposed him to many interruptions in his 
studies. Even inthe midst of the most 
important engagements, he had not reso- 
lution to deny himself to any visitor. He 
used to watch anxiously for every knock 
at his door, lest any one should be disap- 
pointed or delayed who sought for him ; 
and, such was the good-natured simpli- 
city of his heart, that, however sorely he 
sometimes felt the intrusion, he still ren- 
dered himself so agreeable even to his 
most common-place acquaintances, as to 
encourage a repetition of their importu- 
nities. He allowed himself to become 
the usual deputy of every one who appli- 
ed to him to perform any of the routine 
collegiate duties which he was qualified 
to discharge ; and thus his time was so 
much invaded, that he seldom had any 
interval for continued application to his 
own immediate business. Besides, the 
social habit of his disposition, which de- 
lighted in the company of select friends, 
and preferred the animated encounter of 
conversational debate to the less inviting 
exercise of solitary study ; and his varied 
taste, which could take interest in every 
object of rational and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, served to scatter his mind, and di- 
vert it from that steadiness of application 
which is actually necessary for the attain- 
ment of distinguished eminence in any 
pursuit.” 

Like most men of genius, Mr Wolfe, 
although alive to gaiety, and of a tem- 
per the reverse of austere, was prone toa 
pensive melancholy—and a disappoint- 
ment in his first and only love, very 
early in life confirmed, perhaps for the 
remainder of his days, this tendency 
to serious and mournful meditation. 

“ Something, perhaps, may -be disco- 
vered in the latter poems, beyond the 
mere inspiration of the muse; and it 
might therefore appear inexpedient to 
pass by without some short. notice, a cir- 
cumstance in the life of our author, so in- 
teresting as that which the reader may 
have already suspected. With the family 
alluded to in these poems, he had been 
for some time in habits of the most friend- 
ly intercourse, and frequently had the 
happiness of spending a few days upon a 
visit at their country residence, sharing 
in all the refined pleasures of their do- 
mestic circle, and partaking with them in 
the exhilarating enjoyment of the rural 
and romantic scenery around them. With 
every member of the family he soon be- 
came cordially intimate; but with one— ~ 
this intimacy gradually and almost un- 
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consciously grew into a decided attach- 
ment. The attainment of a fellowship 
would indeed have afforded him means 
sufficient to realize his hopes; but, un- 
happily, the statute which rendered mar- 
riage incompatible with that honourable 
station, had been lately revived. His 
prospects of obtaining a competency in 
any other pursuit were so distant and 
uncertain, that the family of the young 
lady deemed it prudent at once to break 
off all further intercourse, before a mu- 
tual engagement had actually taken place. 

“ How severely this disappointment 
pressed upon a heart like his, may easily 
be conceived. It would be injustice to 
him to deny that he long and deeply felt 
it; but he had been habitually so far un- 
der the influence of religious principles, 
as to feel assured that every event of our 
lives is under the regulation of a wise 
Providence, and that by a resigned aequi- 
.escence in his arrangements, even our 
bitterest trials may be overruled for our 
best interests—our truest happiness. This 
circumstance, perhaps, weakened the sti- 
mulus to his exertions for the attainment 
of a fellowship, but he had long before 
relaxed them ; if does not, however, ap- 
pear that it had any influence in deter- 
mining the choice of his profession, as 
the prevailing tendency of his mind had 
always been towards the sacred office of 
the ministry.” 

This is well said—and probably the 
following beautiful verses have some 
relation to reality. They are to us 
exceedingly beautiful—not only in 
thought and feeling, but in expression 
—and are sufficient of themselves, had 
Mr Wolfe written nothing else (and 
would he had written more than he 
did), to prove that he had the deep 
and fine sensibility of the poet. The 
pathos is pure and tender as the 
moonlight. “ 

Sone. 


1. 
“* Go, forget me—why should sorrow 
O’er that brow a shadow fling ? 
Go, forget me—and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
Smile—though I shall not be near thee: 
Sing—though I shall never hear thee: 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 
Go, forget me, &c. 


2. t 
“ Like the Sun, thy presence glowing, 
Clothes the meanest things in light ; 
And when thou, like him, art going, 
Loveliest objects fade in night. 
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All things look’d 8o bright about thee, 
That they nothing seem without thee, 
By that pure and Jucid mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 
Like the Sun, &c. 


3. 
“ Go, thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that fell ; 
Go, for me no longer beaming— 
Hope and Beauty! fare ye wel! 
Go, and all that once delighted 
Take, and leave me all benighted ; 
Glory’s burning—generous swell, 
Fancy and the Poet’s shell. 
Go, thou vision,” &c. 


The following verses are no less pa- 
thetic—but Mr Russe]l does not hint 
whether they too were inspired by any 
real event. 

Sone. 
Air—Gramachree. _ 
1, 
“Tf I had thought thou could’st have 
died, 
1 might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou could’st mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 

The time would e’er be o'er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou should’st smile no more! 


2. 
* And still upon that face 1 look, 
And think twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 
But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 
And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary !—thou art dead! 


3. 
“ If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold, and all serene— 
I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been! 
While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own, 
But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! 


4. 
* I] do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 
Yet there was round thee such a dawn, 
Of light ne’er seen before, ‘ 
As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore !” 





her by separation, whose i was 
to be with him always, than he was 
—— of another dear friend by 


“ In a short time after this severe dis- 
intment, and a few days previous to 
his ordination (which took place in No- 
vember 1817), his feelings received ano- 
ther shock by the death of a * dear fellow- 
student, one of his most valued and inti- 
mate friends. Under the deep impression 
of two such afflictive trials, he was obliged 
to prepare for a removal from society 
which he loved,—from the centre of sci- 
ence and literature to which he was so 
much devoted, to an obscure and remote 
country curacy in the north of Ireland, 
where he could not hope to meet one 
individual to enter into his feelings, or to 
hold communion with him upon the ac- 
customed subjects of his former pursuits, 
He felt as if he had been transplanted 
into a totally new world,—as a mission- 
ary abandoning honie and friends and 
cherished habits, for the awful and im- 
portant work to which he had solemnly 
devoted oye - 

At first he engaged in a tempora 
curacy not far om the situation (A 
which he was afterwards permanently 
fixed—at Ballyclog, me—and in a 
letter written to a friend, dated Dec. 
11, 1817, he says, “ I am now sitting 
by myself opposite my turf fire, with 
my Bible beside me, in the only fur- 
nished room of the Glebe-House, sur- 
rounded by mountains, frost and snow, 
and by a set of people with whom I 
am totally unacquainted, except a dis- 
banded artillery man, his wife and two 
children, who attend me, the church- 
warden and clerk of the parish. Do 
not, however, conceive that I repine ; 
I rather congratulate myself on my 
situation.” In a very short time he 
was settled at Castle Caulfield, and the 
following letter was written on his re- 
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turn to his parish, after a short visit 
to”Dublin. ’ 
“C. Caulfield, Jan. 28, 1818. 
“ My Daan ——, 

* A man often derives a wonderful 
advaitage from a cold and fatiguing jour- 
ney, after taking leave of his friends, viz. 
he understands the comfort of lolling 
quietly and alone by his fire-side, after 
his arrival at his destination— a pleasure 
which would have been totally lost, if he 
had been transported there without dif- 
ficulty and at once, from the region of 
friendship and society. Every situation 
borrows much of its character from that 
by which it was immediately preceded. 
This would have been all melancholy and 
solitude, if it had immediately succeeded 
the glow of affectionate and literary con- 
viviality ; but, when it follows the rum- 
bling of a coach, the rattling of a post- 
chaise, the shivering of a wintry night’s 
journey, and the conversation of people 
to whom you are almost totally indiffer- 
ent, it then becomes comfort and repose. 
So I found at my arrival at my own cottage, 
on Saturday ; my fire-side, from contrast, 
became a kind of lesser friend, or at least, 
a consolation for the loss of friends. 

*« Nothing could be more fortunate than 
the state of things during my absence ; 
there was no duty to be performed ; and 
of this I am the more sensible, as‘ had 
scarcely arrived before I met a great sup- 
ply of business, such as, I should have 
been very much concerned, if it had oc- 
curred in my absence. I have already 
seen enough of service to be again fully 
naturalized. I am again the weather- 
beaten curate: 1 have trudged roads— 
forded bogs—braved snow and rain—be- 
come umpire between the living—have 
counselled the sick—administered te the 
dying—and to-morrow shall bury the 
dead. Here have I written three sides 
without coming to the matter in hand. 

* « « 
“ Yours affectionately, 
: “c, ¥.”° 





* ¢* The Editor cannot forbear indulgi 
to in the above passage. The name of 


his feelings by a brief record of the lamented friend, alluded 
ereules Henry Graves, with whom we were both united in 


of the closest intimacy, will not be read even by a common acquaintance without awakening sen- 


timents of regret for the loss which society has sustained in the early removal of so much intellectual 
and moral worth. He was the second son of the learned and excellent Dean Graves, Professor of Di- 
vinity in the Dublin University.—With talents at once solid and shining, he combined an invincible 

erance, a masculine strength of understanding, and an energy of spirit which crowned his acade- 


mic labours with the most distinguished honours, and afforded the surest of rapid advancement 
to essional eminence. These rare endowments of mind were accompanied by fx are of greater 
lectionate temper- 


jue,—a high moral taste—a purity of principle—a generosity of spirit—and an 
ament of heart,—which sooured | hin the ae and regard 

*« This happy union of mental and moral qualities was set off by a constant flow of good humour— 
an equability + temper, and frankness and cordiality of manners, which diffused an instantaneous glow 
of exhilaration through every circle in which he appeared. He was on the | og of being called to the 
Irish bar, and was universally aliowed to be the mest promising aspirant of his contemporaries to its 


every individual of his widely-extended 


honours and emoluments, when, unhappily, his health began to break down. He was ordered to the 
south of France, where he died in November, 1817, ‘ in the fear of God and the faith of Jesus Christ,’ 
as he himself wished it to be recorded on his tomb.” 
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‘Wr Wolfe every quality 
that a Country Curate ought to pos- 
sess—except a strong constitution. He 
was a tall, robust, handsome man, — 
a penetrating yet gracious aspect, but 
the seeds of” ineaee were beginning, 
we crm sare swell, before he went 
to Castle Caulfield. We wish we had 
room for more of his letters, (which by 
the way do not seem very well arranged 
—nor is the narrative quite distinct 
hereabouts,) yet, we believe, that to 
feel them properly, they must be read 
along with the story of his life. The 
letters, though very short, afford plea- 
sant glimpses into the routine of his 
daily duties. 

“ T have had no such signal adventures 
to communicate. Alas! I have no disas- 
ters now to diversify my life—not having 
many of those enjoyments which render 
men obnoxious to them, except when my 
foot sinks up to the ancle in a bog—as I 
am looking for a stray sheep. My life is 
now nearly made up of visits to my pa- 
rishioners—both sick and in health. Not- 
withstanding, the parish is so large that I 
have yet to form an acquaintance with a 
very formidable number of them. The 
parish and I have become very good 
friends: the congregation has increased, 
and the Presbyterians sometimes pay me 
a visit. There is a great number of-Me- 
thodists in the part of the parish surround- 
ing the village, who are many of them 
very worthy people, and among the most 
regular attendants upon the Church. 
With many of my flock I live upon affec- 
tionate terms, There is a fair propor- 
tion of religious men amongst thein, with 
a due allowance of profligates. None of 
them rise so high as the class of gentle- 
men, but, there is a good number of a very 
respectable description. I am particu- 
larly attentive to the school: there, in 
fact, I think most good can be done, and 
besides the obvious advantages, it is a 
means of conciliating all sects of Chris- 
tians, by taking an interest in the welfare 
of their children. 

“* Our Sunday-school is very large, and 
is attended by the Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians :—the day is never a Sab- 
bath to me ; however, it is the kind of 
Jabour that is best repaid, for you always 
find that some progress is made,—some 
fruit soon produced; whereas, your la- 
bours with the old and the adult often fail 
of producing any effect, and, at the best, 
it is in general latent and gradual. 

“ Yours, &c. 
Cc. W.” 
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The sphere of duty in which Mr 
Wolfe was » Was extensive and 
laborious. A portion of the pa- 


rish was situated in a wild hilly coun- 
try, covered with bogs and trackless 
wastes, and the population was so 
scattered, that it was a work of no or 
dinary difficulty to keep up that inter- 
course with his flock, upon which the 
success of a Christian minister so much 
depends. But in a short time the ef- 
fects of his zeal, his piety, his impres- 
sive style of preaeet and his affec- 
tionate concern with his parishioners, 
were visible in the For ont ae 
tive congregations that to gather 
round <a A large portion of the 
Protestants in his parish were Presby- 
terians, and no small number were of 
the class of Wesleyan Methodists. He 
maintained with these two bodies of 
Christians the most kindly intercourse, 
and entered familiarly into discussions 
on the subjects upon which they were 
at issue with him. Some of the Me- 
thodists, on a few occasions, sought to 
put his Christian character to the test, 
by purposely using harsh and humili- 
ating expressions towards him, in 
their conversations upon the nature of 
religion. This strange mode of inqui- 
sition he was enabled to bear with the 
meekness of a child ; and some of them 
afterwards assured him, that th 
considered the temper with whi 
such a trial was endured, as a leading 
criterion of true conversion, and were 
happy to find in him so unequivocal 
proofs of a regenerate spirit. 

‘* It is no weak proof of the Christian 
spirit to be able to recognize the loveli- 
ness and sublimity of true piety, in the 
lowliest or most forbidding forms—to dis- 
cern its excellence, though dwarfed by in- | 
tellectual littleness, or degraded by the 
mean garb of ignorance—to revere it, 
even when surrounded by the most:indi- 
crous accompaniments. It is, on the con- 
trary, an index of spiritual dulness—per- . 
haps, of mental incapacity, to undervalue - 
or despise any form of sound religion, 
merely on account of such disadvanta- 
géous associations, But, our author held 
the great truths of Christianity so close to 
his heart, that nothing could intervene 
to cloud their beauty: his spiritual taste 
and perspicacity was such, that it quickly 
descried, and (as by a magnetic attrac- 
tion) embraced a kindred spirit in what- 
ever guise it appeared. It could separate 
the dross;—it couid detach the grosser 
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| delighted to look forward 

time when the spirit of ge- 

igion, however depressed by the 

of the subject in which it bap- 

pens to dwell, or disfigured by the un- 
happy combinations with which, here on 


“ The success of a Christian pastor de- 
pends almost as much on the manner as 
the matter of his instruction. In this re- 


spect, ‘Mr W. was peculiarly happy, espe- 
cially with the lower classes of the people, 
who were much engaged by the affection- 
ate i and the simple earnestness 
of his deportment towards them. In his 
conversations with the plain farmer or 
humbie labourer, he usually laid his hands 
upon their shoulder, or caught them by 
the arm; and, while he was insinuating 
his arguments, or enforcing his appeals 
with all the variety of simple illustrations, 
which a prolific fancy could supply, he 
fastened an anxious eye upon the coun- 
tenance of the person he was addressing, 
asif eagerly awaiting some gleam of intel- 
ligence, to show that he was understood 
and felt. 

“ The solemnity—the tenderness—the 
energy—of his manner, could not fail to 
impress upon their minds, at least, that 
his zeal for their souls was disinterested 
and sincere. 

“ The state of gross demoralization in 
which a large portion of the lower classes 
in his parish was sunk, rendered it neces- 
sary for him semetimes to adopt a style 
of ing not the most consonant to 
his own feelings. His natural turn of 
mind would have led him to dwell most 

the loftier motives—the more ten- 
der appeals—the gentler topics of persua- 
sion with which the gospel abounds ; but, 
the dull and stubborn natures which he 
had to encounter, frequently required 
‘ the terrors of the Lord’ to be placed 
before them: the vices he had to. over- 
throw called for the strongest weapon he 
could wield. He often, indeed, sought to 
win such souls unto Christ, by the attrac- 
tive beauties and the benign spirit of the 
Gospel ; but alas !— 


* Leviathan is not so tamed.’— 


Amongst the people whom he had to ad- 
dress, he found drunkenness and impu- 
rity, and their base kindred vices, lament- 
ably prevalent ; and therefore he felt it 
necessary to stigmatize such practices in 
the plainest terms :—he could not find ap- 
proach to minds of so coarse an order, 
without frequently arraying against them 
2 : 
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the most awful denunciations of Divine 
Justice.” 

But his useful life passed “ in his 
great taskmaster’s eye,” was drawing 
fast to a close, and to its exceeding 
great reward. What more affecting 
than the following picture ? 

“ During the year that the typhus fe- 
ver raged most violently in the north of 
Treland, his neighbourhood was much af- 
flicted with the disease ; and thus, the im- 
portant duty of visiting the sick (whieh 
to him was always a work of most anxious 
solicitude,) was vastly increased ; and he 
accordingly applied with indefatigable zeal 
in every quarter of his extended parish, 
in administering temporal and spiritual 
aid to his poor flock. In the discharge 
of such duties, he exposed himself to fre- 
quent colds ; and his disregard of all pre- 
caution, and of the ordinary comforts of 
life to which he had been accustomed, 
soon, unhappily, confirmed a consumptive 
tendency in his constitution, of which 
some symptoms appeared when in col- 
lege. His frame was robust, and his ge- 
neral health usually strong ; but, an ha- 
bitual cough, of which he himself seemed 
almost unconscious, often excited the ap- 
prehensions of his friends ; and at length, 
in the Spring of 1821, the complaint, of 
which it seemed the forerunner, began to 
make manifest inroads upon his constitu- 
tion.. No arguments, however, could for 
a long time dissuade him from his usual 
work. So little did he himself regard the 
fatal symptoms, that he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to relax his parochial labours. 
At length, however, his altered looks, and 
other unfavourable symptoms, appeared so 
alarming, that some of his most respect- 
able parishioners wrote to his friends in 
Dublin to urge them to use their influence 
in persuading him to retire for awhile 
from his arduous duties; and to have the 
best medical advice for him without fur- 
ther delay.—But, such was the anxiety he 
felt for his parish, and so little conscious 
did he seem of the declining state of his 
health, that no entreaties could avail.” 


About the middle of May 1821, he 
was hurried off to Scotland by the im- 

rtunate entreaties of a kind and va- 
ued brother clergyman in his neigh- 
bourhood, in order to consult a physi- 
cian celebrated for his skill in sueh 
cases ; we presume, Dr Gregory. On 
his way to Edinburgh, he happened 
to fall in with a deputation from the 
Irish Tract Society, who were going 
to that city to hold a meeting for the 
promotion of their objects ; and, not- 
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withstanding the languor of his frame, 
and theirritation of a harassing cough, 
he was ailed on to exert his elo-. 
quence in that cause. An outline of 
his speech, ,corrected by himself, is 
here given, and it is rather eloquent, 
but shows, we think, something like 
debility—not of mind, for that was 
strong to the last, but of the bodily 
frame, which, if weak, disorders the 
spirit of speech. Mr Russell gives us 
an account of Mr Wolfe’s reception on 
his return to his parish; and cold 
must be the heart that is not stirred 
by such a speetacle. 

“ On his return from Scotland, the 
writer met him at a friend’s house, within 
a few miles of his own residence ; and, on 
the following Sunday, accompanied him 
through the principal part of his parish to 
the Church ; and never can he forget the 
scene he witnessed as they drove together 
along the road, and through the village. 
It must give a more lively idea of his cha- 
racter and conduct as a parish clergyman 
than any laboured delineation, or than a 
mere detail of particular facts. As he 
quickly passed by, all the poor people and 
children ran out to their cabin-doors, to 
welcome him, with looks and expressions 
of the most ardent affection, and with all 
that wild devotion of gratitude, so charac- 
teristic of the Irish peasantry. Many fell 
upon their knees, invoking blessings upon 
him ; and long after they were out of hear- 
ing, they remained in the same attitude, 
showing by their gestures that they were 
still offering up prayers for him; and some 
even followed the carriage a long distance, 
making the most anxious inquiries about 
his health. He was sensibly moved by 
this manifestation of feeling, and met it 
with all that heartiness of expression, and 
that affectionate simplicity of manner, 
which made him as much an object of 
love, as his exalted virtues rendered him 
an object of respect. The intimate know- 
ledge he seemed to have acquired of all 
their domestic histories, appeared from 
the short but significant inquiries he made 
of each individual as he was hurried along ; 
while, at the same time, he gave a rapid 
sketch of the particular characters of se- 
veral who presented themselves—point- 
ing to one with a sigh,—and to another, 
with looks of fond congratulation.—It 
was, indeed, impossible to behold a scene 
like this, (which can scarcely be descri- 
bed,) without the deepest, but most plea- 
sing emotions. It seemed to realize the 
often imagined picture of a primitive mi- 
nister of the Gospel of Christ, living in 
the hearts of his flock, ‘ willing to spend, 
and to be spent upon them,’ and énjoying 

Vor. XIX. 
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the thappy intereliange of mutual affec-. 
tion. It clearly showed the kind of in- 
tercourse that habitually existed between. 
him and his parishioners, and afforded a 
pleasing proof that a faithful and firm dis~ 
charge of duty, when accompanied by 
kindly sympathies, and gracious manners, 


_ ean scarcely fail to gain the hearts of the 


humbler ranks of the people. 

** It can scarcely be a matter of sur~ 
prise that he should feet much reluctance 
in leaving a station where his ministry 
appeared to be so useful and acceptable ; 
and accordingly, though peremptorily re- 


- quired by the physician he had just cons 


sulted, to retire for some time from all 
clerical duties, it was with difficulty he 
could be dislodged from his post, and 
forced away to Dublin, where most of his 
friends resided.” ° 

We cannot help saying that it isims - 
possible to read the following paras 
graph, without the most painful feel« 
ings. ‘The ministers of religion ought 
not to be lodged so—and it was enough 
to kill poor Wolfe, now far gone, it is 
plain, in a consumption. 

“Tt was hoped that timely relaxation 
from duty, and a change in his mode of 
living to what he had been originally ac- 
customed, and suitable to the present de- 
licate state of his health, might avert the 
fatal disease with which he was threaten- 
ed. The habits of his life while he resi- 
ded on his cure, were in every respect cal- 
cuJated to confirm his constitutional ten- 
dency to consumption. Heseldom thought 
of providing a regular meal ; and bis hum- 
ble cottage exhibited every appearance of 
the neglect of the ordinary comforts of 
life. A few straggling rush-bottomed 
chairs, piled up with his books,—a small 
rickety table before the fire-place, cover- 
ed with parish memoranda; and two 
trunks containing all his papers,—serving 
at the same time to cover the broken 
parts of the floor, constituted all the fur- 
niture of his sitting-room. The mouldy 
walls of the closet in which he slept; were 
hanging with loose folds of damp paper ; 
and betwéen this wretched cell and‘his 
perlour, was the kitchen, which was oc- 
cupied by the disbanded soldier, his wife, 
and their numerous brood of children, 
who had migrated with him from his first 
quarters, and seemed now in full posses- 
sion of the whole concern, entertainmg 
him merely as a lodger, and usurping the 
entire disposal of his small plot of ground, 
as the absolute lords of the soil.” 

We come now to the ‘death-bed 
scene. 

“ After he left this comfortless home, 
he resigned himself entirely to the disposal! 

2T 
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of his family. Though his malady seemed 
to inerease, and his frame to become more 
emaciated, still his natural spirits and 
mental elasticity continued unimpaired ; 
80 much so, that he continued to preach 
occasionally in Dublin with his usual 
energy, until the friendly physician to 
whom he had now submitted his case, ab- 
solutely forbade all present exercise of cle- 
tical duties. 

“ About the end of November, it was 
thought advisable, as the last remaining 
hope, that he should guard against the 
severity of the winter, by removing to 
the Cove of Cork, which, by its peculiar 
situation, is sheltered on all sides from 
the harsh and prevailing winds. Thither 
he was accompanied by the writer, and a 
near relative, to whom he was fondly at- 
tached. For a short time he appeared to 
revive a little, and sometimes entered 
into conversation with almost his ‘usual 
animation; but the first unfavourable 
change of weather shattered his remain- 
ing strength: his cough now became 
nearly incessant, and a distressing languor 
weighed down his frame. In this state 
he continued until the 21st of February 
1823, upon the morning of which day he 
expired,—in the 32d year of his age. 

“ During the whole course of his ill- 
ness, (though, towards the close, appa- 

rently not unconscious of his danger,) he 
neyer expressed any apprehensions to his 


friends, but once, that he suddenly obser- 
ved a new symptom—to which he point- 
ed with a look and expression of the gen- 


tlest, calmest resignation, He seemed 
particularly on bis guard against uttering 
a word, which could excite the fears of 
the dear relative who clung so devotedly 
to him until his last moments. A short 
time before he died, she ventured to dis- 
close to him her long concealed appre- 
hensions, saying, (with a humility like his 
own,) that she felt she needed correction ; 
and. that, at last, the Lord had sent ‘a 
worm into her gourd :’"—*‘ What!’ Ceniied 
he, § is it in afflicting me ?—indeed, I be- 
lieve you love me sinfully. I may, how- 
ever, bie ss this illness if it lead me to more 
spiritual communion with you tlian be- 
fore.’ 

* One night that his animal spirits 
were particularly depressed, he said to 
her, ‘ I want comfort to-night ;’ and, upon 
her reminding him of the blessings he had 
been the instrument of conveying to the 
souls of many of his nearest relatives, he 
faintly exclaimed, ‘ Stop—stop—that is 
comfort enough for one night.” 

“ It is natural for a religious mind to 
feel_a lively interest in every record of thé 
last illness and death of any eminent ser- 
vant of God—to expect some happy evi- 
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dences of triumphant faith and holy re- 
signation in such a trying state—at the 
awful moment when.all the vast realities 
of an eternal world are about to be dis- 
closed to the disembodied spirit. There 
are some persons, who perhaps look for 
such evidences chiefly in ardent ejacula- 
tions—in affecting expressions of self-hu- 
miliation—in palpable impressions of pre- 
sent comfort, or raptures of joyful antici- 
pation ; but these may not be, after all, 
unequivocal or indispensable tests of the 
presence and power of true faith. It 
should not be forgotten, how much de- 
pends upon the state of the animal sys- 
tem at such times—upon the nature of 
the complaint, or even on the peculiar 
constitution of the mind itself. As in the 
ease of the steadfast and holy Christian 
here recorded, the disease may be such as 
to encumber the faculties of the soul by 
a peculiar pressure upon the body. The 
corruptible part may ‘ weigh down the 
mind which museth on many things,’ and 
thus incapacitate it for any energetic ma- 
nifestation of its feelings. It was the na- 
ture of his particular malady to bring on 
an oppressive lassitude of spirits; and he 
was also afflicted with a racking cough, 
which, for some time before his death, 
disabled him from speaking a single sen- 
tence without incurring a violent pa- 
roxysm. 

“ One interesting fact, however, may 
prove with more certainty than a thou- 
sand rapturous expressions, the ascen- 
dancy of his faith in the midst of these 
depressing circumstances. 

“ On the day before his dissolution, 
the medica] gentleman who attended him 
felt it his duty to apprize him of his 
immediate danger, and expressed himself 
thus: ‘ Your mind, sir, seems to be so 
raised above this world that I need not 
fear to communicate to you my candid 
opinion of your state.’—* Yes, sir,’ re- 
plied he, ‘I trust I have been learning 
to live above the world :’ and he then 
made some impressive observations on 
the ground of his own hopes; and, ha- 
ving afterwards heard that they had a fa- 
vourable effect, he entered more fully into 
the subject with him on his next visit, 
and continued speaking for an hour, in 
such a convincing, affecting, and solemn 
strain, (and this at a time when he seem- 
ed incapable of uttering a single sen- 
tence,) that the physician, on retiring to 
the adjoining room, threw himself on the 
sofa, in tears, exclaiming, ‘ There is 
something superhuman about that man: 
— it is astonishing to see such a mind in 
a body so wasted,—such mental vigour 
in a poor frame dropping into the grave!” 

“Let not then the cold sceptic (to 
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maintain a precarious theory on uncer 
tain observations) seek to degrade his 
own nature, in the face of facts like this, 
by identifying the imperishable soul with 


its frail tenement. There are moments, 


he’ may see, at which that divine and™ 


immaterial principle can throw off the 
pressure of its earthly encumbrance, 
even when it appears to slumber in a 
deadly torpor. When its own appropri- 
ate excitements are presented to it, it 
can ‘ burst its cerements,” and rise su- 
perior to the ruins amidst which it seems 
to be buried. 

“ This incident is abundantly sufficient 
to indicate the strength of principle and 
the ardour of feeling which may possess 
the sou! at a time when, perhaps, it finds 
no utterance. His feelings indeed ap- 
peared too deep for superficial expres- 
sions. The state of mind towards which 
he seemed to aspire, was what the excel- 
lent Henry Martin preferred above all 
others—‘ a sweet and holy seriousness :’ 
and, indeed, he seemed to have attained 
it. His was a calm serenity—a profound 
thoughtfulness—a retired communion 
with his God, which could not, probably, 
vent itself in verbal ebullitions; but, 
when an opportunity of doing good to the 
soul of a fellow-sinner presented itself, 
he showed how strongly he felt the Gos- 
pel to be ‘the power of salvation to his 
own soul,’ by his zeal to impart it to 
another. 

“ It is important thus to see that true 
religion consists not'so much in the con- 
stant fervour of the feelings, as in a fix- 
edness of principle,—in the intelligent— 
determinate choice of the will ;—that the 
one may fluctuate, while the other re- 
mains steadfast and immovable. 

* From the time that Mr W. came to 
Cove, he seemed scarcely to relish any 
subject of conversation but that which 
bore upon what is, in truth, at all times 
‘ the one thing needful.’ 

“ His Bible was his chief companion: 
—he seemed also deeply interested in 
Worthington’s treatise on ‘ self-resigna- 
tion;’ and occasionally read, with satis- 
faction, * Omicron’s Letters by the Rev. 
J. Newton.” 

“ Upon the subject of religion he was 
always peculiarly indisposed to contro- 
versy. He delighted to seize the great 
principles—to embrace the vital truths ; 
and read with pleasure any author in 
whose writings he could find them: he 
valued as brethren, all who maintained 
them, and diligently sought to co-operate 
with them ‘in their works and labours 
of love.’ His own views seemed not to 
have undergone any. change from the 
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time of his ordination; but they became 
more and more vivid, and of course 
more influential upon his principles and 
affections, 

“ During the last few daysof his life, 
when his sufferings became more distress- 
ing, his constant expression was, ‘ This 
light affliction—this light affliction !'— 
and, when the awful erisis drew near, he © 
still maintained the same sweet spirit of 
resignation. Even then, he showed an 
instance of that thoughtful benevolence— 
that amiable tenderness of feeling which 
formed a striking trait in his character ;— 
he expressed much anxiety about the 
accommodation of an attendant who was 
sleeping in the adjoining room ; and gave 
even minute directions respecting it. 

“ On going to bed he felt'very drowsy ; 
and, soon after, the stupor of death be- 
gan to creep over him. He began to 
pray for all his dearest friends individual- 
ly ; but, his voice faltering, he could only 
say, ‘ God bless them all !’—‘ The peace 
of God and of Jesus Christ overshadow 
them—dwell in them—reign in them !” 
—‘ My peace,’ said he, addressing his 
sister, ‘ (the peace I now feel) be with 
you !’—‘ Thou, O God, wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee.’ His in began to fail, 


é 3 speech again 
_ and he fell into slumber; but, whenever 


his senses were recalled, he returned to 
prayer. He repeated part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, but was unable to proceed ; and, 
at last, with a composure scarcely credi- 
ble at such a moment, he whispered to 
the dear relative who hung over his 
deathbed,—‘ Close this eye—the other is 
closed already—and now, farewell!’ 
Then, having uttered part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, he fell asleep. He is not dead 
but sleepeth.’— 

The tale is well told—needs no 
comment, and is full of divine instruc 
tion. 

Having given such copious extracts 
from the Memoir of Mr Wolfe’s Life, 
there is little room left for specimens 
of his compositions, either in prose or 
verse. The truth is, that on reaching 
maturest manhood, literary ambition, 
which had with him been a strong but 
never immoderate, boyish, and youth. 
ful passion, ceased to be an active 
principle of his life, overcome almost — 
to extinction by other principles of a 
very different kind. He seems to have 
dedicated all his powers to the duties 
of pean tgene har poet 
ical power, being rather property 
of a finely constituted mind, awake ta 
beauty and to grandeur, than an ori« 
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ginal genius for the divine art, it was 
easily sunk, bat not lost, in that total 

dedication of self to the service of re- 

ligion, which: so affectingly character- 
ized him to the last hour of his exist- 
ence. Accordingly we find few aspi- 
rations breathed after the honours and 
triumphs of successful genius—none 
of those alternations of hope, despond- 
ency, and fear, which agitate the soul 
of the young poet looking into the 
sunbright world of the imagination. 

If Wolfe ever experienced such fluc- 

tuations of feeling, he has never ex- 

them ; but we believe he never 


id ; for his whole soul took another di- - 


rection, with all its noble forces and af- 
fections, and melancholy as his fate was 
in some respects, neither he nor his 
friends had any reason to lament his 
choice. The few fragments which he 
has left behind him will always secure 
to him a place among those beauti- 
ful _ who breathed forth just 
enough of their imaginative nature to 
show the poetry that was within them, 
while the he did, and was stri- 
ving to do, in his humble sphere, 
among the vicious and the ignorant, 
will d for him at a tribunal where 
all the glories of genius, merely as 
such, will be as nothing. We have 
to lament none of those earthly stains 
on his moral character, which have 
too often omg we loveliness of 
young genius, and made us regard it 
even Sith disgust, fear, and pity. He 
was strong, serene, and secure in his 
innocence ; preserved in his youth 
from all evil by a native disposition 
towards cheerful and tranquil enjoy- 
ments, and a native power over intel- 
lectual pursuits ; and in his manhood 
by a piety as profound as ever possess- 
ed a ae Be soul, and operative on his 
daily practice in the laborious lite he 
led in obscurity. 

We have ted some admirable 
observations on various subjects, as 
of the strength and clearness of 

is intellectual discernment. 

_ ‘* Itis curious to observe what sources 
Superstition used to furnish to Imagina- 
tion, and what civilization has supplied 
for them. This may be aptly illustrated 
by the circumstance of eclipses. These 
formerly excited a real and present ter- 
ror in us minds, and gave a wild 
violent impulse to their imaginations. 
ivilization has dried up this fountain 
fer the fancy; but has supplied the 
knowledge of that glorious system of the 
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Universe, which, though it does not so 
imperiously demand consideration, yet, 
when considered, displays a much more 
magnificent and extensive field for Ima- 
gination, which thus seems to have even 
gained by its alliance with Truth. 

“ Imagination seems almost necessary 
to Truth and Reason; and often, -first 
suggests what Reason afterward proves ; 
and afterwards seems necessary (at least, 
with such limited beings as we are) to 
admire its results. 

“ There is a degree of alliance between 
Truth and Imagery.—-We look for a de- 
gree of probability in the wildest fits of 
Fancy; and require, at least, apparent 
harmony and coherence, and a consist- 
ency with human nature. 

“ Imagination it is which sustains hope, 
joy, &c. Shall we then part with it in 
Heaven? It appears to be a partial exer- 
tion of a more general faculty—a love of 
the sublime and beautiful; so that this 
our lovely earthly companion, with whom 
we have wandered over mountain and 
wild, and by whose side we have reposed 
in glen and valley,—this our wayward 
and romantic guardian, may rise when 
we rise, and become glorified with us in 
Heaven. 

‘* Men who accustom themselves to 
take comprehensive views of practical 
subjects, often forget the application to 
themselves as individuals, in considering 
the effect upon the aggregate of mankind, 
or upon collective bodies. Thus men, 
who, with a view to raise the character, 
and justly appreciate the good effects of 
Christianity, employ themselves much in 
considering its influence upon society, 
are sometimes ignorant of its doctrines, 
and uninfluenced by its precepts. One 
reason is, that’fn considering the aggre- 
gate of mankind, the individual is kept 
out of view; another, that many of the 
effects upon society are merely temporal, 
and all come short of those which it pro- 
duces upon any one individual, upon 
whom it is practically influential; an- 
other is, the pride that naturally accom- 
panies the mind which is possessed of 
those comprehensive powers. 

“« I¢ might be at once one of the most 
certain and the most agreeable methods 
of decomposing and developing the in- 
gredients of human nature, to take some 
of those ges of undoubted and 
transcendent. excellence which are sup- 


‘plied by Poetry, Oratory and polite liter- 


ature in general, and by altering one or 
two the less prominent words or expres- 
sions, perhaps a mere particle, into one 
apparently synonymous, to observe the 
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change of feeling produced by change of 
phrase, and pursue it to its source. This 
would be a species of metaphysical ana- 
lysis, in which, from real though delicate 
and unobtrusive data, we might, by cau- 
tious reasoning, arrive at abstract princi- 
ples. For if a change of feeling is pro- 
duced,—if we feel a disappointment at 
any alteration, however slight, the plea- 
sure or pain is as real, though not as 
intense, as the most extravagant joy or 
the most violent agony. Thus we should 
detect many a pleasure (as we often do) 
only by its loss; and, what is still more 
important, would be guided in the pro- 
gress of reasoning, to its principles, and 
prevented from indulging in fanciful and 
extravagant speculation, by having two 
feelings to compare or contrast—the 
pleasure with its disappointment. This 
might lead to a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of our nature,—to an acquaintance 
with the delicacy of language and style, 
—to a radical improvement of taste, and 
to a perception of the more retiring, but, 
perhaps, the moré exalted beauties of 
literature. 

“ The question between (I believe) 
Voltaire and Rousseau, ‘ Whether the 
savage or the civilized state were prefer- 
able,’ is one of the greatest arguments 
for the utter depravation of our species. 
The mere naked fact, that such a ques- 
tion had arisen among rational beings— 
whether they should continue in a state 
allied to the brute, or exert the very 
faculties which constituted them a spe- 
cies, is enough—we need go no farther. 

“ Trish Music often gives us the idea 
of a mournful retrospect upon past gaiety, 
which cannot help tatching a little of the 
spirit of that very gaiety which it is la- 
menting. 

* There appears to be two species of 
Eloquence,—one arising from a clear 
and intense perception of Truth; the 
other, from a rich and powerful Imagi- 
nation. 

* The milk of human nature appears 
under as many different modifications in 
the dispositions of men, as the substance, 
to which it is compared, undergoes in the 
dairy. In some men of a perpetual and 
impregnable good humour, it has all the 
oiliness and consistency of butter; in 
those of a liberal and generous disposi- 
tion, it has all the richness of cream; in 
men of a sickly habit of mind, it has al! 
the mawkish insipidity of whey: and in 
a large portion of the community, it pos- 
sesses all the sourness of butter-milk. 

“ Solitude and Society may be illus- 
trated by a Lake and River. In the one, 
indeed, we can view the Heavens more 
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calmly and distinetly; but, we can also 
see our own image more clearly, and are 
in danger of the sin of Narcissus: while, 
in the river, the view both of the Hea- 
vens and of ourselves is more broken 
and disturbed ; but, health and fertility is 
scattered around, 

“Those who cavil at the 
clashing of the attributes of the Deity, 
and at the control which they appear to 
exercise mutually upon each other, in- 
voluntarily fall into a species of Pagan- 
ism. They distribute the Deity into so 
many different essences ;:—they, in fact, 
deify his attributes, and make so many 
independent Gods. Whereas, the divi- 
sion of the Deity into attributes is only an 
accommodation to the weakness of hu- 
man faculties, He is the simple—per- 
fect Deity, —of single and uncompounded 
energy; like the solar ray, appearing 
more pure and simple than its ingredients. 

“ One difficulty of a preacher isto 
balance the terrors and comforts of reli- 
gion—a difficulty in style rather than in 
matter. Those who. speak upon other 
subjects have generally to give the mind 
a strong impulse in one direction, be- 
cause their object is generally to produce 
one certain specific act, i. ce. a vote ona 
certain side; but, the preacher has to in- 
duce a habit of acting, to regulate a man’s 
hopes and fears. —This perhaps is one ar- 
gument against extemporaneous preach- 
ing. 

* Shall the word of a Physician alter 
our regimen?—Shall a few hundreds 
added to, or subtracted from our fortung, 
alter our style of living,—and@ yet shall a 
visit from God produce no change ?— 
Shall Heaven have descended upon earth, 
—and earth remain what it was ?—Shall 
the Spirit of God have communed with 
me, and shall my soul return unpurified 
from the conversation ? 

“ Christ is ‘ God manifest:’——~He is 
the Word—God heard:—the Light— 
God seen:—the Life—God felt. 

* The difference between our Lord’s 
style of prophecy, and that of all other 
Prophets, is this: —-He seems to speak 
with a clear steady perception of futurity, 
as if his eye was just as calmly fixed 
upon future events, as if the whole were 
a present occurrence. The Prophets 
appear only to have a picture, or a strong 
delineation of their prominent features, 
and their imaginations became _heated 
and turbid, and agitated and confused. 

“ One of the uses of obscurity in the 
Bible, is to excite curiosity, and to make 
an exercise for the faculties us well as for 
the affections and dispositions, in order 
that the whole man may be employed in 
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Religion—that there may be a mode of 
religious exercise, which may serve both 
to relieve the exercise of mere feeling, 
and serve as a kind of substratum and 
arena, on which those feelings may find 
matter, range, and variety. 

“ The ancients either Jet the passions 
run wild, or confined them like wild 
beasts in their cages, where they were 
kept muttering in their cells; but, Christ 
has taught them their legitimate exer- 
cise, 

“ The question whether the passions 
are to be admitted into Religion—divides 
itself into two: First, whether the pas- 
sions ate unreasonable in themselves ? 
-—Secondly, whether they are misplaced 
in Religion? The first is a piece of 
Stoicism, that is too absurd and ridicu- 
lous to be maintained. 

“The second divides itselfalso into two : 
First, whether the affections are mis- 
placed in Religion, generally ?—Second- 
ly, whether our Saviour is the proper 
object of them ?— 

“ First, generally: —It is a great pre- 
sumption against it, that it proposes at 
once to exclude from Religion so grand 
a part of the composition of man.—It is 
to be supposed that as the organs of the 
body, so the original passions of the 
mind were given for some valuable pur- 
poses by the Creator.—They are now in 
perpetual rebellion; and reason alone 
would presume that it would be the effect 
of Revelation, completely to repair the 
consequences of this corruption. This 
ipdeed had been tried by human systems 
in vain. Epicurus confirmed the usur- 
pation of the passions; the Stoics at- 
tempted to extinguish them; but, it is 
the peculiar office of Christianity to 
bring all the faculties of our nature into 
their due subordination—‘ that so the 
whole man—complete in all his functions, 
* may be restored to the true end of his 
being, and devoted, entire and harmoni- 
ous, to the service and glory of God.’ ” 

The second volume consists entire- 
ly of Sermons. They are short, sen- 
sible, simple, earnest, and fervent. Mr 
Wolfe had certainly the powers of a 


preacher ; and some of his appearances 
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in Dublin were most effective. . We 
should think that these sermons could 
not fail to” interest and instruct, if 
read aloud to any family on Sabbath 
evenings. They are never prolix—and 
prolixity, if a slow, is a sure opiate. 

hey are not paradoxical—and para- 
doxes are most repulsive in the simple 
religion of Christianity. They do not 
perplex by subdivision and endless 
practical conclusions—but are, gene- 
rally speaking, breathed out, almost 
prayer-like, in one pleasant and pious 
strain. They are admirably adapted 
for young people. 

In conclusion, how could Mr Rus- 
sell publish the celebrated lines on the 
Death of Sir John Moore (or, as Med- 
wyn absurdly calls them, the Ode) as 
the production of Mr Wolfe, without 
giving us any proof whatever that they 
are so? What signify long rigmarole 
letters in newspapers? Mr Russell is 
called upon to do this in the next 
edition of his admirable friend’s Re- 
mains. For our own parts, we at this 
moment know nothing of the evidence 
on which Mr Wolfe’s claim to the au- 
thorship of these fine'lines is founded. 
Did he ever say he was the writer ? 
If so, that is enough. But prove that. 
It may be proved ; print the evel 
then, in the preface. Howsointe. igent 
aman as Mr Russell could have had 
the folly to quote Medwyn’s belief that 
the “* Ode”-was Wolfe’s, surpasses our 
power of conjecture. Medwyn knew 
no more of the matter than any coal- 

rter on Dublin Quay. That Mr 
Wolfe had feeling and genius to write 


the lines, we believe, for they are 
merely somewhat more felicitous than 
some of his other best compositions, 
and the subject, too, is universally 
affecting. But we have our doubts, 
and now assertthem, in a spirit which 
Mr Russell cannot, after this article, 


wisunderstand. Will he favour us 
with the proofs, and, short or long, we 
shall with pleasure insert them in this 


Magazine ? 
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BYRON PAPERS. 


Lonp Byron is not forgotten—no—that will never be till England is no 
more an island ; but we have heard little about him for some months, and 
perhaps it was better so'than to suffer, as we did about a year ago, from the 
shoals of shallow shilly-shallys, that tried all to have their say on his charac- 
ter and genius. It is pleasant to think, that the ninnies are.all dead and bu- 
ried now—from Dallas to Medwyn. Whatever was worth hearing, in their 
drivellings, attached itself to the memories of all men—the chaff was given to 
the winds. The editors of the thousand-and-one newspapers of Great Britain 
and Ireland sagaciously seized on the devourable parts, and gave both islands 
a feast. Observe how books now-a-days are torn to pieces, gutted, cooked, and 
served up to the table of the reading public ! On the very morning of the birth 
of a fine, promising book, the great press-gang of the united kingdoms surrounds 
the gates of its nativity. In four-and-twenty hours time, all the crack-chapters 
are in half the news-rooms of England. Triple the time, and they are delighting 
an old gentleman in Orkney. Then those winged weeklies, the various Literary 
Gazettes, who, by a single stamp of their foot, are wafted a hundred miles in 
ten hours, are all let loose on the vol, and scatter the leaves over all the draw- 
ing-room rosewood tables, from St Michael’s Mount to Cape Wrath. The hun- 
dred Magazines, after the storm is somewhat abated, are heard pattering, and 
rustling, and spouting away over town and country. In a few weeks all is 
hushed, except when some laggardly editorless, or ten-editor’d periodical, gives 
the view-hollo long after the death, and seems astonished to find that the. 
public, like one pack, are all off on another scent, while the welkin rings again 
to their fervent clamour. By the way, of all earthly exhibitions, what isso 
absurd as a periodical making his bow to the public a year after the fair? It 
is like sending sudden news by the heavy. waggon, after twenty blood-ex- 
presses have radiated, like sunbeams, from centre to circumference of our free 
and happy country. Let half-a-year go by now-a-days, and any book what~ 
ever has acquired an antideluvian appearance. It disturbs you with thoughts 
of another world—and you wonder who may have been the author—N: 
Abraham—or Adam. Nay, some volumes appear to be Preadamites, and to 
have been written previous to the Tree of Knowledge. Consequently, a pe- 
riodical that neglects to take Time by the forelock, plumps into eternity. Did 
you ever, gracious reader, see the St Leger start at Doncaster? Thirty of the 
noblest descendants of the ‘‘ Desert-born” all off like thunder and lightning, 
in one flash and roar.—So, on the first of the month, start the Magas from 
the Row—and surely there is no need to tell you who is the Memnon. 

To return to Lord Byron. For the information of such of our subscribers 
as live, like their ancestors the Picts, in caves and earthen holes, we beg 
to mention, that the Representative is a new daily Paper, set up by Mr Mur- 
ray, Albemarle-street, London ; and, in several of the very earliest numbers, 
it has given the world some most interesting and characteristic extracts from 
a diary kept by Lord Byron. Of course, these extracts are all copied next day 
(without acknowledgement) into all the London newspapers, and hence into 
all the provincial ones—so that, most probably, they have been seen by a 
great majority of our readers. But a newspaper is more fleeting than a sha~ 
dow—try to recover last Wednesday’s Times, and you will sigh,—“ Irrevo- 
cabile Tempus !”” Maga may get — in a month—but she takes not wings 
to herself, nor flies away. You get her bound ; and although laid on the 
shelf, still is there something sweet in the old virgin’s smile. Therefore, all 
of us editors are now busy in stealing from the Representative. Some of us— 
for there are sad scamps in the squad—will abuse the said Representative, 
while they are picking his pocket—others will sham ignorance of his very lo- 
cal habitation and name. Why—could you believe it—thete is the Courier— 
and there is the New Times—two as gentlemanly newspapers as ever were 
typified—and always found on the right side—staunch men and true—yet 
both of them sneering in illiberal and selfish apprehension at their new com- 
petitor. Such editors should have been far—far above such conduct. The 
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Whig and Radical press are entitled to elect their own representative ; and let 
them abuse every Tory member. But unless the Times and Courier dislike 
the principles of the new Paper, their opposition to its success will be attribu- 
ted to motives unworthy the character of Dr Stoddart and Mr Mudford.. 
Should the Representative be, like many of his brethren, in and out of the 
House, neither an orator nor a man of business, why then his constituents will 
not return him to next Parliament. Should he prove a fine eloquent fellow, and 
acute on committees, why then his constituents will return him for next Par- 
liament ; but in neither case will ry be influenced by the Times or the 
Courier, who are not electors, nor can they legally have a vote. There, now, 
is that most a and intelligent, and independent paper, the St James’s 
Chronicle. alone, of all we have seen, extended his hand like a man to 
the Representative—civil, polite, courteous, and at the same time caring no 
more about him than one gentleman cares for another, when mutually saluting, 
because living: next door, or being of the same profession, or sitting in the 
same church. No more is expected on either side—it is no friendship—inere 
acquaintanceship—and if the one dies or goes to the devil, the other is as 
merry as May-day ; but still laments, in all due degree, the death of so very 
well-dressed and ny oy a subscriber to the social compact. 

Let no ass bray that we ourselves have often abused all the Magazines, for 
that case is out of point. All the other Magazines commenced their brilliant 
career by taking advantage of our well-known Mosaic meekness. What sar- 
casms over our unruffled skin, unruffled as the smooth expanse of ocean, 
whose foam disdains to whiten but in a storm ! 

But let us, if possible, return to Lord Byron. Here, there is something 
genuine. Take the bottle into your own hand—apply the machinery—bring 
out the wasp-waisted cork—what a sweet-scented savour—gurgle and glow 
alike prove its descent from the Byron Bink. The peerless spirit, flowing 
fresh the fount of Aganippe, is not diluted here with the soft water 


caught in a tub frem the spout of a Grub-street garret. The god himself 
speaks—from his own immortal lips—and not through the slimy slaver of 
either priest or priestess. Three images in as many lines! what a style for a 


periodical ! Yet we have a deep design in this proemium, as indeed we have in 
all we write. We are skilfully bringing your mind into the right mood, for 
enjoying the bold bright balderdash of Byron. Would it be egotistical to hint, 
that B formed his prose-style on that of Maga? We confess, that we can- 
not help thinking that he did—and, indeed, his continual study of us, in spite 
of his strong originality, could scarcely fail to beguile him unconsciously into 
imitation. It is true, that we have given a tinge to the style of the age—but 
what we speak of now, is much more than a tinge—it is a permament dye— 
a characteristic colour. The subscriber says to himself, is this Byron or Black- 
wood ? He perpends, and twenty to one his reply is a blunder. Nay, such 
blunders are not confined to the subscriber, nor even tothe contributor. The 
editor ourselves of this Magazine, would not swear, ad aperturam libri, to the 
authorship of any paragraph, without his own signature, or that of his Lord- 
ship. He has been deceived before now, and nothing short of the most perfect 
reliance on the honour and sincerity of the proprietor and conductor of the 
Representetive, could have persuaded us that the ‘‘ Byron Papers” were not 
written by Christopher North. Here they are. 


No. I. 


I nave been thinking since the 
other day on the various comparisons, 
good or evil, which I have seen pub- 
lished of myself in different journals, 
English and foreign. This was sug- 
gested to me by accidentally turning 
over a foreign one lately—tor I have 
made it a rule latterly never to search 
for anything of the kind ; but not to 
avoid the perusal if presented by 


chance. To begin then—I have seen 
myself compared personally or practi- 
cally, in English, French, German, (as 
interpreted to me,) Italian, and Por- 
tuguese, within’ these nine years, to 
Rousseau, Goethe, Young, Aretine, 
Timon of Athens, an Alabaster Vese, 
lighted up within, Patan, Shakspeare, 
Buonaparte, Tiberius, A.schylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Harlequin, the 
11 
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Clown, Sternhold, and Hopkins j—to 
the ‘Phantasmagoria; to Henry the 
Kighth, to Chemiur, to Mirabeau, to 

ourg R. Dallas, (the school-boy,) to 
Michael Angelo, to Raphael, to a Pe- 
tit-Maitre, to Di , to Childe Ha- 
rold, to Lara, to the Count in Beppo, 
to Milton, to Pope, to Dryden, to 
. Burns, to Savage, to Chatterton ; to 
“¢ Oft have F heard of thee, my Lord 
Byron,” in Shakspeare ; to Churchill 
the Poet, to Kean the Actor, to Al- 
fieri, &e. &c. &e.. The likeness to 
Alfieri was asserted very seriously by 
an Italian who had known him in his 
you days. It of course related 
merely to our apparent personal dis- 
positions. He did not assert it _ we 
were tiot then good friends), but in 
society. 

The object of so many contradictory 
comparisons must, ptobably, be like 
something different from them all ; 
but what that is, is more than I know, 
or anybody else. oo mother, before I 
was twenty, would have it that I was 
like Rousseau, and Madame de Stael 
used to say so too in 1813; and the 
Edinburgh Review has something of 
the sort in its critic of the fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. I cannot see 
any point of resemblance. He wrote 
prose, I verse—he was of the people, 
I of the ari —he was a philo- 
sopher, I arm none—he published his 
first work at forty, I mine at eighteen 
—his first Essay brought him univer- 
sal applause, mine the contrary—he 
matried his housekeeper, I could not 
keep house with my wife—he thought 
all the world in a plot against him, my 
little world seems to think me in a 
plot against it, if I may judge by the 
abuse in print and coteries. He liked 
botany, I like flowers, and roots, and 
trees, but know nothing of their pedi- 

e wrote music, I limit myknow- 
edge of it to what I catch by car. I 
never would learn anything by study, 
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rarely with pai rh 
ride nor swim, nor was cunning of 
fence. Iam an excellent swimmeér,a 


was sufficient of fence, particularly 
with the Highland broadsword, when 
I could keep m » which was 
difficult, but which I strove to do ever 
since I knocked down Mr Purling, and 
put his knee-pan out, (with the gloves 
on,) in Ate ye) Jackson’s —— 4 
in 1806, i sparring ; 

was besides a very fair cricketer—one 
of the Harrow eleven when we made 
play against Eton m 1805. Besides, 
Rousseau’s way of life, his country, 
his mariners, his whole character, wete 
so very different, that I am at a loss 
to conceive how such a comparison 
could have arisen, as it has done three 
several times, and all in a remar 
manner.—I forgot to say that he.was 
also short-sighted, and that hitherto 
my eyes have the contrary to such 
a degree that, in the largest theatre 
of Bologna, I distinguished and read 
some busts and —— — 
near the stage, from a box so distant, 
and so darkly lighted, that none of the 
company, Conmpded of young and 
very bright-eyed people, some of them,) 
in the same box, could make out a let- 
ter, and thought it was a trick, though 
I had never been in the theatre before. 
Altogether, I consider myself justified 
in thinking the comparison not at all 
well founded. I don’t say this out of 
pique, for Rousseau was a great man, 
and the thing, if true, was flattering 
enough ; but I have no idea of being 
pleased with a chimera. 


Note.— Yet deducing all that is deducible, which consists chiefly of extrinsic citeum- ~ 
stances, there is a resemblance, and a strong one, between the high genius, profound 
sensibility, and wayward and morbid sensations of these two great men, But Rous- 
Seau was a bundle of affectation, and was vain of his singularities; Byron was too 
proud to. be vain, and when we have heard stories of his affectations, we think we , 
_ could always perceive that he was gulling or cramming some lion-worshipper—an 


exercise of which he was very fond. 


A, D. 





We cannot say that this note was worth the ink either of pen or press. 


What the wiser can any man be of being told that Rousscau and Byron re- 
—_— — other “ in high genius,” and « profound sensibility ?” These are 
Tou, XIX. 2U 
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words: equally applicable to all writers of the first order. “ Wayward and 
morbid sensations” are expressions somewhat more characteristic, but not 
very original at this time of day. If Rousseau had ‘“‘ wayward and morbid 
ions,” and he had them miserably and immeasurably, he cannot, justly, 
be called “‘ a bundle of affectation.” As to the remark about Byron, that “ he 
was too proud to be vain,” and yet fond of “‘ gulling or cramming some lion- 
worshipper,” it is no great shakes. A wayward man would have found some 
‘other employment. But, pray, why should Byron not be occasionally proud, 
sand occasionally vain, and occasionally neither, just like other men of mortal 
mould? His birth and fame made him the focus of fashion. What was he to 
do, think, feel, say, or look? Sometimes, it would appear, he was as sulky as 
‘a bear with a sore head—occasionally a lion rampant—now a hissing serpent 
—then a laughing hyena. One day he would sport eagle, and outstare the sun 
in the front of heaven—at night he would put on the owl, and skim mousing 
over the bosom of the earth. At one time you might behold him leaning 
against a pillar in a peer’s palace, with his arms folded across his breast—at 
another, sparring with Mr Parling in John Jackson’s rooms, and knockin 
down that hapless wight (is there or was there ever a gemman so surnamed ? 
-with the gloves and a put-out knee-pan. To-day he would lie for an hour 
dissolved, like Sardanapalus, in that voluptuous dreamery, a hot-bath ; and 
to-morrow, like another Cassius, buffet the Tiber. Now, place the point of 
your fore-finger on the organ of causality, like a good phrenologist, and tell 
us what you have discovered of the wonderful, or the wild, or the miraculous, 
in all this? Is there a man of genius, or no genius, of sensibility, or no sensi- 
bility—either, or neither high, or, or nor profound—shepherd, peasant, arti- 
san, shop-keeper, manufacturer, merchant, banker, barrister, bishop, “ prince, 
Condé, or grandee’’—yea, Kaisar, or King,—who does not play the self-same 
part in that tragic-farce of “‘ life?” Nay, take a tailor—(Flint or Dung)—and 
-watch him from sunrise to sunset, from the moment that glorious luminary 
shows his nose on the eastern herizon, till the topmost curl of his wig sinks 
into the western ocean—and you will be amazed at the developement of Snip’s 
character. With respect to ‘“‘ wayward and morbid sensations,” even Byron 


and Rousseau will, in comparison to him, be hot and heavy as his own goose. 


From his sky-lighted strip of tenement he descends, like lightning along a rod, 

down to the very cellar where he dines on parsnips. In Rousseau or Byron, 
what profounder bathos? Ninth part ofa man as he is, he is nevertheless the 
father of sixteen children—and has buried three absolute wives. Nay, read 
the Morning Herald of the 10th of December 1824, and you will see him ex- 
amined on a charge of bigamy, and confronted by two furies, one from Dyot- 
Street, St Giles’, and the other from Gorbals of Glasgow—yet 


“ Though round his base the rolling clouds be spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” 


He too, like Byron, can spar a bit, and perhaps may have put out the knee- 
pan of an opposition apprentice at Bittoone’s or Ned Stockman’s. Why, what 
think, when I tell you that he was a pall of Ings the Butcher, that Ings who 
was to have headed the Cato Street conspirators against Wellington, and that, 
on Christmas-day last, in a fit of drunken or philosophic mania, “‘ so morbid 
and wayward were his affections,” that he leapt from a lighterman, with his 
pockets as full of stones as those of a inineralogist, and then walked along the 
bottom of the Thames like a mud-lark, knee-deep in sludge, “ slick away” 
into eternity. Yet in two words was his decease dismissed—‘ Found 
drowned.” 

Of the distinction between pride and vanity, we pretend to know nothing 
permanently satisfactory. We possess both—or rather both, as ruling passions, 
possess us. You who are now reading us, are a modest, humble young or old 
gentleman, and are surprised, perhaps offended, at our weakness, so unbecoming 
our time of life. ‘‘ The fient a pride, nae pride hae ye.” Yet hark ye, “ young 
’un,” why that tie o’ neckcloth ? That cost you a good half-hour's work, I'll 
warrant it—and as we believe you don’t keep a body servant, confess how 
long you were occupied to-day, before effulging into Bond Street, in brushing 
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coat, breeches, and hat, for we shall not su 
as a'single hair, where a hair should not 


: 339 
it of your'shoes ? Not so much 
not a crease, not‘a dimple 
much from head to heel—except, perhaps, in your cheeks when''you sm 
You look as if the fingers of a fairy had Homage he your toilette, 
‘lifted you ou , With finger and thumb, ' 


ees 


a on and then t. t, when wan a 
uncrumpled as a gaud ot soliloquizing as it steps out of its cage. As your 
ringed fingers glitter % ile they lift up your eye-glass, what virgin, be she 
chaste as icicle that, congealed of purest snow, doth hang on Dian’s temple, could 
not choose but melt before the genial sunshine of your irresistible optics? ‘And 
it is you—you, sir, you, that is severe on our vanity—severe on the vanity of 
us, who never look at a woman without fearing that she is laughing at us, 
have not, for thirty years, once exhibited our calves without the 

duty of pantaloons? 

Byron was certainly a little given to boasting of his perm A em | and 
since-he was fond of speaking of their display, we may be pardoned for alluding 
to the subject. He wasa strong wiry fellow, and showed a good pectoral. But 
he was no sparrer. We need not say how old we were in 1806, when his Lord-~ 
ship, then a stiff, and notwithstanding his foot, an active stripling, used to fre- 
| Jackson’s rooms. If he had scarcely reached his best, we “‘ were somewhat 
declined into the vale of years, yet that not much.” So we were'a fair match. 
We appeal then to Mr Jackson (for at that era the jewel, Pierce Egan, had not 
been set in the ring) if Byron could ever live ten minutes before us, even with 
the gloves? He had, it is true, an awkward nack with his left hand, a sort of 
genre thrust or poke right at the mark, at the very moment he seemed to 

ogling your juggler. But it generally fell short, and then we had him, slap, 
bang on whisker and os froniis, after a fashion over which Jon Bee would 
have murmured applause. As to the stick (or Highland broadsword, as his 
Lordship somewhat paraphrastically called it), he had only one cut, meant 
to disable his adversary’s arm—but he must have been a sorry stick who would 
have suffered that ; and nothing was easier than to baste his Lordship below 
and abeve his guard till he was blown like the South-Sea bubble. He was, 
however, a matchless swimmer, both fast and strong, and few Europeans 
could pass him to windward. But many blacks could dive him out of depth ; 
and we once saw the cook of the Apollo frigate, who had been King of Congo, 
leave him half-a-mile to leeward, upon a beating wind, before they had swam 
a league. In leaping, of course, he was a fourth-rater ; and as a wrestler, one 
cross-buttock frem our friend Litt would have been cut-and-not-come-again. 
But let us hear the comments of C. D. of the Representative, on the first screed 
of his Lordship’s Diary. 


) 
‘ 


ae 


ROUSSEAU AND BYRON. 


To the Editor of the Representative. 








Sir, 

I read the: commencement of your 
Byron Papers with much interest ; as 
for the comparison between Rousseau 
and Byron, it humbly appears to me 
that the great difference is, the one 
man was, and the other was not, mad. 
I venture further to differ from the 
opinion of your annotator, A. D.— 
“that Lord Byron was too proud to 
be vain.” The two vices are by no 
means so averse to each other’s neigh- 
bourhood, as some’ great philosophers 
have said. Was it pride that made 
Byron occupy himself so much about 
his age appearance? Was he proud 
of his little white hand, old Ali Pa- 
cha’s notice of which gave him such 


exquisite pleasure ?>—(See the reitera- 
ted mention of the compliment, in his 
letters to his mother, in the Paris edi- 
tion of Mr Dallas’s Book.)—Was it a 
trait of pride to be so sensitive, as he 
certainly was, as to the matter of his 
lameness ? Was he proud of the dy- 
nasty of the dandies? No—he was 
both proud and vain of his high blood | 
and his high genius ; but it was mere 
vanity that would make the possessor 
of Byron’s birth, person, and fame, 
plume himself, even for a moment, 
on being admitted to the fellowship of 
those ephemerals, the chief of whom 
were not much less decidedly his in- 
feriors in real rank in society, than in 
intellect and accomplishments. 









at Congreve. - 
He was not the least pp ad yn 
_ comparison-makers, that likened By- 
ron. to paren, Saran, is dont of 
. Poetical feeling, in strong shrewd sense 
to balance and regulate this, in the 
tact to make his poetry tell by con- 
ing it with the stream of public 
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A gross blunder (by the way) of 
the English pablichas en talking of 
Burns, as if the character of his poetry 
onght to he estimated with an eternal 
recollection that he was a peasant. It 
would be just as proper to say, that 
Lord Byron ought always to be 
of as a peer. Rank in life was nothing 
to either in his true moments. Then, 
they were both great poets. Some 
silly and sickly affectations, connected 
with the accidents of birth and breed- 
ing, may be observed in both when 
pop Bede under the influence of 











t,and the sentiments of the age, ‘‘ the happier star.” Witness Burns’s 
in commanding wildness of fancy, and _prate about independence when he was 
profligacy or recklessness as to moral, an exciseman ; and Byron’s ridiculous 
and occasionally as to religious matters, pretence of republicanism, when he 
was much more like Lord Byron than never wrote sincerely about the mul- 
any of the other persons to whom titude without expressing or insinua- 
Lord Byron says he had been com- ting the very soul of scorn. 
pared. C. D. 





That is a clever letter—yet open to animadversion. What is said about 
white hands is twaddle. His a was not vain of his white hands, he was 
proud of them, for he conceived them to be symptoms of high birth. It 
seems that “ bleod” is shown in a man’s hands, more than in his feet—at least 
it was so in his Lordship’s case, and thence he rejoiced in the delicacy of his 
digits. In the days of chivalry, we suspect it was otherwise. Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, we dare say, had a pretty white hand, but not so Archibald Bell-the-Cat 
—nor, before his time, the Black Prince, nor Cceur-de-Lion. We cannot 
think that the English public commit any blunder in talking of the poetry of | 
Burns as being characterized by the soul of a peasant. A Scottish peasant is 
a “‘finer animal” than Mr Cobbett—and strip Burns of his glorious “‘ peasantry,” 
and you leave him a lout. The soil of Scotland is on his thick-soled shoes, 
even when he walks heavily over turkey-carpets in rich men’s houses ; the 
sweet-smelling air of his native hills bathes that ‘ curled darling,” his head, 
in perfume preferable to oil Macassar ; and the sun-burnt, glowing brown of 
his fearless physiognomy was imprinted there, as “‘ he walked in glory and in 
joy, following his plough upon the mountain-side.” As it was beautifully said, 
in words we do not now remember, by Campbell, in reply to Jeffrey’s lament, 
Burns made love, not like a sighing knight, but a burning ploughman; and 
indeed, how could he wear in his hat his lady’s glove, unless he had previous- 
ly purchased for her a pair of mittens? He was a flesh-and-blood lover, and 
celebrated the charms of no woman, till he had had her in his arms—not with 
evil thoughts—but in the use and wont of rural courtship, when “ kittling in 
the fause-house,” or lying entranced among the rigs o’ barley, with the gowd- 
= locks of Anna on his bosom ; or, when meeting his ain kind dearie on the 

5 Although the nicht was ne’er sae late, 
And he was ne’er sae weary, O! 


Burns’s “ prate about independence,” even when an exciseman, may have sound- 
ed to some ears rather out of season ; but it deserves a better name, when we 
remember that, when he died, after no short illness, his debts did not amount 
to ten pounds—and that he had shared with his brother the paltry profits of 
his immortal poetry. But now for another column of the Byron Papers. 
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I have never heard any one who ful- and form fellow, (we sat within two 


filled my idea of an orator—Grattan 
would have been near it, but for his 
h nin delivery. Pitt I never heard ; 
Fox but once, and then he struck me 
as a debater, which, to me, seems as 
different from an orator as an impro- 
visatore, or a versifier, from a poet. 
Grey is great, but it is not oratory. 
Canning is sometimes very like one. 
Wyndham I did not admire, though 
all the world did—it seemed sad so~ 


. Whitbread was the Demosthenes of 
bad taste and vulgar vehemence—but 
strong, and English. 

Holiand is impressive from sense 
and we ; Lord Lansdowne good, 
but still a debater only. Grenville I 
like vastly, if he would prune his 
speeches down to an hour’s delivery. 

Burdett is sweet and silvery as Be- 
lial himself ; and I think the greatest 
favourite in Pandemonium—at least I 
always heard the country gentlemen 
and the ministerial devilry praise his 
speeches up stairs, and they ran down 
= Bellamy’s when he was on bis 
eT heard Bishop Marsh make his se- 
cond speech. It made no impression: 
I like Ward (now Viscount Dudley 
and Ward), studied—but clear and 
sometimes eloquent. Peel, my school 


of each other,) strange to say, I have 
never heard, t I often cided to 
do so; but from what I remember of 
him at Harrow, he is, or be; 
amongst the best of them. ‘New I de 
not admire Mr Wilberforce’s speaking: 
It is nothing but a flow of words—. 
words, words alone. I doubt greatly if 
the English have any eloquence, pros 
perly socalled, and am induced to 

that the Irish had a great deal, and that 
the French will have, and have had in 
Mirabeau. Lord Chatham and Burke 
are the nearest approaches to oratory 
in England. I don’t know what Er- 
skine may have been at the bar, but in 
the House I wish him at the bar once 
more. Lauderdale is shrill, and Scotch, 
pes Eos + Brougham I shall sa 
nothing, as I have a personal feeling 
of dislike to the man. 

But amongst all these, good, bad, 
and indifferent, I never heard the 
speech which was not too long for the 
auditors, and not very intelligible, ex- 
cept here and there. The whole thing 
is a grand deception, and as tedious 
and as tiresome as may be to those 
who must be often-present. I heard 
Sheridan only once, and that briefly, 
but I liked his voice, his manner, and. 
his wit—he is the only one of them I 
ever wished to hear at greater length. 


All this is admirable—vigorous alike in thought and éxpression, and a great 


embodiment of truth. “ Pitt I never heard,” must have been said in the same 
spirit in which a poet would say, “ I never heard thunder among mountains.” 
Why had Byron a personal feeling of dislike to Brougham? The annotator 
should have told us this—else, what the use of “cum notis variorum ?” “ The 
whole thing is a grand deception,” must be acknowledged by all who ever knew 
intimately, in private life, almost any of those men who are reckoned great 
orators. Not so with great poets. They are all eloquent as is Apollo’s lute, and 
sacred oratory is native to their lips, or descends upon them from heaven, like 
the bees that swarmed in murmurs on the mouth of that Greek of old. For theirs 
is passion and imagination, a perpetual dower, flowing up perennially from the 
fountain of the spirit. Whitbread! in what was his voice better than a squash 
of brown-stout forcing out the bung from one of his own beer-barrels ? at 
is Canning, the most eloquent public speaker, by much and afar in all E 
land, at the height of his glory, in St Stephen’s Chapel, to Coleridge ideali- 
zing like -Apollo’s self, in his sanctum sanetorum, in Highgate? - Another 
screed of the Byroniana. 





No. 


When I belonged tothe Drury Lane 
Committee, and was one of the Stage 
Committee of Management, the num- 
ber of plays upon the shelves was about 
five hundred. Conceiving that amongst 


III. 


these there must be some of merit, in 
person and by proxy, I caused an in- 
vestigation. I do not think that ef 


those which I saw, there was one 
which could be conscientiously tolera- 








ted. There never were such things 
as most of them. Maturin was very 
kindly recommended to me by Walter 
Scott ; to whom I had recourse, first« 
Re in the that he would do some~ 
ing for-us himself, and, secondly, in 
my despair, that he would point out 
to us any young or old writer of pro- 
mise. Maturin sent his Bertram, and 
a letter without his address ; so that 
_ at first I could give him no answer. 
When I at last hit upon his residence, 
rr him a Sareea ehtiaens and 
ing more substantial. His pla 
suéeieded, but I was at that tinea 
sent from England. I tried Coleridge, 
too, but he nothing feasible in 
— at wer wer A Mr wg obli- 
i all his tragedies ; and I 
Piedged myself, and, notwithstanding 
many squabbles with my committee 
brethren, did get Zran accepted, read, 
and the parts distributed. But lo! in 
the very heart of the matter, upon 
some tepidness on the part of Kean, or 
warmth on that of the author, Sothe- 
by withdrew his play. Sir J. B. Bur- 
gess did also present four tragedies and 
a farce, and I handed them to the 
green-room and Stage Committee ; but 
they would not do. Then the scenes 
I hail to go through ! The authors and 
‘the authoresses—the milliners and the 
wild Irishmen—the people from Brigh- 
ton, from Blackwall, from Chatham, 
from Cheltenham, from Dublin, from 
Dundee,—who came in upon me !—~ 
to all whom it was proper to give a 
civil answer, and a hearing, and a 
reading. Mrs Glover’s father, an Irish 
dancing-master, of sixty years, calied 
upon me to request to play “‘ Archer,” 
dressed in silk stockings, on a frost 
morning, to show his legs, (which. 
were certainly good and Irish for his 
age; and been still better.) Miss 
Emma Somebody, with a play entitled 
the Bandit of Bohemia, or some such 
title or production ; Mr O’Higgins— 
then resident at Richmond—with an 
Irish tragedy, in which the Protagonist 
was chained by the leg to a pillar during 
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the ehief we of the performance. He 
was a wild man, of savage appearance, 
and the difficulty of not laughing at 
him was only to be got over by reflect- 
ing on the probable consequences of 
such a cachinnation. As I am really 
a civil and polite person, and do hate 
giving pain when it can be avoided, I 
sent them up to Douglas Kinnaird, 
who is a man of business, and suffi- 
ciently ready with a negative, and left 
them to settle with him ; and as at 
the beginning of next year I went 
abroad, I have since been little aware 
of the progress of the theatre. 

Players are said to be an impracti- 
cable people. They are so; but I 
managed to steer clear of any disputes 
with them, and excepting one debate 
with the elder Byrne about Miss 
Smith’s pas de—something, (I forget 
the technicals, ) I do not remember any 
litigation of my own. I used to pro- 
tect Miss Smith, because she was like 
Lady Jane Harley in the face ; and 
likenesses go a great way with me in- 
deed. In general, I left such things 
to my more bustling colleagues, who 
used to reprove me seriously for not 
being able to take such things in hand, 
without buffooning with the Histrio- 
nians, and throwing things into confu- 
sion by treating light matters with le- 
vity._——. 

Then the committee—then the sub- 
committee—we were but few, and ne- 
ver agreed. There was Peter Moore, 
who contradicted Kinnaird ; and Kin- 
naird, who contradicted everybody. 
There were two managers, Rae and 
Dibdin, and our secretary, Ward— 
and yet we were all very zealous, and 
in earnest to do good, and so forth. 
Hobhouse furnished us with prologues 
to our revived old English plays, but 
was not pleased with us for compli- 
menting him as the ‘* Upton” of our 
theatre, (Mr Upton is, or was, the poet 
who writes the songs for Astley’s, ) and 
almost gave up prologizing in conse= 
quence. 


Nores,—I remember hearing Sie Walter Scott, in aconversation with Lord Byron, in 
Albemarle-street, express his determination never to write for the stage, and allege 
in excuse, not only the probability that he might not succeed, but the unpleasant, 
yet necessary and inevitable subjection in which he must, as a dramatist, be kept 
by “ the good folks of the Green-room ;”’—“ Ca@ieraque,” he added, “ haud subewnda 


ingenio meo.”” 
“ No, by G—, nor mine either.” 


Byron sprung up, and crossed the room with great vivacity, saying, 
T cannot but think, ‘that he had been think- 
ing of some dramatic attempt, and that Scott’s answer had touched his pride. 


A. D. 
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When this happened, Byron and Scott were both authors of established fame, and 
extraordinary popularity. They had therefore overcome all the difficulties which 
men experience.in the commencement of a literary eareer; they were no longer 
obliged to undergo the pain of negotiating with unwilling, indifferent, cold, perhaps 
haughty booksellers ; nor were they—at all events they ought not to have been— 
any longer under the fear and dread of criticisms from unpropitious Reviewers, and 
such other ills as ink is heirto. Why, therefore, should Scott and Byron commence a 
new career, having of course its own new set of difficulties and annoyances to be 
met and overcome on the threshold ?—The question is a very different one in regard 
to an author who has not as yet succeeded in any department of letters. 

The “good folks of the grecn-room’’ must, moreover, be tried with first-rate 
authors—which they have not been in our time—ere we are entitled to talk of their 
airs, and the subjection in which they wish to keep those who write for them. And 
first-rate authors will never give them the chance of vindicating their character as to 
this, uatil.the law has been changed in regard to the author’s profits in a successful 
dramatic effort. These are at present by far too slenderto tempt men like Scott 
and Byron, who have once tasted the liberality which the great booksellers of our 
time never fail to exhibit, when they are satisfied that the public backs their appro- 
bation of an author; and which, begging authors’ pardons, they would be very fool- 
ish, if not presumptuous, to exhibit till this is the case. 

Who will believe anything of Scott and Byron being afraid of a set of managers 
and players? Neither player nor manager has lived in our time, that durst have stood 
erect in the presence of either of these men, after they had attained the eminence 
on which they stood at the period of this conversation, 

B, F. 





It is always delightful to read about the stage,—most delightful even to us, 
who never now set our foot in a theatre. And the above of Byron’s is most 
spirited and sprightly. The notes too are good ; and we beg leave to return our 
best thanks to Messrs A. D. and B. F. But does not B. F. Esquire, rather 
contradict Byron and Scott on a subject of their own experience ? The “ good 
folks of the green-room” are as self-opinionated as other professional men— 
barristers, doctors, physical and theological, musicians and painters. They 
are. not so submissive as B. F. woukl imagine. - Perhaps it is too much to ex- 

t it. Most players are prodigious ninnies—but they have a better notion, 
of what will do on the boards than any dramatic writer, even of first-rate ge- 
nius, who has not been himself, like Shakspeare and “ the rest,” an actor. 
There is not a manager of them all, metropolitan or provincial, that would 
not have stood erect in the presence of both Byron and Scott. They can all 
“* keep their backs straught before a great man,” and otherwise they would 
not be fit for their profession. We see that they did so before Byron—and 
that Scott expected nothing less from them ; and we have no doubt that they 
often behaved to Shakspeare in a style at once insolent and scurvy. Sheridan, 
himself a manager, and who had proved himself to be in comedy as great a 
genius as either of these illustrious men could ever have proved himself to be 
in tragedy, with power and practique in his hands, was bothered, badgered, 
and blackguarded, and often forced to swindle them into common civility, 
and introduce his plays before the lamps by legerdemain. What B. F. 
says about “ profits” is just—for even Maturin’s Bertram cleared, it is said, to 
the theatre, L.t0,000, while he pocketted but some three or four hundred. 
Finally, neither Byron nor Scott had then given, nor-have they since, any de- 
monstrative proofs of being able to write a first-rate acting tragedy. They 
have written more difficult things—but that is nothing to the purpose. Neither 
Smollett nor Fielding could write comedies or farces ; Sheridan would proba- 
bly have made but a poor hand of a novel. The author of the Excursion would 
write fearful epigrams—we should doubt the orthodoxy of a sermon from the 
pen of Mr Thomas Moore—nor would we, if booksellers and publishers, give 
a thousand guineas to James Hogg for an edition, with notes, preface, and 
prolegomena, of my Lord Chesterfield. 

Let the Editor of’ The Representative and his contributors go on giving us 
scraps of the Byron Papers—and we shall allow a year’s jubilee to Balaam. 















Duke Phranza, the Regicide. [ Marth, 
DUKE PHRANZA THE REGICIDE. 


A Tale of the Greek Empire. 


"Twas deep midnight on the Caspian wave ! 
On his deck Duke Phranza slept, 

And he dream’d that he saw a dungeon-cave, 
Where his lady of beauty wept. 


_ * Come not, my bold lord,” she wildly cried, 


And the words were check’d with a tear ; 
** Come not, my loved lord, for this night thy bride 
Had better be on her bier ! 


“¢ There is death by the arrow, and death by the sword ; 
And worse than them both, in the chain ; 

Yet ’tis keener than all, my bosom’s lord, 
To call on thy name in vain. 


‘* T have dress’d myself in a sable dress, 
But my heart is darker still ; 

And when thou shalt come my lip to press, 
Thou wilt find it deathly chill.” 


He sprang from sleep ; his slumbering hand 
Had grasp’d his half-drawn sword ; 

The rushing galley touch’d the sand ; 
On shore his warriors pour’d. 


** On, on!” in agony, he cried— 
«« 'There’s treachery in my hall. 

For life, for death, my champions, ride !” 
Duke Phranza was first of all. 


But his panting heart foreboded woe, 
In the silence deep cf the hour ; 

In the lamp that glimmer’d so pale and low, 
From the Lady Zoé’s tower. 


a 


Duke Phranza knock’d at his palace gate, 
He wound his trumpet-call ; 

He knock’d with his mace at the portcullis’ grate, 
"Twas lonely silence all. 


He felt a sudden throb of pain 
Shoot through each quivering limb ; 
And hark, a sad and distant strain— 
Oh Heaven, a funeral hymn! — 


Back roll’d the gate, no warrior’s tramp 
Came their gallant chief to cheer, 

But he saw a pale and fitful lamp 
Above a noble bier. 


He saw no golden table spread 
With the cups of Cyprus wine, 

But he saw an image of the dead, 
Upon a hely shrine. 
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There, clothed in pearl and clothed in pall, 

Lay the form of his lady fair ; 
And monks and maidens, in sable all,. 

Knelt round with hymn and prayer:. 


“* Oh, better the Moorman’s poison’d dart, 
And better the Turkman’s bow, 
And better the Saracen’s lance in the heart, ‘ 
Than the sight that 1 gaze on now. T 


** How died, where sleeps my noble bride ?” 
No answer met his ear, 

But they pointed to the roaring tide, 
And they turn’d again to prayer. 


oa - * * * 


* + * * & 


Alexius sits upon his throne, 
A pile of gems and gold, 

A kingdom’s price is in every stone 
That ‘studs his turban-fold. 


Ten thousand fierce Varangian spears 
Are glittering round their king ; 

And his thousand Greek and Latian peers 
Stand like a fiery ring. 


There came a step, twas stern and slow, 
Alexius’ cheek grew pale, | 

When he saw Duke Phranza’s wrathful braw, 
When he heard Duke Phranza’s tale. 


“* Justice, my Liege, for righteous blood, 
The dauntless soldier cried : 

** Though by your mighty throne he stood, 
Death to the Homicide !” 


The monarch writhed! But sudden ire 
Flamed in his sunken eye, 

** Thou rebel son of a rebel sire! ~ > 
Die, in his dungeon die !” 


* * * aa ~ 


* . 7 od 


He slept—a form was o’er his head, 
A twinkling lamp before him shone ; 
He waked—the light seem’d scarcely fled, 
Still echoed clear the parting tone ! 


Duke Phranza was bravest of the brave, 
But the blood ran cold through his frame, 

As the sound came again through his dungeon ¢ave,. 
* Arise, or be food for the flame.” 


Back flew the door. By a distant shrine 
Knelt an ancient man in prayer, 
And from the lamp a light divine 


Flung 4 halo round his hair. 
Vou. XIX. ‘ 2X 











Dike Phtanta, the Regicide. 
His face with early woe was Wari, _ 
But his lofty = might tell, 
That that monk fought in the Christian van, 
When the Creseent by Solyma fell. 


He rose, and his weak and withér’d hand 
Was as if he still ’d the sword. 

His look was the loo old command, 
When he moved like the battle’s lord! 


“ Duke Phranza, this night have I wéaried Heaven 
To save thee from thy deom ; 
Thy life to an old man’s prayers is given, 
ow welcome my bed in the tomb !” 


He led him through a proud alcove, 
Where all was midnight shade ; 

But the waning moon through the loop above 
Upon standard and armour play’d. 


“ Duke Phranza,” sigh’d the mah of God, 
“* What is life but a path to the grave ; 

A path, that in sorrow and thorns must be trod 
Alike by the king and the slave !” 


He led him by 2 sculptured hall, 
Still rich with the rose’s perfume, 
And vases of gold were by the wall, 
"Twas that midnight’s banquet room. 


# My son,” and his voice sank sad and low, 
“* Beware of mortal pride ; 

What are crowns but bubbles in the flow 
Of Time’s resistless tide ! 


“ Now, praise to high Heaveh—Our course is done.” 
He oped an ivory door, 

And Duke Phranza beheld the sinking moon 
On the broad Prepontic shore. , 


But there smote the air a distant shriek, 
*T was woman’s agony } ’ 

Back rush’d, like @ lion roused, the Greek, 
For he knew that fearful cry ! 


He burst the door ; a lifted sword 
Flash’d broad in a.cresset’s flame ; 

Then a woman knelt before Empire’s Lord ! 
To save her from her shame. , 


As the Greek upo’ : $ 
Round flash’d the falchion’s massive swing, 


But the dagger’s point was true: 


A moment’s desperate strife—a erdsp— 
A bound from earth—a groan ! 

There lies the blood has choked his gasp, 
The master of the throne! 


On the dead gazed the silent conqueror, 
On the gore, as it crimson’d his feet ; 

But, is it a phantom that springs from the floor, 
Then rushes his kiss to meet! 
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“ Come death, come life, o: while hon vt nigh 5° 
On her bosom the soldier sigh’d, 
« Thow'rt sweater this hour to shy saben ae, 
Than when he first made thee 


Bus the nelle, Mek gowo eniiien Set, 

Re ey mn pr i 

And pointed, where danced on mm t 
-sculptured barge. 


A golden 


And on the sweet lady he flung a robe, 
Worth the ransom of a king ; 

Twas broider’d with golden sceptre and globe, 
Beneath the eagle's wing. 


“‘ Now speed thee on, my gillent chief, 
And speed thee, my lovely one, 

As I saw thy beauty come here in grief, 
In gladness I see thee gone.” 


But Duke Phranza press’d his quivering hand, 
And his sig tore! Ls @ tear; 

“< Oh, father, leave this evil land, 
This house of guilt and fear.” 


But the old man turn’d, and he gazed on the dead, 
And he flung himself on his knee ; 

And. if ever true prayer to Heaven was sped, 
‘Dead monarch, ‘twas sped for thee. 


“‘ Now, now:for our hills!” In sprang the Monk, 
They loosed the silken sail ; 

And, ere the moon on the wave had sunk, | 
They were far on the wings of the gale! 


wwe6-: 





MY FIRST AND LAST PLAY. 
From Mansie Wauch’s Autobiography. 
Gut cam the gudeman, aad laigh he louted ; 
‘Out cam the gudewife, and heigh she shouted ; 


And a’ the. town-neighbours gather'd about it ; 
As:there lay I, I tow. 
“Old Song. 


» though Lsay it myself,.the 
woo oe 
than ane brought their callants tome, 


the billof “An s 
eg pag baa 
Oring 0, Yad or | 


Tur time of Tammie Bodkin’s 
prenticeship ‘being nearly worn 
through, it behoved tue, as @ man ate 
tentive to business, and the interests 
of my family, to cast my e’en around 
me in \ of a callant to fill his 


place, as it is. customary in our trade 
‘fer young men, — —_ time .is 
out, taking a year 
in Hadinburgh, to per on in the 
mair intricate branches of the busi- 
-ness, and learn the newest manner of 
‘the French and London fashions, by 
claith for the young advocates, 
students, and the. rest of 


ymanship h 
seemed jmair exactly cut. out ; 


regular time, yet not wishing 


ge I -thocht best no. to-f 


and make choice of. me 


urry, @ 
purpose. ‘In:the course. of a few wee 
three or four cast up, among whor 
was a-laddie, of Ben eens mae 
monger, and.a son of William 


lings, sheshabenst to ayo he 
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that wad fain hae putten his blackit- 

bit creature with the ae ee 

under my wing ; but I aye lookit to 

ility in these matters ; so 

was I when I got the offer of 

s hen Glen—But more of this in 
half-a-minute. 

I must say I was glad of ony feasi- 
ble excuse to make to the sweep, to 
get quit of him and his laddie, the fa- 
ther being a drucken ne’er-do-weel, 
that I wonder didna fa’ lang ere this 
time of day from some chumley-head, 
and get his neck broken: So I tell’t 
him at lang and last, when he came 

ing into my shop, plaguing me 
every time he » that I had fittit 
amysel ; and that there wad be nae 
need of his taking the trouble to call 
again. Upon which he gaed his blackit 
neeve a desperate thump on the coun- 
ter, making the observe, that out of 
t for him I might have given 
his son the preference. Though I was 
a wee for an answer, I said 
to him, for want of a better, that ha- 
ving a timber-leg, he couldna weil 
creuk his hough to the labroad for 
our trade. 

** Hout, touts,” said Saunders, gi- 
ving his oa smack,—** Creuk hi 
though, ye body you! Do ye think his 
pr od ?—That'll 
no pass.” 

I was a wee dumb-foundered at 
this cleverness. So I said, mair on my 
—— True, true, Saunders, but 

e’s ower little.” 

** Ower little, and be hanged to 
ye!” cried the disrespectful fellow, 

wheeling about on his heel, as he 
graspit the sneck of the shop-door, 
and gaed a girn that showed the only 
clean pairts of his body, to wit, the 
whites o’ his een, and his sharp teeth, 
-—** Ower little !—Pu, pu !—He’s like 
the blackamoor’s pig, then, Maister 
Wauch,—he’s like the blackamore’s 
pig,—he may be ver’ leetle, but he be 
tam ould ;” and with this he showed 
‘his back, clapping the door at his tail 
without ‘swish ing a good day ; and I 
am scarcely sorry when I confess, that 
‘T never cuttit claith for either father 
or’son from that day to this ane, the 
‘losing of such a customer being no 
great matter at best, and amaist clear 
“gain, compared wi’ saddling mysell 
'wi''a callant with only ae ee and ae 
’ leg, the tane having fa’en a victim to 
the dregs of the measles, and the ither 
having been harled aff wi’ a farmer’s 


canna screw 
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[March, 
threshing-mill. However, I got my- 
sell properly suited—but ye shall hear. 

Qur neighbour Mrs Grassie, a wi- 
dow woman, unco intimate wi’ our 
wife, and very attentive to Benjie 
when he had the chincough, had a far- 
away cousin o’ the name o’ Glen, that 
haddit out amang the howes of the 
Lammermoor hills,—a distant part of 
the country, ye observe. Auld Glen, 
a decent-looking body of a creature, 
had come in wi’ his sheltie, about some 
private matters of business—such as 
the buying of a horse, or something 
to that effect, where he could best fa’ 
in wi't, either at our fair, or the Grass- 
market, or sic like ; so he had up-pit- 
ting free of expense from Mrs Grassie, 
on account of his relationship, Glen 
being second cousin to Mrs Grassie’s 
brither’s wife, which is deceased. I 
might, indeed, have mentioned, that 
our neighbour hersell had been twice 
married, and had the misery of seeing 
out baith her gudemen ; but sic was 
the will of fate, and she boor up with 
perfect resignation. 

Having made a bit warm dinner 
ready, for she was a tidy body, and 
kent what was what, she thought she 
coudna do better than ask in a repu- 
table neighbour to help her friend to 
eat it, and take a cheerer wi’ him; 
as, maybe, being a stranger like, he 
wouldna like to use the freedom of 
drinking by himsell,—a custom which 
is ‘at the best an unsocial ane,—espe- 
cially wi’ nane but women-folk near 
him, so she did me the honour to make 
choice of me—though I say’t, wha 
shouldna say’t ;—and when we got our 
jug filled for the second time, and 
began to grow better acquairited, ye 
would just wonder to see how we 

e merry, and crackit away just 
like twa pen-guns. I asked him, 
ye see, about sheep and cows, and 
corn and hay, and ploughing and 
thrashing, and horses and carts, and 
fallow land, and lambing-time, and 
ea and making a war’ butter, 
an oy , and curin e sture 
die, and mo and ~ batts, 
and sic like ;—and he, in his turn, 
made enqueery regarding broad and 
narrow claith, Kilmarnock cowls, 
worsted comforters, Shetland hose, 
mittens, leather-caps, stuffing and 
padding, a and mule-buttons, 
5 y et-linings, serge, twist, 
uskzeny dhaping and sewing, back- 
splaying, rund-goosing, measuring, 
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and all the ither particulars belanging 
to our trade, which he said, at lang 
and last, after we had jokit thegither, 
was @ power better ane than the farm- 


ng. 

% Yeshould mak yere son ane then,” 
said I, “‘ if ye think sae. Have ye ony 
bairns ?” 

“« Ye’ve het the nail on the head.— 
Od, man, if ye wasna sae far away, I 
would bind our auldest callant to your- 
sell, I’m sae weel pleased wi’ yere gen- 
tlemany manners. But I’m speaking 
havers.” 

«¢ Havers here or havers there, 
what,” said I, “‘ is to prevent ye 
boarding him, at a cheap rate, either 
wi’ our friend Mrs Grassie, or wi’ the 
wife? Either of the twa wad be a sort 
of mother till him.” 

** Deed, I daur say wou’d they,” 
answered Maister Glen, stroking his 
chin, which was gey rough, and had- 
na got a clean sin Sunday, having had 
four days of sheer growth,—our meet- 
ing, ye'll observe by this, being on the 
Thursday afternoon,—‘* Deed would 
they.—Od, I maun speak to the mis- 
tress about it.” 

Qn the-head of this we had anither 
jug, three being cannie, after which we 
were baith a wee tozy-mozy; so I 
daursay Mrs Grassie saw plainly that 
we were getting into a state where we 
wad not easily make a halt ; so, with- 
out letting on, she brought in the tea- 
things before us, and showed us a 
play-bill, to tell us that a company of 
strolling play-actors had come in a 
body in the morning, with a haill cart- 
ful of scenery and grand dresses ; and 
were to. make an exhibition at seven 
o'clock, at the ransom of a shilling a- 
head, in Laird Wheatley’s barn. 

Mony a time and often had I heard 
of play-acting, and of players making 
themselves kings and queens, and say- 
ing a t many wonderful things ; 
but I had never before an opportunity 
of ing mysell a witness to the 
truth of these hearsays. So Maister 
Glen, being as-fu’ of nonsense, and as 
fain to have his curiosity gratified, we 
took upon us the stout resolution to 
gang out thegither, he offering to treat 
me, and I determined to rin the risk 
of Maister Wiggie our minister's re- 
buke, for the transgression, hoping it 
would make nae lasting impression on 
his mind, being for the first and only 
time. Folks shouldna at a’ times be 
ower scrupulous. — 


My First and Last Play. 


3 
After paying.our m atthe door, 
never, while I live and breathe, will I 
forget what we saw and heard that 
night ; it just looks to me, by all the 
world, when I think on’t, like a fairy 
dream. The place was crowded to the 
ee ; Maister Glen and me having near- 
ly got our ribs dung in before we fand 
a seat, and them behint were obliged 
to mount the back benches to get a 
sight. Right to the fore-hand of us 
was a large green curtain, some five 
or six ells wide, a guid deal the waur of 
the wear, having seen service — 
twa three simmers ; and, just in the 
front of it, were eight or ten penny 
candles stuck in a board fastened to 
the ground, to let us see the players’ 
feet, like, when they came on the stage, 
and even before they came on the stage, 
for the curtain being scrimpitin length, 
we saw legs and feet moving behind 
the scenes — neatly ; while twa 
blind fiddlers they had brought with 
them played the bonniest ye ever 
heard. Odd, the very music was worth 
a sixpence of itsell. 
The place, as I said before, was 
choke full, just to excess ; so that ane 
could scarcely breathe. Indeed I ne 
ver saw ony pairt sae crowded, not 
even at a tent-preaching, when Mr 
Roarer was giving his discourses on 
the Building of Solomon’s Temple. 
We were obligated to have the win- 
dows opened for a mouthful of fresh 
air, the barn being as close as a baker's 
oven, my neighbour and me fanning 
our red faces wi’ our hats, to keep us 
cool ; and, though all were half stewed, 
we had the worst o’t, the toddy we 
had ta’en having fermented the blood 
of our bodies into a perfect fever. 
Just at the time that the twa blind 
fiddlers were playing the Downfall of 


Paris, a ha rang, and u 

the green curtain ; being hauled’ t0 
the ceiling, as I observed wi’ the tail 
of my ee, by a birkie at the side, that 
had haud of a rope. So, on the music 
stopping, and all becoming as still as 
that you might have heard a pin fall, 
in comes a decent old gentleman at his 
leisure, weil powdered, wi’ an auld-fa- 
shioned coat on, waist-coat with flap- 
pockets, brown breeches with buckles 
at the knees, and silk stockings with 
red gushats on a blue ground.’ I ne- 
ver saw a man in sic distress; he 
stampit about, and better stampitabout, 
dadding the end of his staff on the 
ground, and imploring all the powers 
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yearth to help him to 
find out his tun-awa’ ees that 
peaia, that heppt er 
tain, it 
bedroom-window, 
2 o’ stairs. Every father 
of a family maun hae felt for 
aman in his situation, thus to be rub- 
bit of his dear bairn, and an only 
daughter too, as he tellt us owre and 
owre again, as the saut saut tears ran 
ing down his withered face, and 
be se his — 
napkin. But, ye-ken, 
the thing was absurd to suppose that 
we sh ken onything about the 
matter, having never seen either him 
or his daughter between the een afore, 
and no kenning them by headmark ; 
so,'though we sympathized with ‘him, 
as folks 0 ‘to do wi’ a fellow-crea-~ 
ture in affliction, we thought it best 
to/haud our tongues, to see what might 
cast up’better than he expected. So 
out he stumping at the ither 
side, determined, he'said, to find them 
out, h he should follow them to 
theworld’send, Johnny Groat’s House, 
or something to that effect. 

‘Hardly ‘was his back turned, and 
amaist before ye could cry Jack Robi- 
son,.in comes the birkie and the very 

ung leddy the auld gentleman descri- 

, arm and arm thegither, smoodg- 
ing and lauching like daft. Dog on 
it! sit was a'shameless piece of busi- 
ness. As true as death, before all the 
croud of folk, he pat his arm round 
her waist, and caad her his sweet- 
tie aad tae and poate, and _— 
, everything that is sweet. I 
they. had been aaien in a closs the- 
gither on a Friday night, they could- 
na hae said mair to ane anither, or 
gaen greater lengths. I thought sich 
shame to be an ee-witness to sic on- 
goings, that I was obliged at last to 
up my hat afore my face, and 
look down ; though, for a’ that, the 
young lad, to be sich a blackguard as 
is conduct showed, was weil enough 
faured, and had a guid coat to his 
back, wi’ double gilt buttons, and fa- 
shionable lapells, to say little 0’ a 
very weil-made pair of buckskins, a 
little the waur o’ the wear to be sure, 
but which, if they had been weil 
cleaned, would hae lookit amaist as 
gude’as new. How they had come 
we never , a8 we neither 
saw chaise nor gig ; but, from his ha- 
ving*spurs on his boots, it is mair 


lendered 
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than likely that : had lightit at 
the back-door of the Ber frae ia horse, 
she riding on a pad behint him may- 
be, with her hand round his waist. 

The faither lookit to be a rich auld 
bool, baith from his manner of speak- 
ing, and the rewards he seemed to of- 
fer for the apprehension of his daugh- 
ter; but, to be sure, when so man 
of us were present that ed anegeel 
right to the spulzie, it wadna be a great 
deal a thousand pounds when divided, 
still it was worth the looking after; so 
we just bidit a wee. 

Things were brought to a hearing, 
howsomever, sooner than either them- 
sells, I daur say, or onybody else-pre- 
sent, seemed to hae the least glim 
of ; for, just in the middle of their 
goings-on, the sound of a coming fit 
was heard, and the lassie taking -guilt 
to her, cried out, “‘ Hide me, hideme, 
for the sake of gudeness, for yonder 
comes my old father !” 

Nae sooner said than done. In-he 
stappit her into a closet ; and, after 
shutting the door on her, hezat down 
upon a chair, pretending to be 
ina moment. The auld faither came 
bouncing in, and seeing the fellow as 
sound as a tap, he ran forrit and. gaed 
him sich a shake, as if he wad hae 
shooken him a’ sundry, which sune 
er peer wipes as fast as che 

steekit them. After blackguard- 

ing the chield at no allowance, cursing 
him up hill and down dale, and caa- 
ing him every name but a gentleman, 
he ee, — his rate and 
ipping hi e cuff o’ the neck, 
Salil doiee chat Sop’ ed tmpiie. of. hie 
daughter. Never since I was born did 
I ever see sich brazen-faced impu- 
dence! The rascal had the brass to 
say at ance, that he hadna seen word 
or wittens of his ter fora month, 
though mair than a hundred folk sit- 
ting in his company had seen. him 
dauting her with his arm round her 
jimpy waist, not five minutes before. 
As a man, asa father, as an elder of 
our kirk, my corruption was raised, for 
aye hated leeing, as a puir cowardly 
sin, and an inbreak on the ‘ten com-< 
mandments ; and I fand my neebour, 
Mr Glen, fidgetting on the seat as weel 


-as:me ; so I thocht, that whaeverspoke 


first, wad hae the best right to: be en- 
titled to the reward ; whereupon, just as 
he was in the act of rising up, I took 
the word out. of his mouth, saying, 
‘¢ Dinna believe him, auld gentleman 
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—dinna believe him, friend ; he’s tell- 
ing a pareel of lees. Never saw her 
for a month! It’s no worth arguing, 
or caaing witnesses ; just open that 
press door, and ye'll see whether I’m 
speaking truth or no.” 

The auld man stared, and lookit 
dumb-foundered ; and the young man, 
instead of rinning forrit wi his double 
nieves to strike me, the only thing I 
was feared for, began a lauching, as if I 
had dune him a gude turn. But never 
since I had a being, did I ever witness 
sich an ar and noise as immediate- 
ly took place. The haill house was sae 
glad that the scoundrel had been ex- 

that they set up siccan a roar o’ 
auchter, and thumpit away at siccan a 
rate at the boards wi’ their feet, that at 
lang and last, wi’ pushing, and fidget- 
ting, and hadding their sides, down 
fell the place they ca’ the gallery, a’ 
the folk in’t being hurl’d tapsy-tur- 
vy, head foremost amang the saw-dust 
on the floor below; their guffawing 
sune being turned to howling, ilka ane 
crying louder than anither at the tap 
note of their voices, “‘ Murder ! mur- 
der! haud aff me ; murder! my ribs 
are in; murder! I’m killed—I’m 
payer !” and ither lamentations to 
t effect ; so that 2 rush to the door 
took place, in which everything was 
overturned—the door-keeper being 
wheeled away like wildfire—the furms 
strampit to pieces—the lights knockit 
out—and the twa blind fiddlers dung 
head foremost ower the stage, the bass 
fiddle cracking like thunder at every 
bruise. Siccan tearing, and swearing, 
and tumbling, and squeeling, was 
never witnessed in the memory of man, 
sin the building of Babel ; legs being 
likely to be broken, sides staved in, een 
knocked out, and lives lost ; there be- 
ing only ae door, and that a sma’ ane ; 
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so that, when we had been earried aff 
our feet that length, my wind was 
fairly gane, and a sick dwam cam 
ower me, lights of a’ manner of co- 
lours, red, blue, green, and orange, 
dancing before me, that enti 
prived me o° common sense, till, on 
opening my een in the dark, I fand 
mysell leaning wi’ my braid side 
ainst the wa’ on the opposite side of 
e close. It was some time before F 
mindit what had happened ; so, dread 
ing scaith, I fand first the ae arm, and 
then the ither, to see if they were 
broken—ayne my head—and syne 
baith o’ my legs; but a’, as weel as 
I could discover, was skin-hale and 
scart-free. On perceiving which, my’ 
joy was without bounds, having a 
great notion that I had been killed on, 
the spot. So E reached round my hand, 
very thankfully, to tak out my pocket- 
napkin, to gie my brow a hs; we when 
lo and behold the tail of my Sunday’s 
coat was fairly aff an’ away, dockit by 
the haunch buttons. 
Sae muckle for plays and play-dct< 
ors—the first and last, I trust in + 
that I shall ever see. But indeed I 
could expect nae better, after the 
warning that Maister Wiggie had mair 
than ance gien us frae the pupit on the 
subject ; sae, instead of getting mt 
grand reward for finding the aul 
man’s daughter, the haill covey o° 
them, aie tlie than a set of swin- 
dlers, took leg-bail, and made that 
very night @ moonlight flitting; and 
Johnny Hammer, honest man, that 
had wrought frae sunrise to sunset, for 
twa days, fitting up their place by con- 
tract, instead of being weel paid for his 
trouble, as he deserved, got naethi 
left him but a ruckle of fis ain gui 
deals, a’ dung to shivers. 





MORE LAST WORDS OF SHERIDAN. 


Mr Epiror, 

On the whole, you have treated 
Sheridan handsomely mnsteh made a 
fair distinction between his bright 
days and his black ones, between the 
time when wit’came of itself, and the 
time when he was obliged to send for 
it. But let me say one word for what 
the world thinks the least defensible 
point about him. His payability. He 
1s, of course, written down as little 


better than a very pleasant swindler, 


whose p was to no man a 
shilling, a) ase he anil Gat off with 
a joke, and whose life was a long trick 
worthy of the best of his own Jews. 
Now, you may rely upon my know- 
ledge of the fact, that there was no 
man more paying than Sheridan, when 
he had a shilling in his possession ; 
that he actually was always paying, 
and in many instances, through mere 
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at being dunned, has paid the 
pnp ch on and over.. The more 
impudent demand was, as might be 
expected, the first paid ; and impu- 
dence was so no oriously effective with 
this very sensitive man, that it habi- 
tually swept away his means of dis- 
charging the true creditor. . 

It is allowed, that he was unfit for 
all business that required punctuality, 
accuracy, or economy ; in short, that 
he was what so many men are, a bad 
man of business, and this even went 
so far, that he is said to have never 
kept a receipt nor akey! Yet, to what 
did the debts of this proverb of waste- 
fulness and dishonesty amount at last > 
Why, to the inordinate sum of five 
thousand pounds! There are five thou- 
sand very honest and well-charactered 
gentlemen in the realmg who would 
think themselves the luckiest fellows 
alive to find their debts cleared down 
to five thousand pounds.* 

As to his personal liberality, which 
you seem to doubt, the question is not 
easily answered. The most liberal 
are seldom those whose bounty is the 
most easily traced. It even becomes 
a maxim, that the most public givers 
are the least liberal. But so far as I 
can ascertain, Sheridan was charitable, 
and frequently destitute as he was of 
money from his struggling theatre, he 
did his best to relieve those who came 
in his way. Theatrical life is miser- 
ably fertile in such applications, and 
we should have heard heavier com- 

laints of the hardness of his heart, if 
e had rejected the tenth part of his 
applicants. 

But his public life is more tangible. 
You altogether doubt his capability of 
any political nobleness. ‘The man who 
has seen what public life is made of, 
may well be inclined to doubt the ex- 
istence of any one generous, manly, or 
independent feeling in that school. 
When every rmaan isstruggling for him- 
self, selfishness becomes, from a prin- 
ciple of policy, a principle of nature. 
It must have been a powerful, original 
repulsion to bowing the neck, that 
makes any man stand straight under 
the heavy harness of party. 

But can we forget the Mutiny at 
tHE Nore? The nation in anxiety 
and terror, the Ministry appalled and 
wavering in the sight of the most for- 
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midable catastrophe that had ever 
threatened England. The igs ex- 
ulting in the prospect of the of 
Ministers, even though they fell with 
the national ruin. Fox, like another 
leading spirit of evil, lifting his crest, 
and triumphing in the success of his 
temptation ! Then came forward She- 
ridan ; in the face of his party, in de- 
fiance of his party, in the full cx 
sure to sneers and cries of dereliction 
and tergiversation, he declared, that 
in such a time the old bonds and prin- 
ciples of parliamentary opposition 
should not lie on the mind of any ho- 
nourable man ; he stood forth “ among 
the faithless, faithful only found ;” 
avowed that, notwithstanding his: 
continued and full recognition of all 
his old friendships and pledges, he 
could for the time see no difference 
between the sides of the House, no 
party but the country ; and offered his 
services to any man who would save 
it. These were not things done in a 
corner. They are public documents, 
to be found in the records of the time, 
and at that period they were acknow- 
ledged by the unanimous gratitude of 
the empire. They make no figure in 
the pages of his biographer. But they 
have an honour that will be as perma- 
nent, in the hearts of his countrymen. 
The independence, spirit, and dis- 
dain of all hypocritical party clamour 
in the very crisis of the country, un- 
doubtedly gave the turn to the time. 
I will not say, that the empire must 
have perished without him; nor even 
that the Ministry might not have felt 
themselves strong enough in public 
confidence, to have taken every mea 
sure that subsequently extinguished 
the mutiny. But I limit myself to the 
plainest and simplest facts, that there 
was infinite public consternation at 
the sight of this novel hazard ; that 
the Ministry were perplexed by thie 
fear that the evil was not confined to 
the fleet, but might be but the first 
explosion of a series of revolutionary 
convulsions ; that they looked to una- 
nimity in the House, to strengthen 
the executive ; and that in the House 
they found scorn, exultation, and re- 
sistance on the part of the Whigs ; 
till Sheridan, in what I will persist in 
believing the nobleness of his nature, 
and the spirit of native fearlessness and 





* What! worse than nothing ?—C. N. 
15 
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patriotism, walked forth from their 
ranks, to offer himself to the public 
service, and shamed his colleagues 
into following him. 
His wit is more easily disputed 
Yet, in an age when every man was 
emulous of conversational brilliancy, 
what man equalled him? How infinitely 
m are the relics of the Selwyns, 
Walpoles, Hares, Tookes, and Towns- 
hends, to the heap of negligent and 
unassorted splendours that Sheridan 
has left behind him! His published 
bon-mots are the least of this careless 
treasure, which lies scattered among 
the memories of his perishing compa- 
nions. His day, too, was remarkable 
for theatrical rivalry, by a higher class 
than have since attempted to sustain 
the falling honours of the stage. Bur- 


goyne, Andrews, eam Cumber- 


- land, and others of fortune, fashion, 
and scholarship,—yet which of them 
came within bow-shot of this humbly 
born, unfashionably bred, and indigent 
man, even in his youth ? 
His plays are as vivid this moment 
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as they were the hour came 
sparkling from his pen. Cen ei be 
said of any of his contemporaries ?— 
competitors he had none. 

His great political crime was, that 
he flung the Whigs out of the saddle, 
into which they have never been able 
to clamber since. There are many, 
however, who will not look upon this 
as an inexpiable sin. He threw into 
contempt a little cabal of aristocratic 
insolence, that in their moderation 
would not have left the King the ap- 

intment of a turnspit in his own 

yn, they insiouted» degraded trafic 
eyes, instituted a 
for pension and place in the House- 
hold ; they were detected, scorned, 
driven out, and this was done by She- 
ridan! This was his crime. But a 
pp like this —_ to be inseri 4 
on his grave, and the panegyric wi 
outlast the fleeting cy prejudiced 
opinions of any man who attempts to 
strike his < through the memory of 
Brinsley Sheridan. ee 





NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK.* 


LanpLussers like us have no busi- 
ness to write Naval Sketches ; but per- 
haps it may be in our power to review 
Naval Sketches tolerably well, nay, bet- 
ter than any seaman in the fleet. The 
British critic-tar would astound and 
perplex the reader by his profusion of 
nautical terminology, and set himcom- 
pletely adrift. We, in our comparative 
igtiorance of Neptune’s mother-tongue, 
must make use of our own land-lingo, 
more or less generally understood 
ashore. Besides, seaman’s wit, ex- 
cept in original composition, is apt to 
take aback the sails of a landsman’s 
imagination. Authors, in general, re- 
view their own books very ably ; wit- 
ness our periodical literature. Yet we 
could bet a trifle, that the clever Cap- 
tain now before us could no more keep 
his book in the mind’s eye, without 
making lee-way, than we could wear 
his ship in a gale, without carrying 


. 
away every stick. In all probability, 
the caw cnaneheiaiaaktaa now 
ventured on are i and mis- 
applied ; yet how expressive! Leta 
coxswain criticise, and he will curse us 
down to the lowest depths of the bread~ 
room ; but “ all the ladies now on 
land” will admire our genius, and own 
that no subject comes amiss to the | 
Editor of Ebony. 

There, now, is the writer of our 
Man-of-War’s-Man—as able-bodied 
and able-minded a seaman as ever - 
furled a top-gallant-sail ; yet could he 
write a critical article about his own 
he ? Not he indeed. He “ee 
orthwith begin ‘“‘ spinning a long 
yarn,” and then dais ant a load of 
canvass on Maga, that he would run 
her down, head-foremost, in deep wa- 
ter, till the oe 7 tt 7 the 
main, wou isappear like a flyin 
fish in the foam. But set Sint on 
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board the Tottumfog, and he keeps 
her “large” before the gale of popular 
favour. 

Smollett described sea-lifegloriously, 
for Smollett was a seaman. He was 
up to the whole thing, and Bowling, 
Crawley, Pipes, and Trunnion, are tars 
from pig-tail to pumps. You forget 
when you go on with the sur- 
geon, that there is any land. You 
eel as if you had been afloat all your 
days, and you have only to put out 
your tongue to catch the lingo. His 
very boxing bouts on board ship are 
entirely different from those on shore ; 
as you will see, by comparing Ran- 
dom’s set-to with Crawley (not you 
Rump-Steak of the London ring, 
with Strap’s turn-up in town. Smol- 
lett, no doubt, was up to the rigging 
in all its cordage; but it is with the 
crew rather than the vessel that he 
deals F and bs delusion is com _' 
-You forgive the press-gang that - 
ed you away from the co and swing 
yourself asleep in your hammock, for- 
getful of wife and children. But Smol- 
lett wrote in a bitter spirit, and even 
in the intense truth of his picture, you 
desiderate that simple heroism that you 
unwillingly believe can ever be absent 
from a British man-of-war. Thewhole 


is a satire—yet even ina satire we can- 
not but love the sons of the ocean. 


Cooper, the American novelist, a 
man of unquestionable genius, and 
himself a naval officer, (whether like 
our author an officer of rank, we know 
not,) has given us some spirited, even 
splendid, pictures of naval life. His 
individual characters are all somewhat 
exaggerated, which is a great pity, for 
they are well conceived and contrast- 
ed ; but his descriptions of all sorts of 
manceuvres, in all sorts of weather, 
and at all hours of day and night, are 
at once truly nautical, and eral poe- 
tical. We never were more interested 
in our lives than in his account of the 
escape (after a running fight) of the 
American frigate and sloop from one 
of his Majesty’s squadrons. The bear- 
ing of a ninety-four-gun ship, 
though a stormy and clouded night, 
is magnificent. C exults, as he 
ought to do, in the glory of the Ame- 
rican Stars ; yet he is not unjust to the 
character of our navy, and there is no- 
thing about him of the braggadocio. 
He has doubtless been both in battle 
and in wreck, and is a man that would 
despise a cork-jacket. We hope he has 
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not a wooden leg—but if he has, may 
he dot and go on for half a century. 
He seems 4 man worthy of having 
sailed with Decatur. 

But, Allan Cunninghame, Allan 
Cunninghame, why must you have the 
ambition to meddle with the history, 
real or fictitious, of Paul Jones? You 
may have occasionally braved the dan- 
gers of the Solway Frith ; in smack or 
smuggler, sailed from Dumfries to 
Skimburness, or even served for a day 
on board a herring-man, in the navy of 
the Isle of Man.* But what will -be- 
come of you when you have to fight 
on paper the due] of the Serapis and 
the Bon-homme Richard ? Why, you 
write at the best like a Horse-ma- 
rine. In that beautiful song of yours, 
‘* A wet sheet and a flowing sea,”—you 
absolutely know no more than a tailor 
the meaning of the word “ sheet.” You 
think ita sail, and so do all land-lub- 
ber bards ; but it is no such thing, as 
you may learn from the skipper of any 
dirt-gabbert ; and,—nay, Allan, how 
could you, with your eyes open, main- 
tain, that when a ship sails from an 
English port, “‘ and the billow follows 
free,” that she can “ leave England 
on the lee ?” The thing is impossible. 
To have done that, in any sense, your 
ship should have been on a wind. Be- 
sides, to,“‘ leave England on the lee,” 
would be no easy job in any wind 
that ever blew ; for, while part of Eng- 
land was to leeward, part, we presume, 
would be to windward ; and, finally, 
“* on the Jee” is not a nautical expres- 
sion at all; nor, if it were changed 
into one, would it s what you in- 
tend to say,—that the shore seemed to 
drop astern.: Now, Allan Cunning- 
hame, if you cannot write three lines 
of verse about a boat, without pepe 
trating all manner of blunders, what 
is to become of you when America 
shows “ the little bit of striped bunt- 
ing,” and the meteor-flag of England 
braves the battle and the breeze : 

Allan Cunninghame knows our ad- 
miration of his genius, and our affec- 
tion for himself ; but the above diatribe 
dribbled from our pen, as we thought 
of the most absurd contempt with ~ 
which, in his “ Scottish Songs,” he 
chooses to treat Dibdin. Dibdin knew 
nothing, forsooth, of ships, or sailors’ 
souls, or sailors’ slang! Thank you for 
that, Allan—we owe you one. Why 
the devil, then, are his thousand and 
one songs the delight of the whole 
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British navy, and constantly heard 
below decks, in every man-of-war 
afloat? The shepherds of thesea must 
be allowed to understand their own 
pastoral doric, and Charles Dibdin is 
their Allan Ramsay.- Both may have 
made mistakes, but confound us if ei- 
ther of them was a Cockney. 

Having taken a slap, without any 
malice aforethought, at “ Honest Al- 
lan,” let us lay our hand civilly on 
Mr Southey’s shoulder. His Life of 
Lord Nelson is a better Admiral’s Ma- 
nual than his friend Mr Coleridge’s 
Manual is a statesman’s ; yet we doubt 
if either will be much read by people 
who are employed near the helm. Mr 
Southey manages nautical phrases very 
adroitly—but you see the landsman in 
every page. He describes a hundred 
things about a ship or a fleet enga- 
ging, or in line-of-battle, which no 
seaman would ever allude to; and thus, 
by keeping somewhat ostentatiously 
to the letter, loses hold of the spirit. 
This we say on the authority of an 
Admiral, who (then a captain) fought 
a ship at Trafalgar. And nobody in- 
deed can read his volumes, and then 
a few es of the Naval Chronicle, 
without feeling the difference. Nei- 
ther is Mr Southey a good hand at de- 
scribing a land-battle, or at sketching 
a campaign. Let Sir Walter alone for 
that—he has both the eye and soul of 
a soldier. 

Campbell has written the two fi- 
nest sea-songs in the world. Yet 
*“‘ Ye Mariners of England” might, 
we think, have been all that it is, and 
more an Ode of the Sea. The language 
is too much that of pure poetry, and 
he dreads the familiarity of nautical 
expression. Naval men, except they 
have a strong feeling of poetry, rarely 
feel that strain as.a landsman might 
expect, and it is utterly unknown be- 
low decks. A very few of the finest 
sea words would have giorified it ex- 
ceedingly. ‘* The meteor oe fur Eng- 
land” burning in the troubled night of 
danger, is a grand image, and we are 
satisfied. But it is not nautical ;— 
and grand as the image is, no British 
poet should ever, in our opinion, speak 
of the flag of England but in the 
strictest language of the profession. 
There is the greatest sublimity in the 
very simplest expressions in common 
use respecting almost everything that 
regards the navy, and, above all, in 
everything regarding the flag. It would 
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also a from oné stanza, that a _ 
admirals have been in the practice of 
engaging in great fleet actions on a lee- 
shore ; and when Mr Campbell says, 
that “ Britannia needs no bulwarks; 
no towers along the steep,” he says 
what is not perfectly true ; nor does 
he give a good reason for it when he 
adds, “‘ her march is o’er the moun- 
tain wave, her home is on the deep.” 
For harbours should be, and are, pro- 
tected ‘by forts; and although it is 
allowable to say, that Britannia’s 
march is o’er the mountain wave,— 
meaning thereby that her fleets walk 
the ocean,—yet it is not allowable to 
say, in the same sense, that her “* home 
is on the deep ;” for her home is on 
the land, and London alone contains 
a million and a half of inhabitants. 
Depend upon it, these are not hyper- 
criticisms. We would most willingly 
live a thousand years in purgatory to 
have written that song ; but these are 
blemishes nevertheless, and the poem 
is not perfect.—What a discovery ! 

A thought struck us just now, to go 
over all the poets who. have poctized 
about the sea, and expose their blun- 
ders; but—we hear the whistle—so 
all hands on deck. r 

But what of the Naval Sketches ? 
Why, they are excellent—often ex-. 
tremely amusing-—the author is a ge- 
nuine son of a gun, and his volumes 
are worth purchasing. We shall, 
therefore, give two or three extracts, 
mingling off-hand remarks as we jog 
along, and thus manufacturing, by 
our joint wits, a concluding article al- 
most as entertaining as a Noctes.— 
The author’s chief object is to present 
the public with a view of the habits, 
manners, and peculiarities of the pro- 
fession. That is right ; and all man- 
kind will agree with him, “ that it is 
equally distinguished by the splen- 
dour of its achievements, and the ori- 
ginality of its character—at once the 
essential protector of our mercantile 
enterprise, the nurse of British inde- 
pendent feeling, and the constitution- 
al security of our maritime greatness, 
and national prosperity.” But the 
ee pag is not willing to confine him- 
self to that one on and glorious sub- 
ject,—(had he done so, how infinitely 

tter had been his volumes! 


but 

he must needs enter at ifto 

such ticklish questions as ‘‘ the re- 

dress of grievances,—the remedy of 

evils,—the suggestion of alteration or 
13 


~ 
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airs, should have come out 
with a first-rate octavo, full of facts 
and arguments, blazing away from 


every tier, and smashing the Admiral- 
pa just as Lord Exmouth and Sir 
the Algerie. But, by the frequent 
But, by the ent 
introduction of such topics, and at 
times when’you are no more looking 
for them than for a sudden sermon 
from Dr Stainier Clark, the amiable 
reader is so irritated, that he threatens 
to desert the “ Barky,” and leave the 
“¢ Skipper” to his own lugubrious and 
out-of-tempore meditations. He is a 
capital tongue at a tale or an anecdote ; 
and by tales and anecdotes might the 
*€ habits, manners, and larities 
of the profession” have been illustrated 
from stem to stern of his work. But 
no ; he will “ argufy the topic,” and 
involve you in the war of words. Of- 
ten when you are 
Aboard a ship, on some calm day, 
In sunshine sailing far away, 
Some glittering ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain, 
and you are on the best possible terms 
with masts and mariners, and forgetful 
of all the miseries of the mud-world, 
the author slaps you on the shoulder, 
and awakens you out of your billowy 
a, by loud ejaculations about 
«rot, club-houses, patronage, levee 
days, and the Quarterly Review. On 
one of those occasions, we flung him 
overboard, and as we were going at 
nine knots, were not without ho 


of the captain’s being drowned; but | 
ens ton fathoms, 


up he came bobbing, 
cocked hat and epaulettes, and 
turing a hen-coop thrown over by 
“ one of the young gentlemen,” he 
was picked up and restored to his Ma- 
jesty's service. We by no means say 
that he does not frequently treat the 
subject of grievance and reform with 
t spirit and vivacity ; but it is 
ne in a rambling ineffective way, 
and leaves ignorant people like us in 
utter doubt of the truth or falsehood 
of his serious , or jocular ecari- 
catures, But he has launched his book ; 
and we take her as we find her, be- 
lieving, that with all faults, she will 
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be found on the waters after many 
days. Her masts are rather taunt— 
she is somewhat crank, methinks, and 
rather too sharp in the bows—but she 
carries a good weather helm notwith- 
standing—the man at the wheel knows 
his duty decently well—so may she 
have a p rous cruise, and when 
she must be laid up in ordinary, may 
hers never be the disgrace of being 
metamorphosed into a Newgate and 
Old Bailey hulk. 

Now that we have suggested thesub- 
ject of grievance and reform, will the 
Captain allow us to give in a list p— 
‘¢ First-day-afloat” by a Middy is not 
a very good performance. There is 
no keeping in the character of the 
Middy, who, a daredevil at home and 
school, is a chicken-hearted blubberer 
in the barge and on board. And, al- 
though doubtless there may. be, and 
have been, such rum concerns as the 
lieutenant to whom he is consigned, 
yet such a figure and character is not 
an illustration of anything either pre- 
valent or iar, and we turn away 
from the ineffectual caricature. Yet 
the following is good— 


“ Although a mere boy, never shall I 
forget the overwhelming and indefinable 
impression made on my mind upon reach- 
ing this wonderful and stupendous float- 
ing structure, The immensity of the 
hull, height of the masts, and largeness 
of the sails, which had been loosened to 
dry, so far exceeded every anticipation I 
had formed, that I continued, unmindful 
of what was going on in the boat, to gaze 
on her in dumb amazement, until awa- 
kened from my stupor by the coxswain, 
who now gruffly exclaimed,—‘ Come, 
master! come! mount a’ reevo, ’less you 
mean to be boat-keeper.” 

“¢ The youngster, who had not opened 
his lips on the passage, now turned round 
to give vent to a repartee, which, from 
its homeliness, served materially to hum- 
ble him in my estimation.‘ Give us 
none o’ your jaw, Mr Jones,’ said this 
young Triton, scampering up with the 
black close at his heels. I now seized 
the side-rope,. and was assisted in my 
awkward attempt by the coxswain, who 
followed in my wake, no doubt looking- 
out for a ‘ slippery-bend.’ 

“ Being safely landed! on the quarter- 
deck of the frigate, I literally shrunk 
back through a feeling of intense’ admi- 
ration, approaching to awe, at the scene 
which presented itself; where nautical 
neatness, accurate arrangement, intricate 





1 « Landed on deck”—a nautical anomaly. 
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machinery, and moving masses of men 
completed the illusion, and overwhelmed 
the mind with the gigantic grandeur of 
the whole. 

“ As I cautiously stepped on the deck, 
my eyes attracted by the alternate white- 
ness of the planks and polished ebony of 
the parallel caulking, my ears were as- 
sailed by sounds which seemed to threat- 
en danger aloft, proceeding from the 
thunder-like claps of the shivering sails, 
as they hung in the brails, and flapped 
their huge wings in the wind.” 


The chapter on Naval Inventions is 
not worth a curse. It looks well to the 
eye—in the contents—Inman, Sep- 
pings, Captains Packenham, Phillips, 
Hayes, Burton, Truscott ; Lieutenant 
Halahan, &c. ; but the execution is 
most miserable, and evidently from an 
unscientific pen, that can only avoid 
blundering, by keeping to uninstruc- 
tive generalities. How differently 
would Naval Inventions have been 
handled by Croker or Barrow! An- 
other miserable chapter is that en- 
titled “‘ Naval Authors.” He proses 
away, in a style fifty times more tire- 
some than our own Introductory para- 
graph to this article, about the “‘ lite- 
rary productions” of Collingwood, 
Parry, Franklin, Lyon, Smith, Coch- 
rane, Hall, Goldsmith, and Heathcott 
—Marshall’s Biography, Naval Histo- 
ries—Inconsistencies, infidelities, and 
fallacies of James, &c. for about thirty 
pages, and not one word does he utter 
that any human being will ever be 
able to forget, for to remember a 
single syllable is impossible. This is 
mere book-making ; neither is it pe- 
culiarly becoming or graceful in an 
“ Officer of Rank” to sport reviewer of 
his brother-blues. It is taking the job 
out of the proper hands, and converting 
himself into what he so much fears 
and dislikes,—a critic. So, avast haul- 
ing there, Jack. 

The Club-house is what is techni- 
cally called “ a failure.” The carica- 
ture is not in the spirit of Cruikshanks 
—there is not even likeness—and the 
chapter is too stupid even for a Bore. 
A Bore is a thing that must be listen- 
ed to, just as a ghost is a thing that 
must be stared at, till your hair stand 
on end. But this chapter is not enun- 
ciable. We have been present at the 
Pr pnp mi it tried thrice, and 
fail. An elderly naval-officer, as brave 
and determined a man as ever gave 
’ orders through a speaking-trumpet— 
a lawyer famous for grinding the 
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alone mistressed the bottom of the 
fourth page. That abomination which 
the — ~ ther sag a tart ane isa 
great slobbering i ebate, or 
rather it may be omer K a “ sticket 
haggis,” which, to the dismay of all 
the diners, overflows the table from 
prow to poop, with a moving bog of 
the —_ — matter. 

But the most infer unishing 
place in the whole book “<4 e North- 
West i upwards of seventy 
dim frozen leagues long, for, on the 
lowest principle, we compte a league 
to the page. We have made the 
voyage, not with Parry, but Glass- 
cock ; and whatever the former may 
henceforth do, we now swear solemn- 
ly before the public, never again to 
accompany the latter officer on a 
voyage of discovery into the frozen 
regions. Such a dismal stagnation, 
rendered more so by the jests of men 
become desperate! But to drop all 
illustrative imagery, the chapter is a 
rank bad one, feeble, ignorant, and 
presumptuous, not worth payment, at 
the rate of three guineas a-sheet, by the 
Editor of the London Magazine. We 
do not wish to — harshly to the 
‘* Skipper,” for we love him heartily, as 
he see by and by ; but, confound 
him, why has.he ate so sneeringly. 
of Captain Lyon? He finds fault with 
that adimirable officer for saying “‘ M 
men.” The expression is full of kind- 
ness, affection, and pride; and we 
have only to hope, that if ever our friend 
finds himself on the verge of death 
and destruction, as Captain Lyon did, 
he will behave with equal fortitude 
and resignation—will, by a spirit as 
pious and unfaltering, support the 
courage of his crew—and if he and his 
ship saved by a gracious Provi- 
dence, — he wi — the — 
ance in wo of 
him as an officer, Pps, te a Chris 
tian. 

Finally, and to jump from real dis- 
leasure into nciaminenel banter, 
is not the author sensible, now that 
we whisper it into his ear, of his pro- 
digious vanity in anticipating the stric- 
tures of the Quarterly and Edinb 
lea! He ga ha with the mil- 
ionth repetition of that poorest of all 
measures for disarming the critic—a 
review by way of anticipation. Mere 
drivelling—and the Captain must have 
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dined that day with a rejected con- 
tributor. It is two hundred and fifty 
thousand chances to one against a no- 
tice of the Naval Sketches in either 
of these periodicals—a million to one 
against a notice in both. And should 
it so turn out, nevertheless, that the 
—— is taken up by Lockhart or 
Jeffrey, then he may depend upon be- 
ing slumped into a gross, and dis- 
patched in way of allusion, or perha 
sentto Coventry in that roomy old Dili- 
gence, the Single Paragraph. Towards 
none of the other periodicals does Com- 
modore Pompous deign one word even 
of contempt ; and he manifestly con- 
siders them as so many proas armed 
but with a single pattarero—a whole 
fleet of whom he will run down or 
break like bubbles in his hundred-and- 
ten-gun ship. By all this foolish up- 
- holding of his knowledge-box, bring- 
ing it back so as to make his nose per- 
i to the line of the horizon 
and of his own face, he placeth him- 
self in a position so irresistibly ludi- 
crous, that all landsmen must laugh, 
and, could they but see him, the whole 
fleet. Why, to take the altitude of 
such a giant with a quadrant, where 
could a trigonometrician find a base ? 
Vanity, vanity—all is vanity! 
Having now given vent to all our 
spleen, and all our bad or peccant hu- 
mour, we hope, of every kind,—it is not 
ible to describe the light, airy, 
oyant spirit of joyous philanthropy 
with which our whole critical nature 
doth at this blessed hour overflow. 
“Ha! rx! dear fellow—how are you, 
Glascock ? Not a man living I should 
have beenso obstreperous to take by the 
daddle ! Do you know, Glascock, that 
these Naval Sketches of yours are most 
admirable. I always knew you tobe a 
capital pen-and-inkman, but you have 
positively distanced yourself—beat 
yourself hollow—and past the judge’s 
stand in a canter, while Former Self 
comes panting and hobbling in quite a 
tesnakdoteb.” ** And who,” quoth the 
Captain, witha certain gruff courtesy, 
- who are you?” ‘“ Christopher 
North.” goes the skipper’s “ fore 
and aft head-gear,” (a terraqueous ex- 


revue and sweeps the dust at our 
eet with a golden tassle. 
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There is great character in what fol- 
lows ; and should any one of our read- 
ers not relish it, we beg he may no 
longer subscribe to this Magazine. 
Better than anything in Camoens. 


“6A MELEE. 


* Cornwallis’s Retreat ; with the first of 
June. 


“4 Galley Story. 


*¢ That sailors are a remarkably plain, 
downright race, no man acquainted with 
their character will deny. Devoid of all 
guile, a seaman never seeks to disguise his 
object ; though he may sometimes be found 
* veering and hauling’ to get rid of some 
difficulty which he imagines lies in his way. 
His narrative resembles a ship’s course in 
working to windward, which is fain to yield 
obliquely to the blast, in order to weather 
her object indirectly, and fetch her port in 
the end; for though in a conversational 
cruize he may make twenty digressions, 
and fly off in chase of every strange ‘sail 
heaving in sight, no sooner has he ‘ run 
’em down,’ than he will ‘ close-haul his 
wind,” and resume his original course—as 
in the following sketch of Cornwallis’s ce- 
lebrated retreat :— 

*¢¢ Come, Jem, spin us a yarn,’ says 
one of the forecasilemen to another, one 
night as we weré cruizing in company with 
the “* Channel fleet’? which were blocka- 
ding Brest.—‘ Come, Jem, you’ve neither 
tipped us a stave or spun us a twist this 
week.’—* Well, as it’s a fine moonlight 
night,’ says Jem, * and no signs of reefing, 


- and moreover, as that ’ere ‘* jib-and-stay- 


sail Jack”! hasn*t charge o” the deck, but 
a gemman, ascan keep the ship in her sta- 
tion without worrying the watch—I doesn’t 
care if I do. 

“ ¢ Well, I believe I was telling you 
other night, there was three or four 0” us 
drafted from the Brunswick, seventy-four, 
into the Billyruffin,? (the Ball-o’-rope- 
yarns, you know,) a ship as seed more sar- 
vice nor any other what swam the seas. I 
did my duty in both ships alike—bowinan 
o’ the barge, and second-captain o° the fore- 
top—and, though I says it that shouldn’t, 
could toss a bow-oar and haul-out a weather 
earing with any fellow in the fleet. Well, 
you see, the time I means, we belonged to _ 
a squadron of five sail 0” the line, two fri- 
gates and a brig, under old Billy-blue,® 
as brave a fellow as ever wore a flag; and 


“as we were running along the land one 





1 A nickname given by men-of-war’s-men to those officers, who, from either inexperience or.an un- 


necessary of the martinet, torment the men, 
ee waitus and dientening sail,” to keep her in her station. 


when a ship is attached to a fleet, by perpetually 


2 Bellerophon.—It is a curious coincidence, that this ship, which will be found in naval history to 


have been more frequently engaged with the French than any other British man-of-war, should have 


been the ship on board of whic 
3 Admiral Cornwallis. 


Buonaparte took refuge after his flight from Waterloo. 
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morn, close aboard the Penmarks, you see 
—to conitre, as they calls it, a Prench 
squadron as was skulking in Billile anchor- 
age—down comes a -packet on the 
lower deck, to say as how the Fce-aton 
frigate had diskivered more nor thirty sail 
of the enemies’ fleet standing-out on a wind, 
with every stitch they could crack. Well, 
you know, before you could turn the quid 
in your mouth, there was a nitty fore and 
aft in*the ship. 

¢ ¢ We'd three or four bullocks ’twixt 
the guns on the main deck, we'd got from 
a ship as either comed from Cawsand or 
Torbay; and blow me if I don’t think 
they nosed the French were in sight, for 
they tarned to a-bellowing like a bunch of 
boatswains. Well, just as we’d turned the 
hands-up make sail, one on ’em breaks 
from his birth (seeing as how it wasn’t for 
the second captain of the foretop to be lag- 
ging astarn on the forecastle ladder); he 
runs aboard 0’ me tail o’nend, takes me 
clean under the counter with one of his 
horns, and heaves me from the waist half 
way up the weather fore rigging, over the 
heads of all the other topmen.’—* Why, 
Jem, a send like that was enough to have 
started your starn-post,’ said one of the 
group which had assembled between the 
sick-bay and starboard side of the galley- 
grate.—‘ It’s as true as I am here,’ said 
Jem, ‘and I took such a liking to the 
beast for it, that a’ter he was killed, cut- 
up in the coppers, and his hide hung out 
on the spritsail-yardarm, I gives a half 
pint 0’ grog to the butcher to make a mar- 
lingspike out o” the very identical horn 
what gave me the heave. 

6¢¢ Well, howsomever, we clapped on 
the canvass, and badgered along ** on a 
bowline ;”” all night, as we stood at our 
quarters, we were trimming, tacking, ma- 
nuvring, and taking every ’wantage o” the 
wind, what was weering and hawling just 
like the pull of a backstayfall ; but it oft- 
ner favored the French—for at daylight, 
you see, they weathered our wake, coming 
up with us, ** hand over fist,”’ in three dif- 
ferent divisions. : 

s¢* Well, there was the Brunswick and 
we in the Ruffin! lagging together astarn, 
(for it wasn’t in the natur of neither to run 
from an enemy’s fleet,) and, as they never 
larnt it from no one afore, no, not a leg 
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would they willingly budge. Both on us 
started our water, cut our bower-anchors 


the booms, and did everything mortal could 
think on to shove ’em 

$* * Well,’ say's Sam Smith, (as wasone 
o’ the Brunswickers afore, and 
with me in the at the time,) ‘ Jem,” 
says he, fixing his eye like a firret, and 
fetching a heave from his heart, as he look- 
ed at the ship as his brother was killed in ; 
* Jem,” says Sam, ‘ I’ve just been a-think- 
ing the Barky* was born to be bang’d.— 
I'll bet -you,” says he, ‘ ay, six months” 
pay to your plush,’> (for it happened that 
day I was ‘* cook o’ the mess,”) ‘ she’s 
sarved out the same as the First o’ June.’ 

‘* * Ay, that was the day, and had more 
on ’em stuck to their birds like the Bruns- 
wick, there had been less breezes and@- 
bloody noses at Sallyportstairs.* I shall 
never forget it as long as I live ; we’d been 
trying for three days afore to bring Crappo 
to box,® but ’twas only our weathermost 
ships (the Rufin among ’em) what skrim- 
aged at all on the first day ; and as for the 
second day’s werk, whiy, the less we says of 
it the better. Then, you know, on the 
third and fourth, both flyers and fighters 
was humbugged with fogs; though the 
31st, to be sure, we might have brought 
em to a general seratch afore dark ; but 
the admiral wisely refar it for daylight, for 
Black Dick,® you sce, was samm’at deep 
in disarnment. 

** ¢ Howsomever, the first o” the month 
was fixed for the fray. About five in the 
morning, just as the fog clears up, there 
was the Ruffin (first, as usual,) with the 
signal flying for the enemies’ fleet in sight, 
nor’-west. . There they was sure enough, 
about three or four points on the bow to - 
leeward, formed in a long line-o’-battle a= — 
head upon the larboard tack, and over 
their heads there hangs a cloud as black as 
a hearse ; as if, like the morning rainbow,’ 
it comed from aloft to warn the poor devils 
of theirdoom. Well, we cracks on, like 
‘* smoak and oakum,” till we brings ’em 
a-beam ; when just as the bell strikes six, 
up goes the signal to “* bear up together 
a-breast,”’ then for the ‘* van to attack the 
enemies’ van,”’ then for the ** centre the 
centre,” the ** rear the rear,’”’ and. for 
‘* every ship to break the line,” and bang 





1 An abbreviation for Bellerophon. 
2 Barky—sailors’ slang for a favourite sh ip. 
3 On board a man-of-war, the cooks of 


“ 


i 3 
e mésses have a perquisite of the overplus grog that may. 


remain in the ** kid,” or can, after the cup has gone round. 


4 It is a well-known fact, that many hard-fo 


ht battles took place here, between the boats’ crews of 


Lord Howe’s fleet, after the action of the first of June. When Jack cannot have fight in one way, he 


will have it in another. 


5 The reader will here perceive that Jack, in his usual cireumlocutory way, has lost sight, for a- 
while, of Cornwallis’s retreat, to describe the part the Brunswick took in the battle of the First of 


June 1794. 
© Nickname given to Lord Howe in those days. 


7 «* A rainbow in the morning 
Is a sailor’s warning.” 
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her bird. Four signals was made one a’ter 
t" , when one might have sarved; but 
the Admiral, you see, was detarmined they 
shou’dn’t mistake him again. I knows all 
about it, you see, for in the B. I was 
uartered on the poop at the signals. Well, 
we runs, _ or — miles; when 
the Admiral, ways bent on a bellyfull, 
makes the general for breakfast, and 
many’s the brave that never belted 
another. Well, you know, ’twas no time 
to be nice for stowing away ground-tier 
b, 80 you may suppose every man was 
Sheree maamk; and never mind, in 
closing with Crappo, if we didn’t buy it 
with his raking broadsides. Howsomever, 
we was bent on the same ourselves ; for 
just as we was ing the starn of our 
reg’lar anniversary in the line, and giving 
her a job for the glaziers abaft ; her second 
astern, thinking to cross our hawse and 
bang it right into our bows, puts her helm 
a-port, just at the very moment we cla 
ours a starboard to luff under the lee of the 
Shields,’ so slap alongside of each other 
we comes, as loving as a pair of pet devils. 
There was both of us rubbing together our 
bends, like a couple of lighters; and so 
close we clung to our bird what we clawed 
like a cat, "twas mortally unpossible to 
haul up one half of our lower deck ports ; 
so, to shorten the matter, we blows ’em 
clean out with the bulldogs, and sets to a- 
barking and biting like Britons. Well, the 
ship what we grappled was called, (let’s 
see, was’t the lee—or the la—though it 
must be the Jee to be sure, ’kase she was to 
leeward of we all the while,) ay, I’m par- 
fectly right, it was the lee—the lee Weu- 
gure was her ih, aod, wi oy pee Wen- 
geance in English, with a wengeance, 
she fought to the last. 

«6 ¢°Twas exactly four bells? when we 
opened our fire in the Brunswick, and at 
seven or so when the Captain (God bless 
him) received his death-wound. If bravery 
is rewarded aloft, and sarvices of a seaman 
is not overlooked, he’s sure of a far better 
birth above nor ever he’d a’got below. But, 
bless your heart, he came from a boxing- 
breed ; for if the name of Hervey doesn’t 
stand for fight in the telegraph-book, then 
there’s no other word in the world what 
does. But, howsomever, the Wengure and 
we—there we was, for three or four hours, 
hugging each other like a couple of bears 
—blazing away like winking, and pouring 
in the peas, till both ships were tarn’d into 
reg’lar built riddles. Three times she set 
us a-fire with her wads, and twice she 
cleared the poop of a part of the 29th foot, 
(for you see we'd then sogers aboard in lieu 
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of marines); ay, and a fine fellow, too, 
Captain Jackson, as commanded the party, 
was killed ide me. 

** ¢ About bells in the afternoon 
watch? ’way our mizenmast, and 
shortly a’ter Wengeance’s fore and 
mainmasts. We'd dropped, clinging to 
each other, to leeward of both lines, and 
the pair on us falling into the trough o’ 
the sea, the lower decks of both were afloat 
fore and aft, from the water rushing into 
the ports. Well, a terrible lurch breaks 
both ships adrift; away goes smack. 
smooth, our starboard quarter gallery, 
spare and best bower anchors. Many of 
our guns was disabled; and many’s the 
poor fellow what fell, afore she signified she 
certainly struck; but our boats were so 
shivered with shot, we hadn’t one as could 
swim what could board her, so she was 
claimed for a while by another, what had 
little to do in the business. But it warn’t 
quite over with us yet; for, seeing our dis- 
tress, down bears another eighty-four on us, 
with four or five hundred men, cutlash in 
hand, in her rigging, besides what she’d 
got on her decks, ready to board us. How- 
somever, the biter was bit, for Captain Her- 
vey coming up in the Ramillics at the times 
to back his poor brother, ’twixt the Ram 
and the Rion* she was taken herself. 

‘¢ © Well, by this, we fell so far to lee. 
pes was reg’ larly cut off from our line 
—and in trying to into it again, both 
the Queen, OB. and + hs nay had to buffet 
through twelve of the enemies’ ships. The 
Queen, somehow, managed to manuver it, 
*sides the Charlotte, and a few others,’ ran 
down to support her. But as for the 
Barky—-why, we as well might a-tried to 
have unshipped Saint Paul’s, or rigged a 
jury-mizenmast out of the Monument, as 
keep her at all by the wind : moreover, the 
carpenter came aft to the officers, and 
reg’larly reported ’twould soon be all up 
with us, for the ship would sartainly go 
down, if they didn’t put her “ afore it ;” 
80 we was obligated to ‘‘ bear up”’ at last, 
a step which the Admiral sartified himself ; 
for seeing our condition, and the signal 
what we made of unability to continue the 
action, up- goes our pennants aboard the 
Charlotte, ** to part company,.and proceed 
for the nearest port.” But, mind ye, we’d 
finished our work first, for afore we lost 
sight of the lame ducks, as well as them 
as was flying, the Wengeance disdaining, 
after we leaves her, you see, to swim any 
longer, head foremost goes down in the 
face of both fleets! So there’s an end o’ 
the first o’ June for you! But, let’s see, 
where did I alter my course from Billy’s 





1 L’ Achille. 
2 Ten o'clock in the forenoon. 


8 Two o'clock in the afternoon, 
4 Orion, 
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retreat ?! Oh, ay, where the Brunswick 
and Ruffin cut away their bower anchors 
and boats. Well, you know, the Admiral 
was detarmined we'd stick by each other, 
so, to kiver us two bad sailing ships,? he 
changes our stations with the A/ars and 
Triumph what brought up the rear. At 
one time, the enemies’ van thought to cut 
off the Mars, but they’d mistaken their 
man ; for old Billy, at once seeing their 
manuver, bears right round up in the Sov- 
ran, and lets fly such a broadside among 
’emr as sends them all staggering astarn : 
nor did they try it again in a hurry; for, 
you see, they was puzzled a bit at the Fee- 
auton a-head, what was all the time like an- 
other decoy duck, ‘letting fly her to’- 
gallant sheets,” firing guns, and making 
all sorts of false signals to deceive ’em. 
Howsomever, to make sure of his ships, old 
Billy again runs down in the Sovran to 
support the Mars, when hailing Sir Char- 
ly,® says he, ** Don’t fear, my friend, have 
one, have all. We'll stick,” says he, * to 
each other like wax, nor wont go to Wer- 
dun‘ for nothing. What say you, Sir 
Charly ?” says he. Well, he was as good 
as his word; for, by showing his pluck, 
and manuvering in the masterly way what 
he did, he saved his squadron, and escaped 
before dark the clutches of Crappo. The 
Mars and Triumph bore the brunt of the 
business ; but, you know, twas only their 
tarn; and as one good tarn deserves an- 
other, ‘‘ take a tarn with that,’ and “ tarn 
in,’’ for the watch is relieved.”’ 

Is not that admirable? Away with 
all the fine poetry that Horse-marines 
are made to sing, by chivalrous bards, 
when lying on imaginary decks, be- 
neath imaginary moon-light, on a 
voyage to the continent of nowhere. 
Brown soap bubbles all, blown from 
the pipe of poet, for his own delight, 
and that of other grown-up children. 
Give'us a ship that you can smell at 
sea in a dark night, almost as soon as 
you see her lights—no nincompoops 
with gilt mouldings and muslin mizen- 
sail, but an ocean-roarer that walks 
the waters below her own hanging 
thunder-cloud, and speaks a language 
understood by all the nations. No 
fytte second—or canto third. Dang 
your Spenserian stanza—your octo- 
syllabics—your longs and shorts ; 
your heroics and blank-verse, feckless 
as blank-cartridge—but give us Jack 
himself, putting his quid in his to- 
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bacco-pouch above his dexter or sinis- 
ter jaw, and lolling on a coil of cable. 
—give us Jack, we say, spinning a 
long yarn, faster than any Ww 
pedestrian in the walk of a rope-work, 
and interlarding his narrative with 
“‘ old familiar phrases,” redolent of 
pitch and salt-petre, and of all the 
composite fumée of the ancient sea. 
Never mind the moen and stars, for 
they are all shining away, as forgetful 
of you as you can possibly be of them, 
oni will never take the slightest notice 
of the affair, although you should 
down that pretty little ship-ri 
thing, that looks as if meaning ‘to 
cross your bows, and then putti 
about to try you to windward. In 
short, we desire nothing better than 
the above Galley Story, and: yet here 
is perhaps a better—The Ghost. 


** A VOICE FROM THE DEEP. 
A Galley Story- 


“ ¢ What say you, boys, a caulk ora 
yarn ?’ says one of the ‘ quarter-gunners,” 
addressing indiscriminately the watch 
one night, as soon as they were muster- 
ed. ‘ Oh, let’s have a yarn, as 
eight hours in,’ replied one of the top- 
men. ‘* Bob Bowers will spin usa twist;’ 
and away to the galley a group of eight 
or ten instantly repaired. 

“ « Well, boys!’ says Bowers, ‘ let’s 
see what'll you have?—one of the Lee 
Virginney’s, or the saucy Gee's? 5a 
Come, I'll give you a saucy Gee. 

“ Well, you see, when I sarved in the 
Go along Gee—Captain D (heas was 
killed at Trafflygar,) aboard the Mars, 
seventy-four,—ay, and as fine a fellow as 
ever shipped a swab, ° or fell on a deck. 
There warn't a better man aboard from 
stem to starn. He knew a seaman’s 
duty, and more he never ax’d; and not 
like half your capering skippers, what 
expect unpossibilities, It went against 
his grain to seize a grating-up, and he 
never flogged a man he didn’t wince as 
if he felt the lash himself!—and as for 
starting,—blow me if he didn’t break the 
boatswain by a court-martial for rope’s- 
ending Tom Cox, the captain o’ the fore- 
top in Plymouth-Sound.—And yet he 
wasn’t a man what courted, as they call 





1 He now returns to Cornwallis’s retreat. 
3 Sir Charles Cotton, the captain of the Mars. 
5 Jack's fancy-names for favourite ships—the Gee—the Glenmore. 


Vor. XTX. 


2 The Bellerophon and Brunswick. 
4 Verdun; French prison. 
5 Epaulette. 
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it, cocularity ;' for once desarve it, you 
were sure to buy it; but do your duty 
like a man, and, d—n it, he'd sink or 
swim with you ! ; 

“He never could abide to hear a man 
abused :—Jet’s see, was’t to the first or 
second leeftenant he says—no, ’twas the 
second—and blow me, too, if I doesn’t 
think ’twas the third—it was the third, 
*kase I remember, now, he'd never a civil 
word for no one. Well, howsomever, 
you see, says the skipper, mocking the 
leeftenant in a sneering manner one 
morn, who'd just sung out, ‘ You, sir!’ 
you know, to one o’ the topmen,—‘ You, 
sir, I mean,’ says the skipper, looking 
straight in the leeftenant’s face. —*‘ Pray, 
sir,” says he, * how do you like to be you 
sir’d yourself ?” 

“ Well, the leeftenant shams deafness, 
you know ; but I’m blowed but he hard 
every word on’t—for never a dolphin a- 
dying tarned more colours nor he did at 
the time! But avast there a bit—I’m 
yawing about in my course. Howsom- 
ever, you know, ’tis but due to the dead, 
and no more nor his memory desarves : 
so here’s try again—small helm bo— 
steady———ey-a. Well, you know, the 
Go-along Gee was one o’ your flash Irish 
cruisers—the first o’ your fir-built fri- 
gatés—and a hell of a clipper she was! 
Give her a foot o’ the sheet, and she’d 
go like a witch—but somehow o’ nother, 
she'd bag on a bowline to Jeeward.? Well, 
there was a crack set o’ ships at the time 
on the station. Let’s see, there was the 

’ Lee Revolushoneer (the flyer, you know)— 

then there was the fighting Feeby—the 
dashing Dry’d, and one or two more o” 
your flash-uns; but the Gee took the 
shine on ’em all in reefing and furling. 

“ Well, there was always a cruiser or 
two from the station, as went with the 
West-Ingee convoy, as far as Madery or 
sv, (to protect "em, you know, from the 
French privateers,) and to bring back a 
pipe of the stuff for the admiral; ay, 
and FE take it the old boy must have bou- 
sed-up his jib-stay pretty often, for many’s 
the pipe we shipped in the Gee for him. 

“ Howsomever, you see, we was or- 
dered to sail with one of these thund’ring 
convoys, the largest as ever was gother- 
ed together in cove—nigh-hand a hun- 
dred and eighty or ninety sail. 
see, there was the Polly. infamous,® sixty- 
four, was our commodore, you know; 
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arid "sides we in the Gee, there was a ship 
Cravatte,* and an ‘ eighteen-gun brig.’ 
Well, we sailed with the convoy from 
cove on St Patrick’s day, with a stagg’ring 
breeze at east-north-east. We was sta- 
tioned astarn, to jog-up the dull-uns, and 
to ‘touch ’em up in the bunt’ with the 
buntin. 

“* Well, a’ter we runs out of one o’ 
your reg’ lar easterly gales, what has more 
lives nor a cat, and going for ever like a 
blacksmith’s bellows, till it blows itself 
out, we meets with the tail of a westerly 
hurricane (one o’ your sneezers, you 
know). Four or five of our headmost 
and leewardmost ships, what tasted the 
thick on it first, was taken aback; two 
was dismasted clean by the board; but 
the Go-ulong Gee was as snug as a duck 
in a ditch, never straining as much as a 
rope-yarn aloft, and as tight as a bottle 
below. 

*** Well, howsomever, we weathers 
out like a "Mudian ; though we lost, to 
be sure, the corporal of marines over- 
board, as was consulting his ease in the 
lee-mizen-chains, Well, a’ter the wind 
and sea gets down, the commodore closes 
the convoy, and sends ship-wrights a- 
board of such ships as needed.’em most. 
Well, at last we gets into your regular 
trades, with wind just enough for a gen- 
tleman’s yacht, or to ruffle the frill of a 
Jady’s flounce: and on one o’ those 
nights as the convoy, you know, was 
cracking-on everything low-and-aloft, 
looking just like a forest afioat—we 
keeping our station astarn on ’em all— 
top-sails low’r’d on the cap—the sea as 
smooth as Poll Patterson’s tongue, and 
the moon as bright as her eye—shoals of 
beneties playing under the bows; what 
should 1 hear but a voice as was hailing 
the ship! Well, I never says nothing till 
I looks well around (for you see I had 
the starboard cat-head® at the time); so 
I waits till 1 hears it again—when sky- 
larking Dick, who’d the larboard look- 
out, sneaks over and says, ‘ Bob, I say, 
Bob-bo, did you never hear nothing just 
now ?” Well, he scarcely axes the ques- 
tion, when we hears hailing again— 
* Aboard the G—e, ahoy—a—.’ Well, 
there was nothing, you know, in sight 
within hail (for the starnmost ships of the 
convoy were more nor two miles a-head) 
—so I’m d—d if Dick and myse]f wasn’t 
puzzled a bit, for we weren’t just then in 





1 This is no far-fetched Malapropism ; the-man who made use of this expression was subsequently 


killed, as boatswain of a line-of-battle ship. 
2 A judicious remark, 


though couched in a homely phrase; for it is now proved that fir-built ships, 


difference of their specific gravity, by no means “‘ hold so good a wind” as our dak ** men-of- 


4 Corvette. 


5 Look-out forward. 
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old Badgerbag’s' track. Well, we looks 
broad on the bows, and under the 
bows, and over the bows, and everywhere 
wound we could look; when the voice 
now, nearing us fast, and hailing again, 
we sees something as white asa sheet 
on the water! Well, I looks at Dick, 
and Dick looks at me—neither of us ne- 
ver saying nothing, you know, at the time 
—when looking again, by the light of the 
moon, ‘ l’m d—d,’ says. I, ‘ if it isn’t the 
-corporal’s ghost !’—* I’m d—d if it isn’t,’ 
says Dick, and aft he flies to make the 
veport. Well, I felt summut or so queer- 
ish a bit (though I says nothing to no 
one, you know), for "twas only a fortnight 
afore the corporal and I had a bit of a 
breeze ’bout taking my pot off the fire. 
Well, says the voice, ‘ Will you heave us 
a rope? I don’t want a boat!’ was the 
ery. ‘ D—n it, ghost or no ghost,’ says 
1, ‘ I'll give you a rope, if it’s even to 
hang you;’ so flying, you see, to the 
chains,? I takes up a coil in my fist, and 
heaves it handsomely into his hands. 
Well, I was as mum as a monk, till he 
fixes himself in the bight of a bowling- 
knot; when, looking down on his phiz, 
says I, just quietly over my breath, ‘ Is 
that Corporal Crag ?’ says 1.—‘ Corporal 
Hell!’ says he, ‘why don’t you haul 
up ?’——* Well, I sings out for someun to 
lend us a fist (for Dick was afeard to 
come forward again—and I’m blow’d but 
the leeftenant himself was as shy as the 
rest o’ the watch). So I sings out again 
for assistance: for there was the unfor- 
tunate fellow towing alongside like a 
hide? what was soft’ning in soak.— 
* Will no one lend us a hand? says I, 
‘ or shall I turn the jolly‘ adrift, and be 
d—d to you?’ Well, this puts two o’ the 
topmen, you see, on their pluck, for both 
on ’em claps on the rope, and rouses 
clean into the chains—Now what.do you 
think ??—‘ Why the corporal’s ghost to 
be sure,’ says one one of the group.— 
* No, nor the sign of a ghost—nor a 
ghost’s mate’s minister’s mate—nor no- 
thing that looked like a lubberly lobster,° 
dead or alive; but as fine a young fel- 
low as ever I seed in my days. For, you 
see, the whole on it is this:—’twas no 
more than a chap of an apprentice, whose 
master had started® him that morn; and 
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rather nor stand it again, he takes to his 
fins and swims like a fish to the Gee— 
mind! the starnmost ship of the convoy ! 
though his own was one of the headmost ; 
aye, and running the risk not to fetch us, 
you know, nor another chance to look to 
for his life.? And why ?—why ? bekase 
the ship had 2 name—aye, sure! she was 
the Gee/ / /” 


Were we a naval officer, our sole 
considerable misery would be to com- 
mand a bad sailer. Riding a slow- 
paced horse is bad enough—an animal 
that can walk you two miles and. a 
half the hour, trot seven with an oc- 
casional hobble of the right shoulder, 
and gallop ten on a turnpike.. We 
once had such a horse. All thi 
that travel by land used to give us 
gobye—even droves of cows. We re- 
member bitterly trying, with tears of 
vexation in our eyes, to keep parallel 
with an old tinker on his ass—but 
we fast dropped astern, and saw the 
long ears sinking below the distant 
horizon. Before we knew him well, 
we remember riding him, during a ° 
moonless midnight, for a midwife— 
but out of a six-mile-an-hour hobble- 
trot, he would not have broken intoa 
gallop, had we been sent in favourof an 
expected heir-apparent to the throne of 
these realms, A slow wooden horse 
at sea, although not likely to be mount- 
ed on such occasion, would, to our 
temper (which is naturally placid), 
be even, more irritating, and we fear 
we should get sulky. Yet, there are 
such tubs. Sail they won’t, off or on 
the wind—come it on the beam, or 
right astern, the tub in a gale may 
make about seven knots—but down 
helm, and bring her up to the tecth of a 
north-wester, and she won’t look at it 
—off she falls, and drifting to leeward, 
is soon out of the —_ of signal. ‘The 
jade won’t answer her helm. When you 
are within a few cables-lengths of'a 
most picturesque coast, indented ‘to’a 
painter’s heart’s delight, she sulkily 
misses stays, and her great clumsy 
stern-post keeps battering the rocky bot- 
tom likea paviour, till her knees getting 





1 A name given by Jack to N: 
2 rojection affix 


That part of a ship’s rigging most lia! 


An external p to the side of a 
{the shrouds), to which the latter are set up or secu’ 
3 ble to be chafed or rubbed is usually preserved by pieces of 


une, when playing tricks on travellers upon first crossing the Line. 
mm to give spread to the lower or standing rigging 


pe 4 being securely sewn around it. Men-of-war have continually, at sea, hides towing overboard in 


soak. 
4 Jolly—familiar appellation for a royal marine. 
for a marine, or soldier in any shape. 


5 Jack's 
6 Beating with a rope’s end. 


7 The author served-on board this ship at the period above alluded to. 
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weaker and weaker, and her back al- 
most broken, she goes to pieces in a 
way that seems at the tine almost un- 
accountable, and a pretty sight is the 
beach next day with the bodies of 
yourself and crew, without a watch in 
one of your fobs, for every time-keeper 
that was in the ship, is now ticking 
away at the bed-heads of honest and 
industrious men, living a mile or two 
up the country. 

Nothing can be imagined much 
worse than this ; yet this is nuts to being 
in a bad sailer when breaking the line. 
A fire is poured into you from every 
ship you craw] snail-like by, till you 
get apparently water-logged in among 

or four first-raters, who keep 
raking you during the rest of the en- 
gagement, which probably terminates 
about sunset, it being now one minute 
Post Meridian. We do not wonder, 
therefore, at the universal predilection 
for the Gee ; there being another bless- 
ing attending her long leg and a short 
one, which our heroism has hitherto 
prevented us from alluding to, namely, 
that if you are once to windward of an 
enemy- who shows too many tceth in 
his muzzle, you can laugh in his face, 
with a ‘reef perhaps in your mainsail, 
and should you choose to shake it out, 


why you run him hull down in an 
hour or two, and falling in with your 
consort from whom you had pone in 


a gale, you put about upon the rascal 
and two together bring him into an 
English port. That's the Gee. 

But now for our third extract. 


** A GALLEY STORY. 


“T tells you what a-tis—as often I 
told you afore—what you loses on one 
tack, you gains on the t’other. Overhaul 
both sides o’ the business—tarn in just 
‘end for end;’ and in spite o’ your shore- 
going, know-nothing growlers, you’ll find 
a man-o’-war’s berth’s not so bad, after 
all. 

You may talk o’ the hardships of 
pressing, your man-hunting, and the likes 
of such lubberly prate; but if there’s 
never no ent’ring, how the h—II can you 
help it? Men-o'war must be mann’d, as 
wellas your marchanmen. Marchanmen 
must have their regular convoys ; for if 
they haven’t, you know, then there’s a 
stopper over all upon trade ; so, take the 
consarn how you will, ‘ by or large,’ 
there’s not a King’s- Bencher among you 
ean mend it. Bear up for Blackwall— 
ship aboard of an Ingee-man, and see how 
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you'll be badgered about bya set o” your 
boheaing-hysun-mundungo-built beggars. 
Get hurt in their sarvice—lose a finger-or 
fin by the chime ofa cask in the hold, or 
fall from aloft, and fracture your pate, then 
see where’s your pension or ‘ smart.’ 
I’m none o’ your arguficators—none 0’ 
your long-winded lawyers, like Paddy 
Quin the sweeper, or Collins the * cap- 
tain o’ the head ;’ but d—n it, you know, 
there’s never nv working to wind’ard of 
truth. 

“ There’s not a chap in the barky— 
no, not a fellow afloat in the fleet, has 
felt more o’ the roughs and the smooths 
o’ the service nor I. J was prest—de- 
sarted, and desarvedly punished; and 
bere I am, * happy-go-lucky,’ and as 
hearty as ever, *Tisn’t often I spins you 
a yarn, but, just to set you to rights, I'll 
give you a twist; so here’s heave with 
the winch. 

“ Well, you must first of all know, 
it’s exactly—let’s see—exactly thirteen 
years, come the third of November, since 
first I was prest by the Wengeance’s cut- 
ter. The ship was fitting at Spithead— 
ay, and a snug little barky she was. 
There wasn’t a faster seventy-four in the 
sarvice: she was just like a frigate ina 
fleet, and kept always to wind’ard on the 
Admiral’s beam, ’kase there was never 
no keeping her astern in her station. The 
Captain was one o” your thoro’-bred tars, 
ay, and a Sailor’s friend to the mast. 
He’d an eye like a hawk. He never 
went out o’ the ship he didn’t see some- 
thing amiss—either a to’-sail-sheet, a 
stay-sail, halliard not properly tant, or 
a yard not square by the lifts. He led 
the boatswain the devil’s own life, and 
well he desarved it ; for, d—n the fellow, 
he was the only bad-un aboard. He was 
the rummest-looking chap you ever sot 
eye on. Thougli he stood on his pins 
like the figure of five capsized, he never- 
theless was as taunt as a topmast. There 
was his head, too, all of a hoo—chin 
topping to port—a thorough-put in his 
starboard eye—and his mouth all awry 
from ‘ clue to ear-ring.’ 

“ Well, howsomever, as soon as, I 
may say, I was shipped—as I took both 
helm and lead—I was put on the folk’sel 
at once. 

“ Soon after, we sailed for the Baltic, 
and as I bevelled it aboard very well with 
all hands—and moreover a somet-of-a- 
sort of a faucy-man with the First Leaf- 
tennant—I was clapt in the barge—ay, 
and I takes it, had oft’ner the slinging of 
the Captain's cot nor his coxen. 

“ Well, you know, for more nor five 
nor six months, everything was going on 
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as gay as a goose in a gutter, when, 
coming back to Spithead from a cruise, 
who should come off to the ship but the 
‘postman, fetching me a lubberly letter 
from home, what fixes my fate. For, you 
see, the very dientical day that I gets it 
—as the barge, under charge of a bit ofa 
boy, went to wait for the Captain at Sal- 
ly-port steps (the devil coming into my 
head,) no sooner she grazes the ground 
than out I jumps, slap in the surf, and 
hard-up for the back 0’ the point. 

“ Well, there was the younker, sing- 
ing out like a soger, and cracking on 
everything “low-and-aloft to come up 
with the chase—when I drops him 
astarn—whips in a wherry, and over in 
in a jiffy to Gossey.! 

% Well, the first thing in course 1 
does, was to make for old Moses’ slop- 
shop, and search for a suit of shore-going 
togs. There I was, overhauling rig after 
rig, just as fickle as a flaw on the sarfis; 
till I fixes at last on a white linen shirt, 
with a flying-jib-frill, and ‘ throat seaze- 
ing’ complete—a pair of gaff-to’sail- 
boots, and tautfitting breeks—a black 
long-tailed coat, towing over my taffel 
with a sky-scraper cape—and one o’ your 
flush-built waistcoats, with hangi:.g-ports 
on. the pockets, when docking my tail, 
and dowsing my whiskers close by the 
boards. 1 powders my pate, and claps 
on a broad-brimm’d chopper clean over 
all. 

“ Well, as soon as I was reg’larly a 
taunto—everything taut fore-and-aft, and 
yards squared with Moses—for you see 
I’d a Newland for ten in the letter—I 
just takes a bit of an overhaul squint in 
the glass; then glancing at Moses, who 
was looking out as sharp as a shovel- 
nose sherk for a Guineaman,—‘ Moses,’ 
says I, ‘ I’m ¢—d, by the cut o’ my jib, 
but 1’ll pass for a parson!—Tip us your 
daddle,’ says I—‘ never say die — and 
scud like a mugen, and book us a berth 
in the mail.’ Well, off he flies—ay, as 
fast as if the d—1 was in his wake with 
a ‘ double piece of pork,’ and clinches a 
place in a crack. Thinks I to myself, 
this is running the rig—it’ll gee very well 
if it doesn’t get wind in the barracks— 
for you see, just at that time, the sogers 
were looking out sharp for their ‘ strag- 
gling money.’ Howsomever, you know, 
as the coach didn’t weigh until eight, 
there I was, brought up in Moses’ coal- 
hole, just like acollier in the ‘ Lower- 
Hope,’* waiting for the turn o’ the tide. 
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Well, at last I weighs, with Moses as pi- 
lot, when, after ‘ backing and filling,’ 
and boxing about every lane, what led to 
the coach, we comes alongside her just 
as she claps on her canvass. ‘ Yé hoye, 
there, coachee,’ says I, ‘ what! d—n your 
eyes, forget your freight ;’ for you see I 
was ‘ shaking a cloth in the wind.” ‘Is 
that your respect for the church ?” says T. 
* Come down from aloft and let me 
aboard.’ says I, ‘ or I'll break every lub- 
berly bone in your body.” Well, the words 
was scarce out 0’ my mouth, when, just 
as I was stepping into the cabin o’ the 
coach, what the d—I does I feel but a 
grip by the seruff o’ the neck! There I 
was, all-a back,—boned by the Lord, by 
the thaster-’t-arms, and a man-hanting 
p2rty o’ marines. Moses, you know, was 
off like a shot; and, as I couldn’t make 
play in my togs, or palaver any o” the 
passengers to lend me a fist, in course 
I'd to strike to the party. 

** Well, away went the coach—coachee 
cracking his whip and his joke, as he 
went laughing along at a fellow’s misfor- 
tune. But, d—n it, the worst was to 
come, for being taken aback in the coach 
was a trifle to being taken aboard in thie 
clergyman’s rig. No sooner, next morn, 
you know, nor I comes alongside in the 
cutter, but there was a regular spree 
fore-and-aft :——* Who’ve we here ?’ says 
the first leaftennant—(clapping oui one 
o’ your half-and-half-laughs and purser’s 
grins, as he stood on the gangway, look- 
ing down in the boat).—* What !’ says 
he:—* d—n-it! a methody parson ?’— 
* send a hauling-line down for the lub- 
ber.’——Going on after that sort 0’ fashion, 
and keeping up a frolicksome fire on a 
fellow, what was a d—d sight more gall- 
ing, you know, uor a regular raking. 

** Well, howsomever, to shorten the 
matter: after I comes up, as down in 
the mouth as a midshipman’s dough-boy, 
I was clapt into limbo, togs and all, as I 
stood, till the skipper comes off after 
dinner. There he was (as soon as I came 
aft, and brought up afore him), trying to 
stopper a‘smile on his mug and clap on 
a grave-digger’s grin; when, at last, says 
he, coming for’ard to face me,—* Well, 
my man, what ’ave you to say for youtr- 
self?’ says he.—‘ Nothing, sir,’ says I. 
* No?’ says he, * indeed, you’re the last 
man in the ship I thought would have 
run. Howsomever,’ says he, ‘ I’m sorry 
it happens to be you, *kase, as I must 
make a sample of some-un, the only 





foul, the turn ef the tide. 


Gossey—Gosport. 
2 One of the lower Reaches in the River, where merchantmen frequently wait, when the wind. i 





course I can, take is to try you by a te 
gular court-martial.’"—‘ I hope not, sir,’ 
Says I; ‘ rather you'd punish me aboard, 
i’ you please. *—Howsomever, you know, 
there was never no use in palavering, for 
his mind was made up; and he was as 
good as his word, for, as he never broke 
it with no man, rs the return o’ post I 
was ordered for tri 
“ Well, you ee just as I was rig- 
ged, and ready for the ’fray the morn o’ 
the trial, and taking a bit of a squint out 
0’ the after-gunroom-port, off goes a gun 
*board the Billy, as the bell strikes eight. 
Thinks I to myself, ‘ come what will, Mr 
Sam, they can’t say you havn’t made a 
bit of a noise in the world ; for, you see, 
*twas the Billy repeating the court-mar- 
tial signal aboard the Gladiator in the 
harbour. 


“ There was—‘ man the pinnace,’ and 
send me aboard her, just like a lord o’ 
the land, with the second leaftennant, a 
midshipman, the master-’t-arm, three 

jolly marines, with belts and bagnets 

shipped, two sitting aside in the starn- 
sheets abaft, and one in the bow facing 
-aft, just like a figure-head shipped the 
wrong way. 

“ Well, as soon as I gets aboard the 
Gladiator, with her Jack at the peak,® on- 
ly waiting for the members to muster, I 
was clapt under the charge of a chap as 
‘they calls the proviky-martial.® 

“ There was ‘the devil to pay, and no 
pitch hot !’—piping the side for the skip- 
pers, and the guard presenting arms to 
them as fast as they came off in their 

barges. 1 never seed so many swabs‘ on 
-a deck in my day. 

“ Howsomever,as the bell strikes two,° 
down they dives, to take their stations at 
the court-martial table in the cabin. Well, 
as soon as they was ready to open their 
fire, they rings a bell, when in I comes, 
under reg’lar convoy of two armed craft 
(for there was a royal, with a bagnet in 
his fist, on my larboard beam), and the 
proviky-martial, rigged out in a cocked- 
hat athwart ship, with a sword drawn 
-over his shoulder, stuck on my starboard, 
as a stiff as midshipman. 

“ The commodore® o’ the court was 
moored at the top o’ the table, the rest 

-@’ the skippers facing each other in two 
«tegular lines, in the order o’ battle; and 
-@ little lawyer-looking chap, with a face 
Aike a bladder hauled over a wig-block, 
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as busy as a devil ina gale o’ wind, over- 
hauling a parcel o° papers, below at the 
bettom. 

“Well, as soon as this rum-looking 
fellow in black oe judge of advice, 7 as 
they called him) was ready to lay down 
the law, up the whele on ’em gets, Bible 
in-hand, and tarns-to to swear (muttering 
together like a parcel of methody par- 
sons, ) ‘to sarve out justice alike, both to 
man and to messmate. 

“* There was the skipper, ® standing 
in the commodore’s wake (for as he was 
parsecutor, you see, he’d to reg'larly 
Stand to what he said;) and nobly the 
poor fellow behaved, for never a question 
he asked more of a witness nor was ne- 
cessary to clinch the consarn. Well, you 
know, as I was going to leeward as fast 
as a hay-stack afloat, I takes the advice 
of one o’ the captains, and axes no more 
o’ your traverse-sailing 9 questions ; for, 
d—n it, you see, they ¢'d me more harm 
nor enough. So, as soon as the skipper’s 
palaver was over, there was, ‘ pall the 
capstern,’ and clear the court, till the 
judge of advice draws up a paper for a 
fellow, throwing ‘karector and all upon 
the mercy o’ the court. Well, you know, 
as soo; as he reads it aloud, and both the 
first leaftennant and skipper comed for- 
*ard to say a few words in my favour, 
there was tarn-out again for a bend, till 
they settles the sentence; when in 1 
comes, to hear, as I thought, my unfor- 
t'nate fate. 

“ As soon as I enters the cabin, and 
sees the commodore and captains o’the 
court, looking as fierce and as black as 
the d—l1 in a blaze, every man on ’em 
with their gold. laced scrapers reg’larly 
shipped, some ‘ athwart ship,” and some 
s fore-and-aft,’ says I to myself, ‘ the 
game’s all up with you, Sam !’—that’s the 
yard-arm signal, as sure as a gun !—(for, 
you see, twas only a fortnight afore I was 
prest, I happened to put into Old Bailey- 
bay, as the judge was clapping on his cap 
to condemn an unfortunate fellow to 
death ;) so, in course, I thinks this ship- 
ping of scrapers was the sim’lar signal. 
Howsomever, you see, I was ahead o’ my 
reck’ning; but, instead of going round 
the fleet, I was sentenced to one hundred 
lashes aboard my own ship! No, no; 
none 0’ your court-martials for Jack! If 
so be as I'd a’ gammoned the skipper to 
a’ settled the score at once, and sarved 





2 Royal William—the flag-ship at Spithead. 
2 A union-jack fying at t the 

3 Provost-marti 

4 Swabs (cpaulets). 

6 resident. 


dent. 
3 «« The skipper :’ 


5 Two bells—nine o'clock. 
7 Judge-advocate. 
’ Jack’s constant phrase for his own captain. 


peak is the signal for a court-martial sitting. 
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me out himself, I'd a’napped no more nor 
four dozen at the outside |” 

We should like to see Mr Wilber- 
force’s face, while reading the above 
extract. Mr Wilberforce, in his younger 
days, (we are his juniors by about a 
lustre,) had the most exquisite per- 
ception and power of the ludicrous of 
any man we ever counted the midnight 
chimes wigh over a flowing bowl. He 
never was a hard drinker, but “ wi’ 
just a drappie in his ee,” what a 
boon companion among the small 
hours! As a mime, Mathews is a 
joke to him—and one of his very best 
things, was an imitation of a tar 
sporting chaplain. We fear all his 
mimicry—at least of that kind—has 
been at an end ever since he first head- 
ed the Saints in St Stephen’s. But 
although the mortal instruments have 
been called on for other exhibitions, 
the genius must still be there, asleep 
and snoring mayhap, but not extinct. 
What it must have cost such a man te 
keep down the laughing devil! Even 
now, what inward convulsions must 
his kzen sense of the hideously absurd 
have inflicted on his diaphragm, when 
noticing the aspects of the righteous 
over-much elongated at love-feasts, 
— with ungodly dew, eyes 
upturned, and long lank black hair 
overshadowing their half-heavenly, 
half-earthly twinklings of imperfect 
regeneration ! We defy any man to kill 
within him the sense of the ludicrous. 
It has been seen to burst forth even 
on the scaffold, and on the peaceful 
death-bed, with mahogany posts and 
damask curtains. Do the Saints in ge- 
neral k ? their gravity when looking 
on sanctified sailors? And, pray, what 
do they think of Jack’s pastimes, even 
of a more innocent complexion? Do 
they ever criticise him when he is dan- 
cing a hornpipe? What steps! His 
heels chucking his hinder-parts under 
the chin, then pattering along the 
floor with upturned toes, till he reaches 
the line of ladies, then whisk round, 
with a handy-clap on each sinewy 
thigh, and away back to the starting 
chalk-line, in a shuffling fandango ! 
— all this — exhibition of 

ack’s incomparable agility to be pro- 
hibited mar pain oF cael alien: 
tion? Be it so. Pray, what are to be 
his amusements? Evéry man in the 
fleet cannot teach a Sunday-school. 
Malthus won’t let them all marry— 
and the press-gang in war time plays 
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smash the Methody parsons. 
Nothing for ®, if we-wish to preserve 
morality immaculate, and religion or- 
thodox, but to dismantle the navy of 
England, and to change the first letter 
of the word Sailor into the subsequent 

one in the alphabet. Make fuel of the 

fleet, and convert all its sheet-anchors- 
into iron-staunchels for Tabernacles. 

Let Tate and Brady su oe Dibdin, 

till the consummation of the ruin of the: 
wooden-walls, Let all the canvass of 
the Fleet be sewed up into tents for 

itinerant field-preachers, and _ the 

Standard of England be struck, to 

float over some bawling seer 

sying the downfal of our empire of 
land and sea. But till then, let Jack 

dance his hornpipe—and Naval 

Sketches flourish. 

We are great admirers of Mr Wil- 
berforce now—as we were forty years 
ago—but although we are so, we do 
not on that aceount despise, detest, ab- 
hor, execrate the many hundred British 
merchants, connected as ietors,. 
and in other relations, with the West- 
— colonies. Be = half wea on at 
the least, are as men and as good 
Christians as Mr Wilberforce—one- 
fourth worse, and the other fourth 
better. We have been at some pains 
making this computation from a vast 
body of intricate data. But how the 
people of this island allow themselves: 
to be led by the nose and the ears 
We have, we fear, readers who will 
look upon the few bygone paragraphs: 
as little less than hemy. But 
the Saints are all mere mortal men ; 
and just ask yourselves, our dear read 
ers—what is the price of East-India 
sugar? Ay, there’s the rub. And fi- 
nally, and to conclude,—grant that 
our language has been brutal, and that 
you as men ought to give up the Ma- 
gazine—then ought not Wilberforce,. 
Stephen, M‘Aulay, and a hundred: 
others, saints and sinners, when con- 
victed of brutality a thousand-fold: 
greater, not only to give up the Ma- 
gazine, but the ghost ? 

We are rather at a loss to know’ 
why we have so unceremioniousl 
lugged in Mr Wilberforce by the heat 
and shoulders. But now that he is in, 
in for a penny in for a pound. So let 
us ask him one question. Good Mr 
Wilberforce, weer our father had: 
been a West Indian planter, and that 
you thought him, and had reason to- 
think him, a good man: Suppose you 
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were a West Indian planter, 
and not quite so pious as 
you now are, still, as men go, pretty 
pious, and, on the whole, an honest 
man: Suppose farther, that you had, 
partly from humanity, partly from 
self-interest, done all you could 
to ameliorate the condition of your 
slaves, not having been able to sell 
them and your estates to advantage, 
and from the evil whisperings of the 
old man, being unwilling to set them 
all free, to the Soames of yourself and 
family—W hat would you think of any 
penne a of’ sro bears on. Sg 
» or M‘Aulay, your. name be- 
ing something else, who should fall 
foul of you with every mouth-missile 
he could fling, and load you with 
charges of robbery, cruelty, and mur- 
der ? And what if you showed him 
some hundreds of those you were every 
day robbing and murdering all alive 
and happy, and challenged him to 
dance a ¢ Or sing a song, or sleep 
at asermon, with any one of those rob- 
bed and murdered slaves, and that still 
he should roar out robbery and mur- 
der, and swear by all the gods, that he 
knew the whole black population to be 
daily, mowaly, kicked, beaten, lashed, 
ravished, a = to death in lingering 
torments,—what, we ask, would you, 
Mr Williams, think of the said Mr 
Wilberforce? We shall wait till next 
month for your reply. 

We have “spun a long yarn” quite 
unexpectedly, and as off-hand as any 
sailor on his night-watch. So let us 
make amends to the yawning reader, 
by another screed from the Skipper. 


“ SAINTS AT SEA. 


A Galley Story. 


“ © Why, boys, you’re all as down in 
the mouth as a parcel of Jews disap- 
pinted o’pay-day,’ says a talkative top- 
man, one night, to a part of the watch, 
who were rolling aboard of each other.as 
they sullenly paced the lee-gangway with 


their hands in their beckets. ‘ One 
would think,’ he continued, ‘ you were 
all on six-water grog for the cruce.’— 
* Come, blaze away,. Bill,’ says another, 


[Mareh, 
‘ tip us a stave ; see if you can put alittle 
life:in a fellow, for I’m tired of this sort 
of fun; this is blockading Tvo-/ong' in 
earnest. — Why, d—n it, ’twasonly the last 
time the ship was in Malta, when I carried 
captain’s portmanter ashore, I overhears 
a lady axing the skipper himself if it 
wasn’t a mutinous? sort of life ; and Iam 
d—d if he didn’t say that it was ; though, 
had any 0’ we made the similar answer, 
I suspects we'd a’got more kicks nor 
coppers. - But it’s the way of the world 
all over.’-—‘ Well done, Blue-devil- Dick,’ 
says a third, ‘ growling for ever. -You’re 
just the fit fellow to have sailed in that 
psalm-singing ship as I sarved in. Come, 
let’s down in the waist, and I'll give you 
a touch of her;’ when, after following 
them to the ‘ fore-hatchway,’ he thus 
began :—‘ Well, you know, a’ter I ships 
in the William and Mary, West-Ingee-man, 
one o’ your regular Liverpool runners, as 
was waiting for a wind in the Cove of 
Cork, I goes ashore one -night, for a bit 
of a spree, to one o’ your “ Holy-ground” 
hops ; and, just as I’d opened the ball 
with a blowen, and tipping the shields in 
a reel, in comes a larking leaftennant,with 
five or six lubberly lobsters, rigg’d out 
alike in jackets and trowsers. Well, they 
passes at first for some o’ your regular 
crusers, HO One never suspecting as how 
they was under false colours, or, more- 
over, a parcel of kidnapping pirates; for 
the first thing, you see, the leaftennant 
does, was to sing out a lilt of his own, 
and to foot it away like a regular pin- 
ter.5 

* * Well, you know, as he was most 
flush of the dibs at the time, he stands 
the score, and sows-up myself and the 
piper ;. when, after a little palaver or so, 
he sends me clean out of the roor a reel- 
ing in earnest. This was a job for the 
jollies to take me in tow, and lug me along 
them thundering cliffs to the beach; for 
though I was fast by the nose, I was 


_ yawing about like a ship what had broke 


from her sheer in a tidesway. Well, as 
soon as we reaches the boat, they bundles 
me in like a quarter of beef, and a’ter we 
fetches the frigate, they whips me right 
out like another. In course, that night, 
* I'd too many cloths in the wind’* to 
know where I was ; but, as soon as I came 
to myself, I diskivered my fate was fixed. 
Well, there I was, a pressed man in the 
morn; ‘Jammed like Jackson’—‘ hard 
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what ie was; he was sometimes & sanc- 
tifieator, and sometimes one o’ your 
smart-un’s ; a chap that could sarve out 
a sarment ‘a Sunday, and four or five 
dozena Monday; and then, perhaps, for 
a couple of months, when a freak of the 
skipper went off, and fit of the parsen 
com’d on, there was a spell with the 
eat for the cruce. Well, howsomever, 
you know, he makes, as they call it, a 
parcel of convicts! aboard—ay, as good 
as one-third of the crew, ’sides the second 
leaftennant, his coxen, and clerk. ‘There 
was these psalm-singing beggars, with 
their hair as  sttaight as‘a die, and their 
ways, aye, as crooked as a “ snake on a 
stay,” going from mess to mess on the 
*twixt-decks, sarving out tracks as they 
tarm °em—your die-away speeches, you 
know—your * Repentance made easy,’ 
and the like of such lubberly trash. Watch 
or no watch, a fellow’d never no rest for 
his body or soul, these jarneymen parsons 
so bothered them both. I remember, 
one day, as T was taking a caulk® on my 
chest in the berth, who should come for- 
ward, you know, but the captain’s coxen. 
* Well,’ says he, giving me ashake 0’ the 
shoulder, * Sem,’ says he, ‘ rise, my man, 
"tis time afore this you'd a call.’—* Why 
d—n it,’ says I, * it’s my watch below !” 
—‘ Watch below!’ says he, turning up 
his eyes like @ lady in love, ‘ ah, Sam! 
*tis time should think of your watch 
above.’ Well, I’m blow’d if I knew what 
the fellow was at, so I lets him go on for 
awhile, : When, ‘ ‘Sam,’ mays he, looking 
me straight in the face, ‘ you're sure to 
be damn’d for your sins,’—‘ The devil 1 
am, who told you ?’ says I.—* I tells you,’ 
says he, ‘ unless you gets (let’s see, what 
was the word), unless you gets—you gets 
—I have him—you gets Re—Re-jen- 
ny-rated,’ says he.—‘ What ship’s that ? 
get rated what ? says I.—‘ Born’d ‘all 
over again,” says he.—‘ What, tarn a fel- 
low into Twicelaid ?’* says I.—* Aye, 
and tarn from your sins,” says he.—So, 


to shorten the matter, says I, ‘ I tell 
what it is, Mr Coxen, 


you may be a very good hand at the helm 
—but a precious poor pilot for heaven. 
You're out of your latitude now ; keep 
within soundings,’ says I, and talk like 
a sensible: man; when its comfort I 
wants, ’tis not to the likes of such fellows 
as you that I'll seek; I'll look to the 
log-book aloft; so “ brace up and haul 
aft,” and no more of preaching,’ 
says I, Well, I silenced his fire, for he 
never came near me again. 

“ Bat this was a trifle to some of 
their tricks.—Why, bless. your hearts, 
they used to practise the psalms in the 
store-rooms, and join reg’lar coal-box* 
as they sung em aloud on a Sunday. 
It’s as true as I’m here ; but this wasn’t 
the worst of it neither, "tor all the work 
fell on the ‘ Good men’° aboard; and the 
topmasts might go over the side, afore 
one of those methody chaps would clap 
on a clewline. Then, as for coming to 
box, I’m sartain one-half of ’em would 
have thought it a sin to have stuck to 
their guns. They were even too lazy to 
go for their grub. Why, the whole o’ 
the ship’s company went without break- 
fast one morn, ’kase @ parcel of. these 
straight-haired, double-faced fellows (the 
ship’s cook as bad as the best on ’em) 
thought proper to ‘pound’ the gospel in- 
stead of the cocoa.® Howsomeyer, it 
didn’t happen again, though these hip- 
percrodile’ ‘rigs, as they call ‘em, flew 
through the frigate like wild-fire, till at 
last she was no better nor a reg"lar-built 
hell afloat. There was the first leaften- 
nant and skipper for ever a snarling ; for 
Billy was blue to the bone, and too much 
of a man to bear-up for a parson. But 
the skipper and second. leaftennant was 
as thick as three in a bed: what one 
would say, t’other would swear to: the 
queerest notions would come into their 
heads, for they were a pair of the most 
suspiciousest men as ever was born’d. 

‘I shall never forget one day, when 
the second leaftennant had charge o° the 
watch ; I goes aft, just to ax for a pot o° 
water to make a.mess 0’ Ge-ografy* 
afore. I went to relieve the weather- 
wheel, ° when he takes it into ’s head I 





1 ‘ety ‘ 
2 Caulle—to sleep upon deck, os Iie down with their clothes on, is called a caulk. 


re-manufactured 


4 Twicelaid: Old anew. 
bd for hard-working willing seamen. 


A nautical 
6 The cocoa, on 


a man-of-war, is pounded the previous day to its boiled for breakfast, 
by one of the messes, ‘on mess taking this duty in turn. 7h — 
the-wheel. 


—a sort of beverage made by seamen out of burnt biscuit 


9 The man who steers the ship, and who stands at the weather-side of 
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world like one o’ your figures on the 
rudder-head of a Dutchman’s dogger, 
stuck on a carronade-slide, with a track 
in one hand, and a trumpet in t’other. ~ 
“ Well, howsomever, says I, taking 
off my hat at the time, as I nears him, 
* Pot o’ water, i’ you please, sir,’ says I : 
well, there never was no answer till I 
axes him louder and louder three or four 
times; when all of a sudden, lifting his 
eyes what were staring clean out of his 
head, from the book he was reading, and 
grinning his teeth like a laughing Ienah, 
shies the trumpet slap in my face, 
out like a new-one,—‘ Wiper, 
y! wiper, away! the wicked spirit’s 
within you !’=—-May I never see light if I 

tasted a drop o” my grog that day, for I 

gave the whole o’ my allowance to one 

of the topmen for making me a duck-pair 

of m trowsers: no, not all I 

could say could make him believe I was 

sober; 80 he sings out, you know, for 

“the master-’t-arms, and orders me both 
legs in limbo, for contempt, as he calls 

it. Well, there I was, hard-and-fast, for 

a fortnight, ground-tackle down, with a 

cable each way; though ’twas hard, to 

be sure, an innocent fellow should be 

shov’d into irons just for the freaks of a 

sanctificator. Howsomever, as there was 

eight or ten more of us lock’d by the 

legs, the duty looked shy in the ship ; for, 

as Pat says, all the best hands aboard 

were fast by the fect. Well, twas all very 

well till we comes into port, and the day 

was fixed for sarving out slops.'! The 

hands at seven-bells was turned up as 
usual, when, just as Pill-garlic, with the 

rest o’ the prisoneers, was ready for 

* preachy or floggy,’ and the captain about 

to muster my name, the second leaften- 

nant all on’a sudden starts for’ard,and says 


5 


i 


to the in—‘ Now do you hear ’em, 
the d’ciples of Satin? Now do you hear 
?em ?” there wasn’t as much asa 


whisper to be heard at the time fore and 
aft. Well, you know, the captain sees 
there was some’at amiss, so the hands 
- were piped down, and punishment put 
off, for the man was as mad as any chap 
in St Luke’s. Well, about two or three 
» morns after this, just as the decks were 
dried up, and hammocks all stowed in 
the netting, up he comes, rigg’d out to 
the nines in white silk stockings, breeks, 
and buckles in his shoes, all ready to go 
ashore to a ball, as he said: but ’twas a 
-ball of a different mould what he meant ; 
for, just ag the hands were turned up, up 


- sighi 





[Mareh, 
top-gallant-yards, and every one on deck 
as would go ; down he flies to the gun- 
room, seizes a pistol, and blows out his 
brains ; and though, when alive, he'd 
never a laugh on his phiz, would you be- 
lieve it, when dead, there was a grin on 
his face, as much as to say he’d been 
mocking us all, as well as his Maker. 
There’s a precious end for a sanctifica- 
tor!’ 

“ This acount of the fanatical pranks, 
which, we regret to say, were played on 
board of one of our men-of-war, though 
related in the droll language of Jack, is, 
nevertheless, faithful as to facts. Per- 
haps as good a moral may be collected 
from his ‘ yurn,’ as might be conveyed in 
a strain more serious or didactic.” 

We never willingly give offence to 
any one sole single individual, Chris- 
tian or Whig,—but now and then 
*tis impossible to help it. Hitherto we 
have seldom spoken of the British na- 
vy, except in general terms of admi- 
ration of its glorious and unconquer- 
able spirit ; for we number among our 
friends but few naval officers; and 
they are fighting rather than writing 
men. But we intend to make a ven- 
ture, and give articles about the Fleet. 
They may show ignorance of many 
things familiar to the British seaman, 
but they shall show no ignorance of 
his humanity, his courage, and his 

triotism ? We even now put forth, 
in a conclusion too long perhaps delay- 
ed, a few words concerning that dis- 
cipline, which the sons of the ocean 
have chosen for themselves, and under 
which they fought and triumphed— 
we shall not say how much farther 
back—but from Blake to Broke. 

A hundred questions relative to the 
navy crowd upon us for discussion, 
and we are grieved to the heart to be 
informed that we are now positively 
enditing an additional half sheet to 
Maga; so we must,:however unwil- 
lingly, approach to Finis. The sys- 
tem of impressment we would fain 
touch upon—and discipline in all its 
branches. On these subjects our au- 
thor speaks most sensibly ; and we are 
sorry that we cannot quote entire the 
first chapter of his second volume. 
He is no thin-skinned sentimentalist, 
forth a code of lenient laws for 
those delicate and consumptive crea- 
tures, the marinersof England. Let 





1 Jack’s familiar phrase for punishment. 
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him open his mouth at a Whig meet- also endowed with reason, will be an- 
ing on the subject, and the blues will xious to avoid misery ; and if they 

him down with hisses asa per- know, as —— as that they have 
fect ian. Yetwebelievehimtobe backs, that these will be scari~ 


as brave ard humaneaman as ever leapt 
overboard to save a powder-monkey ; 
ay, the Captain would dash over the 
gunwale,we warrant him, tosave thelife 
of the most despicabledevil in the ship, 
when many a saint would content him- 
self with ejaculating a long-winded 
prayer. Sensibility isa word we holdin 
ial abhorrence, for it characterizes 
the souls of passive slaves. Nothing 
so cherishes base sensibility as prayer. 
There is indeed a kind of prayer which 
brings down from heaven power and 
glory to the souls of our feeble race. 
But whatwe now speak of is the base de- 
sertion of a man’s mind from this earth 
andits dangers to heaven in ejaculations 
—when sit laws, human and divine,— 
that isto say, all impulses of an unde~ 
based nature; and all conmands from 
God, should drive him in silence, and 
without more than a look upwards, to 
devote himself, if so it must be, for the 
salvation of any one wretch framed 
in the same image, dressed in the same 
rig, pressed by the same gang, swing- 
ing in the same hammock, intoxicated 
with the same grog, dancing at the 
same hopping shop, flogged by the 
tails of the same cat, destined to be 
pensioned by the same government, 
to get grey and glorious in the same 
Greenwich, and if not to rot in the 
same grave,—yet what matters it, and 
where is the difference to lie cheek-by- 
jowl, although a few roods apart, alike 
forgotten in the same burial-ground ! 
One of the most judicious chapters in 
these volumes is, as we have said, on the 
subject of Discipline. It does not enter 
much into details, but contains the es- 
sence of the experience of one who, we 
have no doubt, is a gallant, humane, 
firm, and intelligent officer. With re- 
spect to punishments, in general, we see 
no reason why landsmen, like ourselves, 
should be unable to form a rational 
judgment. It is the fashion of the 
day to represent fear, in all its shapes, 
as ineffectual to repress disorder, in- 
subordination, vice, or crime. All 
knowledge, all observation, lead to a 
totally different conclusion. Wicked- 
ness is, in the nature of things, inse- 
parable from suffering ; and pain and 
privation, as they are terrible in en- 
durance, so are they terrible in fore- 
thought. All sensitive beings, who are 


fied if they conduct themselves in a 
certain way, most assuredly that know- 
ledge will generally deter them from 
acting in that way, and place them 
almost in a necessity of acting accord- 
ing to required ox hag C pu- 


nishment is far from being dignified ; 
it is always d ling. But the dis- 
grace is not. ily, and in all cir- 


cumstances, a. , festering, or in- 
curable wound. aye there 
doubtless are, who are insensible to 
the shame of sin, and yet all alive to 
the shame of punishment; so that, 
now we ge a fi ~ mutineer 
may wish to blow up the ship, or leap 
into a drowning death. That is a at 
cies of sullen or ferocious pride, with 
which we have, we confess, little sym- 
pathy ; and, instead of the cat o’ nine 
tails, such a culprit should be run up 
to the yard-arm. But the generality 
of mankind are not heroes of that 
class; and although they may not 
flinch during a flogging, will flinch at 
the bare idea of one. They would ra- 
ther not—they would beg to be ex- 
cused—and that peculiar breed of cats 
that live on shipboard, and that have 
not only nine lives, like their feline 
brethren on shore, but likewise nine 
tails, are, except in a gale of wind, 
fully more useful than the chaplain. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose, that 
the tails of a cat leave an indelible 
stigma, like that of the branding-iron. 
You cannot see it through the clothes, 
and Polly don’t mind it. Many a 
good seaman is tattooed in that style, 
and not a whit the worse either for 
show or service. . But admitting that 
the cat may cut occasionally too near 
the heart of an honest fellow—consi- 
der how rarely that happens ; and that, 
ina thenatedl cases out of a thousand 
and five, Felis whips the offending 
Adam out of an unconscionable sirmer. 
Punishment without pain and without 
disgrace is not even a bugbear,—but 
an animal to be dandled on the knee, 
hugged to the bosom, and taken: at 
night into the hammock. We trust, 
therefore, that the cat o’ nine tails will 
never be so rare as a male cyprus ; 
but will curve her back, purr, and be 
playful, on the decks of every ship in 
the British navy. =... 

The British navy is of pretty long 

5 
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And was there floggin 
all those glorious pl my 
Somewhat too much of it, we verily 
ieve ; for the less the better. But 
it the naval spirit of Eng- 
? Did it deaden it? No. It 
it alive and kicking. It was a 
ilege of our seamen s for although 
ng has never been unknown to 
our land-forces, it flourished in its 
native vigour at sea. Among.all their 
other , some of them too 
well-founded, our tars never included 
the cat. It is not too much to say, 
that it has always been with them 
rather a favourite animal. To be sure, 
they abuse it, and have lavished upon 
it a thousand endearing terms of de- 
secration. But, depend upon it, they 
like it in their hearts, and consider it a 
sine qua non to a prosperous voyage or 
victorio - battle. They = swear 
at it with a certain degree of respect ; 
and were it out of the ship, what would 
become of the one half of their jokes, 
and the seasoning of the other ? 

Such bodily inflictions, as crucify- 
ing, impaling, breaking on the wheel, 
slitting of the nose, et cetera, et cetera, 
are at once hideous and inefficacious. 
Ruffians rise against the laws, and 
there is not one sinecure place in the 
whole executive. But what exaggera- 
ting and dishonest idiots are they who 
confound the dreadful agonies of tor- 
tured nature with a little smarting 
between the shoulders, and down even 
to the rump? Jack is himself again 
before Saturday night, and roaring out 
Tom Bowling. It is delightful to hear 
young ladies eloquent against flogging, 
or even old women. Nay, it is not 
unpretty in the Miss-Mollyish mem- 
bers of a Seaman’s Friend's Society: 
but pipe all hands on board the Dread- 
nought, and not a voice will be against 
grimalkin. 

Sailors are unquestionably an extra~ 
ordinary race. Look on that fellow 
with his glazed hat in a position that 
not the most ingenious man of the 
eleven millions now ashore all over 
England could reduce into practice, 
were he to rehearse till doomsday,— 
only lose yourself for a few minutes 
in a hopeless tion on the name 
of the colour of his hair,—mark, by 
the external sign on the absurd ex- 

pression on one side of his face, the 


~Jack’s legs are bo 


{ March, 
internal revolution‘of the quid,—what 
a tail! to which your arm would be a 
bad joke, if it- were not so mueh short- 
er,—shoulders geing up, not at 
all in French fashion, but saying, in 
a forcible deaf-and-dumb language, 
e yr be d—d,”—a rolling motion, as 
if Jack were uncertain whether or not 
he had yet weighed anchor,—broad 
back, long arms, narrow loins, some- 
what light in the timbers, and posi- 
tively no posteriors,—and say proves: 
if ever you clapt eyes on such a hy- 
pothec. -What does he care about 
flogging ? Just enough to prefer keep- 
ing his back warm without it, and no 
more. Take him aside, and ask him 
to sign a petition to Parliament against 
the cat, and he will forthwith squirt 
you all over with liquid tobacco, pull 
up his tarry trowsers, and be off with 
a grin to the tune of Moll of Wap- 
ing. 

ts Had flogging been a grievance in the 
British navy, we should oftener have 
seen the black flag. There would have 
been more Admiral Parkers. Pay Jack 
his wages regularly—give him good 
junk, and proper allowance of grog— 
and, above all things, little as it may 
be, let him see his prize-money in 
shiners, with his king's face smiling on 
him, and he will let his back take care 
of itself, and smile at a round dozen. 
He will die at his gun—he will laugh 
in mutilation in the cockpit—his cut- 
lass will sweep the enemy’s deck among 
the blast of boarders—he will nail the 
colours to the mast—but strike them 
never. At such an order only would 
Jack be a mutineer ; and, if it must 
be so, then down with the “ Barky’ 
to Davy’s locker, for it is a capacious 
one, and will take in, with room to 
spare, Goliath and all her crew, co- 
vered with canvass to her very sky- 
scrapers. 

Are admirals, commanders, captains, 
lieutenants, all brute-beasts? No— 
gentlemen all, or nearly all—if- not 
gentlemen born, gentlemen bred by 
Neptune and the Nereids. . Their hu- 
manity may not. be that of a Wilber- 
foree or a Fry; but -what sort of a 
sea-captain would Mr Wilberforce 
make, or Mrs Fry either? When 

th earried away by 
the board,—that is the time te be ten- 
der with him,—and there he sits wait- 
ing, in blood, for his turn with the 
surgeon, side by side with that beau- 
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tiful- midshipman, whose mo- 
ther, the deughten auf-wide ofa dake, 
weer , but a week ago, from 
the palace of his ancestors, with weep- 
ing and with ‘prayers, that her boy 
might do his duty. And if the young 
lord die in his glory, and the old sea- 
man survive, the one will be interred 
to the sound of his country’s thunder, 
and the other stump into a berth in 
Greenwich, the noblest palace that 
flings its shadows over the Thames. 

An old spirit—the spirit of the sea, 
broods over our navy. The usages of 
the race of men that belong to that 
dominion, should be preserved to them 
till they themselves solicit their abro- 
gation. Their march is o’er the moun- 
tain wave, their home is on the we: 4 
—and let those legislators whose wal 
is on the turnpike-road, their homes 
upon the shore, beware of baffling the 

lives of the sons of the ocean. They 
' have many incomprehensible customs, 
but there is a meaning in them all. 
What is odious—or shameful—or dis- 
tressing in their lot, will fall off, as it 
has been falling off for many years, in 
natural and unforced decay. Our na- 
val officers, in knowledge, in intellect, 
in science, in humanity, stand on a 
level with the best men on earth ; it 
is false to say that they are tyrants— 
but the milk of human kindness in 
their heart is not diluted—the only 
water they use is in their grog—and 
there is more pity in the calm eye of 
him who has stood, fifty times, on a 
deck drenched with blood and brains, 
than in all the maudlin ogles of all the 
saints that ever sweated in a taber- 
nacle. 

But saint and sinner shall from us 
have equal justice. The morals of 
seamen we must never expect to be 
immaculate, while the sea roars around 
Britain. From sensual vices they ne- 
ver can be free. Yet, after all, per- 
haps their vices are rather gross and 
glaring, than very wicked. We know 
with what sort of women they asso- 
ciate—but seamen are not seducers. 
The dreadful evil that shocks us in all 
the streets of all great cities, comes not 
fron the wooden-walls. This, how- 
ever, is a subject not to be discussed 
at present by us—only deplored. Let 
every man—every society of men—do 
their best to save their fellow-clirist- 
ians from vice. But let them know 
what they are about—else all their 
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schemes wil} he covered with i 
ridicule, and nurse a deeper 


tions ». ; fle s if 

As to religion; that is a still 
awful subject ; and it is difficult ta 
say with what eres 
and superstition it may not ; 
bined, and oe ligion. 
sailors are, as a » irreligious, we 
shall never believe ; oe danger opens 
the heart before God. P, more 
might be done—than has ever yet been 
done by the government of this coun- 
try for religion in the navy—both at 
sea and on shore. It would be im- 

ws . do b> Legare _ the re 

est faculties of thought, feeling, an 
eloquence, that ever = a Christian 
divine, would “ find ample room and 
verge enough,” “ the charactersof hea 
ven to trace” on the ground of the nau- 
tical character. Psalm-singing in 
floating-chapels, and such preaching as 
we have ever chanced to hear therein, 
seem not to us likely to enlighten or 
purify—and would to heaven, Lord 
Gambier, brave man as he is, had been 
but Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Far be it from us to say a A may 
be the demands of conscience in the 
bosom of any man; and that Lord 
Gambier, and others like him, are sin- 
cere, is our honest conviction. But we . 
have no hesitation whatever in saying, 
that he is a man of very weak judg- 
ment. He ought certainly to mount.a 
shovel-hat ; nay, in proposing to him 
that he should even now go into or- 
ders, we are perfectly serious. We do 
not know precisely his Lordship’s age 
—but say that he is rather upwards of 
threescore. There can be no doubt 
that any one of all the bishops would 
ordain him without any very strict 
classical examination. They would 
never be so insensible to the services 
of the navy as to pluck an Admiral ; 
and being once in Deacon’s orders, Lord 
Gambier would meet with speedy pro- 
motion. We are glad to know that he 
is already very rich ; and, of course, © 
he would give all his tithes to the 
poor. A brilliant preacher we scarcely — 
think it would be reasonable to hope 
for in such a veteran—yet there is no 
saying, and he might blow Mr Irving 
out of the water. We beg the reve- 
rend Admiral’s pardon, but these nau- 
tical expressions, however unbecoming 
this sacred theme, stick to us like 
burrs. It would be curious to mark 
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- Should there ever be another war— _ 
which God forbid—may Captain Glas- 
coek get a ship—and take an American 
frigate of equal force. Should he be 
taken himself—we are sure there will 
be no dishonour in defeat—but that 
“ He will fight till ‘not a stick would. 
stand 
e go—and we expect he will send us On board the Arethusa!” 
cocked-hat and uniform to keep 
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